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CHAPTER I. 

By the grace of God and Nucas and 
Baird, Limited, a hundred strong men 
were earning good money in the valley. 
There was a hideous hole, like a gaping 
wound, in the side of the green fell; around 
it the short, slippery grass was stained with 
yellow clay. From it started a rough, un- 
trimmed earthwork, along which a snort- 
ing locomotive pushed a rumbling train of 
tip-waggons. As it reached the end, 
steam was shut off, and it stopped with a 
hissing sigh. Then followed crash upon 
crash, as the loads of earth and rock went 
plungng down the sides into soft, green 
dells, once the home of wild creatures, 
crushing the undergrowth and half bury- 
ing the nut trees. With short, fierce 
grunts the locomotive pulled the jolt- 
ing, rattUng waggons into the hole 
again, and the birds twittered once more. 
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It vanished with a muffled roar, thin 
wreaths of smoke floated from the mouth 
of the tunnel. The pump beam rose and 
fell with its monotonous thuds, shrill voices 
of the children at play came from among 
the huts, as the August sun shone upon a 
scene of peace and quietude. 

In the dark, dank depths of the fell the 
flaring lamps threw a red light upon the 
swaying figures of men toiling steadily 
with spade or pickaxe. The water and 
slush was up to their ankles, the moist air 
was heavy, the stench of the lamps oppres- 
sive. Dipping their spades into the buck- 
ets of water, as they squirted the tobacco 
juice from their mouths, they turned and 
with two strokes cut out a slab of clay, 
which, with a swing of the body, they 
jerked into the tub behind them. Then 
again and again, hour after hour, rarely 
pausing, never hurrying, thinking, or 
speaking. The only interlude the muffled 
rattle of the waggon train, their only pros- 
pect the dim serrated walls of clay, their 
only interest the number of yards they had 
cut, and their only relaxation the cursing 
of too frequent boulders. So hour after 
hour until their shift was done. 

In the red twilight they came forth wet, 
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soil-Stained and weary. They passed slow- 
ly across the valley to the rude village of 
huts, to be welcomed by the voices of wom- 
en and yelping of dogs. Lamps shone 
through the unglazed windows, there was 
a smell of hot meats, the sound of frying, 
a babel of coarse jests and strong words. 
For a few brief hours they lived and then 
rested. 

A steady, hard-working community, 
with sincere faith in their own strong arms 
and a reverence for the " firm." But the 
neighbouring farmers shunned them as 
wild foreigners addicted to dog-fights and 
pigeon-flying on the Sabbath, preferring 
packs of cards to holy books, and suffering 
from a reprehensible habit of helping them- 
selves to anything they fancied. Upon 
Saturday nights they tramped with the 
" missus " to the little town at the end of 
the dale to buy provisions and drink beer, 
occasionally stopping over the Sunday if 
the drink were a big one. Beyond this 
their intercourse with the natives was of a 
violent character. 

The prodigal heard of them in the town, 
and formed a sudden resolution. With the 
assistance of the boy he dragged himself 
over the hills, and now lay on a sunny bank 
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watching the scene with dim eyes, as he 
spat out blood from his lungs. Looking 
at the collection of dirty huts and shanties, 
he laughed savagely and cursed as he 
thought of what had been, for the dying 
man's heart was hot within him. 

A dangerous precedent has been cre- 
ated in the matter of prodigal sons, and it 
is occasionally worth considering what 
would have happened had the father in the 
frequently cited case declined to supply 
roast veal. This prodigal had lived in 
countries far and near for all he was worth, 
for all he could borrow, and for all he could 
steal. He had been a man of strong pas- 
sions unimpeded by a conscience, but the 
father had proved himself the stronger. 
At the last hour he had crept home to be 
forgiven and die. But the much injured 
old man had declined his apologies; with 
curses he had cast him forth, bidding him 
die in the gutter. But he had asked — aye, 
prayed for the child who might be the last 
of his race. And thus should the unfor- 
given prodigal's vengeance fall, and he 
laughed until the blood trickled from his 
trembling lips. If a man has outraged 
every social and moral law there is no rea- 
son why he should be aggravated because 
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the persons he has injured refuse to par- 
don him. Yet in life and on the stage it 
is invariably so, and the dying man was in 
no mood for logic. 

The boy sat at his father's side, languid- 
ly concerned because he had not breakfast- 
ed. So had he sat by him many times 
when the wanderer had been drunk, or 
overcome by hemorrhage. Always hun- 
gry and weary, but no longer afraid, for 
now he could return his blows with great 
effect. The apathy he had created mad- 
dened the man. He cursed the child fierce- 
ly, but the boy sat silently with watchful 
eyes and clenched fists. Exhausted by the 
outburst of passion he sank back among 
the dry bracken, and turned his face to the 
sun. After a long silence he said quietly: 
What is your name? " 

Harold Hamer," the boy replied 
promptly. 

" What else? " demanded his father. 

" Son of Harold Hamer, Esquire, late 
of the 200th Lancers, and grandson of 
Harold Hamer, Esquire, of Skelling Tow- 
ers in the West Riding," he continued, re- 
peating his lesson without any interest. 

" Right ; and it appears to me that if 
blood counts for anything, you are some- 
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what of a swell. Now to-night I shall die 
in a gutter, by special request of your 
grandfather, so I am about to provide for 
you. When young Tallion gave me this 
thirty pounds he little thought how useful 
it would be. With it I am going to appren- 
tice you to a navvy; I understand it is more 
respectable than being a bookmaker, and 
it's jolly more manly than being in a shop." 

" What's a navvy, governor? " 

" Oh, a fellow that digs for money." 
But I'm going to be a sailor." 
Very likely, my boy; but you'll be a 
navvy first to oblige me. Now I've been a 
very indulgent parent to you, and in any 
event I'm the best father you ever had, so 
I want you to remember one thing. Every 
three years you are to visit your grand- 
father, where we went yesterday; but 
you're not to live with him, or my ghost 
shall sit on your bed all night." 

" But if I didn't like it I should kick 
you." 

" I'm afraid you don't understand the 
anatomy of ghosts," he said with a laugh. 
" Be very careful or I bring a lot of them 
to see you to-morrow night— choice ones 
that have been shot, squashed, or blown up. 
I'll bring that fellow we saw whose horse 
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rolled on him at Wanganui. This is all 
I ask you, so see that I am obeyed. Prom- 
ise on your honour." 

"All right; honour bright, governor." 

" So when you are eighteen you will go 
to your grandfather. Stay, in this pocket- 
book you will find the address; and boy, 
you g^ve him particular hell." 

" I will, governor. He treated us 
worse than any one we have ever begged 
from." 

"Begged!" exclaimed the man, rais- 
ing himself upon his elbows with sudden 
excitement. "Yes, by God! my son has 
begged. Mark you, Harold, in future 
never beg, but take what you want. Don't 
forget what I said the other day about re- 
membering all you learnt at school, old 
chap, and always be careful to talk like a 
gentleman. It doesn't matter how you 
think or write. Men are judged by their 
speech. . . . Ha, ha! I attempt to play 
Lord Chesterfield. By God! I've come 
a cropper this time. Put me on my feet, 
old chap, and we'll go into the village." 

He sank down on the dirty path among 
the outlying huts. Without a word the 
boy wandered away, ferreting in dust-heaps 
and corners like a starving dog. Present- 
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ly he returned unsatisfied, and sat down. 
The dying man had followed his move- 
ments with weary eyes. Being weak, the 
piteous sight of uncomplaining suffering 
aroused a long dormant parental feeling, 
and he stretched out his hand in mute sym- 
pathy. But the child, unaccustomed to 
any exhibition of love, shrank from his 
touch, and he sank back with a groan. 
A woman in the nearest hut heard it, and 
came to the door, followed by a child with 
a big slice of bread-and-butter in his hand. 
The boy glared at the food, and clutched at 
it as the child toddled with it extended to- 
wards him. 

She was a clean little woman, with a 
nut-brown face and blue eyes. Her bare 
arms were tanned and muscular, and she 
walked with the heavy, flat-footed step of 
a rustic. 

" Are you ill, mister? " she inquired. 

" No, I'm dying." 

She looked at him steadily, while the 
bull bitch which had lounged after her 
squatted in the sunshine, peering at him 
with blinking eyes. Suddenly the dog got 
up and crept slinking away behind the hut. 

" That's so," she exclaimed. " Look 
at the Duchess — she knows. 'Ere, Jarge, 
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go to Mr. Middleton and tell him we wants 
the doctor. Won't yer come inside, mis- 
ter, and ril make some tea? " 

" You are very kind, but I'm tired, so 
will stay here. Can you spare some food 
for my boy? " 

She soon returned with tea and bread. 
The man drank, and thanked her, while 
the boy bolted the food without a word. 

" 'Orrid, unnateral little brute, why 
don't yer do something for yer pore father 
what's dying?" she inquired of him 
sharply. 

" It is all right," said the man. " It's 
the way I've brought him up, so he does 
not know better." 

" Bad bringings up, then, I says; and 
you one of the gentry, too," said Molly 
Dagenham, sternly. 

" Quite right. One can't train a child 
like a dog with the same happy results," he 
replied, with a faint smile. 

" Come inside, sir; there's old Billy's 
bed in the corner. He won't mind," she 
entreated. " It gives me the fair 'ump to 
see you out 'ere." 

"I prefer to stay here, thank you; I 
shall die in this gutter at sundown. Don't 
you trouble about me; the men will want 
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their supper. When do you expect them 
from work? " 

"Two hours more; their supper's 
cooking," she answered, glancing at the 
sun. " I say, I'll get you a drop of brandy 
to put in the tea, and don't yer tell my old 
man. I always has a drop in the house, 
you know, I'm that afeared of something 
happening." 

" Governor," said the boy, looking at 
him with anxious eyes when she had left 
them, " are you going to die like the mater, 
and my kangaroo dog, and Malcolm? " 

" Yes, old chap." 

" Every one seems to die," remarked 
the child, reflecting on the vicissitudes of 
his little world. 

" Yes, old chap; it's to give other peo- 
ple a chance of spending their money. 
God knows I've waited anxiously enough 
for my father to die, but he has done me." 

" So we shan't go on any more steam- 
ers to New Zealand, or America, or Bom- 
bay? " 

" No ; you've done your globe-trotting, 
Harold, and now you are going to be an ap- 
prentice to a navvy. Ah! ah! won't the 
old man swear! " 

" Shall I go to school, governor? " 
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" No ; you'll live here, and the world 
will be your school." 

"That's all right. Isn't that a funny 
dog?— but I like it." 

And he went round the corner of the 
hut to make friends with the Duchess. 

Molly returned with a folded blanket, 
which she placed under the man's head, 
and the promised tea, which revived him. 
Soon afterwards George came back, ac- 
companied by a number of children, bring- 
ing a message from the engineer that he 
would bring the doctor when he arrived. 
Having satisfied their curiosity, they all 
crept stealthily away to play with " the un- 
nateral little brute " and the Duchess. She 
sat down beside him, flicking away the buz- 
zing flies with her apron, talking as such 
women do of the little incidents of her daily 
life. Her neighbours, having seen to their 
men's supper, formed a pitying group about 
them, joining in the talk, which fell on his 
unheeding ears like the sighing of the 
breeze up the dale and the dull throbbing 
of the pump. The good wives dispersed 
hurriedly as the last train of waggons shot 
roaring out of the tunnel. Then from a 
hole in the fell came a crowd of hurrying 
men, masons, bricklayers, and their labour- 
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ers, rubbing the dirt from their hands, as 
they hastened across the valley. After a 
long interval the navvies came forth, and 
followed them with the heavy, rolling tread 
of tired animals. Their moleskin clothes 
were wet, their boots caked with clay; they 
carried their tools, and tramped up to the 
huts a silent, weary mob. The Duchess 
trundled down to meet them, and the boy, 
having known stockmen and fence-riders, 
silently approved of his future comrades. 
Already, in his boyish imagination, he lived 
their lives, painting it in vivid colours, 
and wild enough to satisfy his dreams. 

" Hallo! my gel, what have yer got 
here? " asked a tall man with a closely-cut 
black beard, and his arms covered with 
tattoos of anchors, ships, and flags. 

In reply Molly sprang up and whispered 
to him. Removing his pipe, and blowing 
a great cloud of smoke from his mouth, 
the man bent down to look at the outcast. 
" Bad way ! — ^bad way, missus ! " he said in 
a loud whisper. " Why don't he go in- 
side? " 

Then she explained the entire situation 
to the men who thronged about them, 
while the dying man studied their faces 
keenly. "And here's the doctor. You 
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go and get yer supper; and hurry up, will 
yer? " 

Accident ! " exclaimed the engineer. 
Why was I not told of this? " 

The doctor knelt down in the dust to 
examine the case. There was a hush of 
expectancy. The men smoked in silence; 
even the women, dodging among them, 
forbore from speaking. Suddenly the doc- 
tor sprang to his feet, and jambing his 
stethoscope into his hat, cried in a voice 
ringing with indignation: " Who is re- 
sponsible for this hideous barbarity? This 
man's within a few hours of death, and I 
find him lying in a dirty road. Are you 
English men and women to allow a fellow- 
creatiu'e to die at your very door like a dog? 
It's the most disgraceful " 

A murmur of angry expostulation rose 
from the crowd, but the man raising his 
hand for silence, said weakly: " Pardon 
me, doctor, a gentleman may die where he 
pleases, and I prefer the gutter. Ah! ah I 
I wish my father were here now! Good 
God! " and his voice rose shrill with a sud- 
den terror, " I'm dying now! Doctor, 
something— -quick I I'm freezing inside I 
I must have an hour — ^half an hour " 

"Steady, steady," said the doctor; 
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" keep quiet, I'll see to that. Brandy, 
quick!" 

Molly had already smuggled her pri- 
• vate bottle out of the hut. A judicious 
dose of the fiery spirit gave him fleeting 
strength. Dagenham's strong arms sup- 
ported him, and the doctor kneeling down 
watched anxiously. In the twilight the 
people drew nearer, and Harold, standing 
next to the engineer, said anxiously, " He 
is bad to-night." 

The engineer had children. He took 
the boy's hand, and said gently: " Poor lit- 
tle chap, don't you know you'll soon be 
without a father? " 

" Oh, he is always like this when he has 
had a lot of whisky, he replied shrewdly. 
" You wait until he makes me take off his 
boots. Then he'll kick me." 

" Men," said the dying man, loudly. 
" My God ! how weak I am. Give me 
time, give me time. Where's the sun? 
I'm too late; we always go under at sun- 
down. Steady, yes, steady. Keep me to 
it, doc. Men, I've been a soldier like many 
of you, and I've been a navvy. I've led my 
troop, and cut my yard of clay with the 
best. Now I'm going under, and here's 
my boy and thirty pounds. I want one of 
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you to take him, and bring him up like your 
own. Harold, come here. Clean breed, 
good bone and muscle, boys. Who'll take 
him? More brandy. It's like water in me 
now! " 

The boy stood by his father's side. The 
women saw that he was pretty, healthy, 
and well grown, and stirred by the scene, 
forgetting their excessive families, all, with 
the exception of Molly, clamoured for him. 
Now thirty pounds in good English notes 
and gold is a goodly premium for a navvy's 
apprentice. " I'll take the puir laddie," 
said a Scottish mason; '' a mason's a g^de 
trade, and a most respectable calling." 

" D n respectable callings. I never 

had one, neither shall my son." 

The engineer had arrived at a well- 
weighed decision. The boy spoke well, 
and was evidently a gentleman. Taking 
the father's hand, he said kindly : " I will 
take care of your boy, and bring him up 
with my own children. I'll manage the 
best possible education for him on the 
money." 

" And put him behind a counter or at 
a desk. Pardon my rudeness, but I'm in 
a hurry. Thank you. Where's that man 
with the dog? " 
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" My mate, Bulldog Billy? He's a 
good un ! Matey ahoy ! " cried Dagen- 
ham. 

Billy Knift on sauntered to the front of 
the crowd, pulling his cringing bull bitch 
after him. A bow-legged, big-chested 
man, with a wrinkled animal face, low fore- 
head, and keen little eyes. With a pipe 
clenched in his teeth he surveyed them 
carefully without a word. 

" The worst man in the gang," said the 
engineer. 

" What never hit a woman, child, or 
dawg, anyways," said Molly hotly. 

" Right, my gel! Old Billy ain't torka- 
tive, but he's a good un," added her hus- 
band. 

" YouVe been a soldier," said the man. 

Knifton nodded his head. 

" Will you take him? He's a soldier's 
son." 

Releasing the dog the navvy pointed 
to the child. The Duchess slunk round 
the circle to avoid the dying man, and 
sniffed at Harold's boots. Then recognis- 
ing her playmate of the afternoon, leaped 
up to him, and licked his hand as he 
stooped to caress her. 

" Pist," whistled Knifton, and she dart- 
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ed back to him. " She's willing, mister. 
I'll take him." 

" Promise that you'll treat him fairly, 
stand by him through thick and thin as if 
he were your — ^your dog." 

" Gawd strike me f ours-erbout I will ! " 

"A good regimental oath is worth a 
dozen Bible ones," said the man, smiling 
weakly as he took his hand. " Harold, this 
man is your governor for the future. Obey 
him as well as you've obeyed me, and you'll 
be all right." 

Bulldog Billy picked up the money, and 
dropping it into his jacket pocket, in- 
quired: " 'Ad yet bait, sonny? Yer sup- 
per, I means." 

" No, sir; not yet." 

" Come on. Aye! let 'im see 'es father 
die. Bad work on a empty stomach. As 
you likes, mister, as you likes." 

The twilight deepened, the rude watch- 
ers stood in a solemn circle, the boy 
clasped his father's hand and wept quietly. 
At last they had managed to convince 
him that for once his father was not drunk, 
and his memory fled back to brighter 
days, Viciousness and brutality were 
forgotten, and the debased creature was 
once more a generous parent always 
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ready for a gay froKc or some merry 
prank. 

" How cold the boy is, Alice," mur- 
mured the dying man; " these cursed jun- 
gles will kill off half the youngsters in the 
station. He must go home, dear gfirl. . . . 
Harold, are you still there? All right, old 
chap; keep your eye lifted for the police. 

... It blows blasted cold on this d d 

velt, I must get back to New Zealand. 
Malcolm! Where the deuce is Malcolm? " 

" He's dead, governor; you know he's 
dead ! " cried the child. 

"Hallo! Harold, still here? PoorUt- 
tie fellow, I've treated you horribly. More 
brandy; thank you, doc. I believe I'm 
only drunk after all. By Gad! it's too hot 
for field manoeuvres. Close up on the 
right. Sergeant-Major, look at the centre. 
We are going to charge half-way down the 
valley. Whew! . . . Now, little gfirl, don't 
forget — the 3.25 for Brighton. Just in 
time for dinner. What a devil she is for 

the shekels. . . . D ^n the cold! It 

would freeze the soul of a rhinoceros. 
Good God! there's a tree across my chest! " 

"Whiroo!" wailed a woman hysteri- 
cally. " It's dying he is. The praste ! 
Holy Mither! the praste! 
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"A priest!" he cried fiercely; " no 
priest for me. Knifton, promise to bury 
me out here on the hills. I want no church 
bell jangling in my ears^ no cursed pious 
people trampling on my grave. Where the 
wind blows free. . . . Swear, man^ 
swear? " 

" Gawd strike me fours-erbout, I will! " 

He fell back in a heap, panting for 
breath. The air from his heaving lungs 
was icy cold, his eyes grew dim. 

"That's his last burst," said the doc- 
tor, sadly. " He has simply worn himself 
out with excitement. It's all over, poor 
fellow. I'm afraid he has been a desperate 
bad lot." 

Billy Knifton was striking a match on 
the bowl of his pipe, which had actually 
gone out in the momentary excitement, 
and the doctor continued : " What he said 
about being buried here is quite out of the 
question, my man. You seem to be the 
executor, so before giving you the death 
certificate, I must point out that fact." 

Billy glanced after his mates, who were 
carrying something down to a store shed, 
and grunted, " I gived 'im my word." 

" It's against the law," asserted the 
doctor. 
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The navvy extended two bare, muscu- 
lar arms for inspection, and said mildly: 
" There's a 'undred more of these 'ere arge- 
ments agen that." 

Then thrusting his hands in his pockets 
he turned on hisi h^els and satmtered away. 

After the long-deferred supper Billy 
Knifton's mind was disturbed by two grave 
questions — the funeral and the thirty 
pounds. Upon the latter Molly Dagenham 
promptly enlightened him. 

" Now then, Billy, hand over some of 
the brass. I've got to look after the little 
brute; so brass up, my man." 

Thus appealed to he glanced at her 
husband, who made no sign. Then having 
finished the pipe and knocked the ashes 
from it, he plunged a hand into his jacket 
pocket, brought forth a handful of sover- 
eigns and passed them to her. 

" Eleven," said Molly, having counted 
the money. " Four more, Billy. Halves, 
or there'll be a row." 

Still his mate made no sign, so he com- 
plied without a word. After another pipe, 
he rose from the box on which he was 
lounging and walked across the room to 
the bed. Harold had cried himself to sleep 
with his head on the Duchess. The navvy 
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surveyed the pair with a grunt of approval, 
and then said to Dagenham: '' It's a bright 
night, mate, we'll bury the bloke 'cording 
to contrack afore the perlice takes 'im." 

Molly was in the inner room hiding her 
wealth, so they picked up their tools and 
left the hut without being observed. The 
dead man was in one of the shells provided 
by " the firm," and they carried him away 
unnoticed. And no man knows the un- 
marked grave of Harold Hamer, Esquire, 
late of the 200th Lancers, for a subsequent 
" little drop of beer " obliterated all recol- 
lections of the funeral ceremony from the 
minds of the men. Certain it is that he 
rests on the lonely fells, where the arc of 
heaven stretches wide and the wind blows 
free, for Bulldog Billy had sworn his regi- 
mental oath that it should be so. It was 
long past midnight when they returned 
their tools to the hut. Then the executor 
spoke again, for the gold still weighed 
heavily on his mind. " Mate," he said, 
"we'll go and 'ave a drop of beer." So 
they lit their pipes and sauntered down the 
dale. 

A week later they joined the morning 
shift as if nothing had occurred. They 
had wasted ten shillings on food, and judi- 
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ciously invested the balance in beer. The 
fact that the parson, police, the justice of 
peace, and half the country side wanted the 
matter explained failed to interest them. 
The engineer took them on again for Mol- 
ly's sake, and because he had won a bet 
with the doctor on the event. In reply to 
both the inquiries and threats, Knifton 
grunted, " Dunno nothink erbout it." 

" He giv' my missus half the brass, and 
we just stepped out for a drop of beer," ex- 
plained his mate, and Molly swore she had 
watched them both go down the dale with- 
out their tools. The dead man had no 
friends, so the only person really interested 
was the parson, and as he desired a pup 
from the Duchess the affair ended in a mys- 
tery of red tape. 

During their absence the boy had man- 
aged to win Molly's favour. He looked 
after George, collected fuel for the fire, 
and had a happy knack of never being in 
the way. She said he was handy, but the 
principal cause of her changed opinion was 
his innocent prattle about certain pretty 
ladies with golden hair, who had been his 
father's travelling companions in the palmy 
days. With such honest women golden 
hair, is an infamous trade-mark, so the late 
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Mr. Hairier was now a villain and his son 
was no longer " a unnateral little brute." 
Billy Knifton having examined his points, 
and found him sound in wind and muscle, 
became inordinately proud of his appren- 
tice. He squandered good money, which 
might have been spent in beer, in the pur- 
chase of tops and marbles, and grinned 
with satisfaction when the boy said, 
" Thank you, governor. It's awfully good 
of you. Isn't it. Duchess, old girl? " 

Then the Duchess wagged her tail, and 
her owner, after much rumination, would 
remark to the dog with eloquence sufficient 
to exhaust him: " 'E's one of the gentry. 
Die gel. Torks like a bloomin' book, 'e 
does. We're proud of 'im, ain't we? " 

He dressed the boy like a navvy, in 
moleskin, twill shirt, and big boots, with 
the trousers strapped above his ankles. 
He knew the points of a gentleman as well 
as those of a dog, and the admiration ex- 
cited by both his choice possessions filled 
the silent man with pride. Young Bill in 
a pub, saying, " Gentlemen, your health! " 
or " Damme, you fellows! " made his pa- 
tron chuckle as much as did the universal 
envy aroused by the under-hung and 
broken-up face of the Duchess. 
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For the first time in his varied exist- 
ence the boy enjoyed life. Harold Hamer 
had always been in the background. His 
languid invalid mother had fretfully im- 
pressed upon him the fact that he was in 
the way. He had constantly hampered his 
father's pursuit of pleasure, and in their 
days of prosperity had lived with the do- 
mestics. In fact his only friend had been 
Malcolm, the soldier-servant, who had fol- 
lowed his master's fortunes to die in the 
Australian bush. He had been expelled 
from half a dozen schools for riotous be- 
haviour, because there was some doubt as 
to the payment of his fees. Then followed 
the days when his father had hunted for a 
rich wife, and cursed him hourly as an en- 
cumbrance. Then, losing all sense of de- 
cency, the wretched man had taken him to 
live in the kitchens of his fair-haired friends. 
So he had dragged him down to the mire, 
a dejected, unnatural child, wise beyond 
his years, rendered callous and ferocious 
by constant ill-usage. Now every one 
had a kind word, though roughly spoken, 
for " young Billy." He could yell, fight, 
and romp to his hearths content with every 
one's approval; even the farmers forgave 
him for riding their horses when they saw 
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his seat. With kindred spirits he dug rob- 
bers' caves, and taught them to play at 
bushrangers on the fells. As the re- 
nowned Kelly he might be seen running 
over the moors, in armour made of old 
meat-tins, armed to the teeth with cata- 
pults. Or with half the admiring band 
storming impregnable positions, defended 
by their companions with their faces 
smeared with burnt cork that they might 
play the part of " black fellows " with more 
effect. They camped on the hills around 
huge fires, and spent the wet days in their 
caves half suffocated by smoke. Such 
Sports were peculiarly destructive to nether 
garments, but in spite of this the mothers 
vowed the place was like a little heaven 
since he came to amuse the boys. Then 
home in the evening to see " the governor " 
return from work, and after a huge supper 
to receive a lesson in the noble art of self- 
defence from his patron, who knocked him 
black and blue until he could fight scien- 
tifically. And last, the happiest hour of 
all, when they sat round the stove while Da- 
genham ** yawned." Seated on the floor, 
resting against his governor's knee, with 
the Duchess occupying a similar position 
on the opposite side, he listened spell- 
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bound, for his earliest recollections were of 
the sea. The old sailor told his stories 
well, telling with rude force of battle, ship- 
wreck, and sudden death, and sometimes, 
when the Blue-Peter spirit yearned within 
him, speaking in hushed tones of the sub- 
tle, mysterious charm of the mighty deep. 
Of the long weeks of sunshine and moon- 
light, upon a gentle, rippling sea, the ship 
doing her best, with everything set before 
a steady breeze. When the old man snores 
on the poop, and all hands grouse and 
growl. Of the wild days and nights, when 
the niggers cower in their bunks, and the 
" Dutchies " strive to remember their pray- 
ers, while the Englishmen lay aloft to fight 
with angry Nature for their rule of the sea, 
and laugh and curse at death or disaster. 

Thoughts of the glorious heritage of 
the English thrilled the child, for he knew 
not of the owner who poisons crews with 
bad stores, the skipper who cheats them 
over advances, the cook who steals the fat 
from their rations, of crimps and harpies 
ashore, of thieves and bullies afloat. So 
with crisp, salted oaths he vowed to follow 
the sea. 

" Take him to a naval port, mate," was 
invariably the concluding sentence of Dagr 
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enham, who had worn the blue jumper of 
the Queen's navy, " and ship him on a 
Queen's ship, or he'll come to harm." 

In reply to which Knifton shook his 
head, for he had given his word to make 
him a navvy, but at present there were 
serious obstacles. 

It behoves all active and intelligent 
men and boys to make enemies, since a lack 
of them proves want of spirit or mind. In 
this respect young Billy was particularly 
distinguished. The engineer had captured 
him exploring the works with a very good 
chance of being cut up by a train of wag- 
gons. Being a practical humanitarian he 
flogged the lad right heartily, until the un- 
grateful reprobate gave him a black eye. 
The man on the pump was also his implaca- 
ble foe from the day he discovered him try- 
ing to unscrew things to find out what was 
going on in the boiler. After that the en- 
gineer vowed that if he ever found him near 
the works the Kniftons and Dagenhams 
should go, bag and baggage, even if the 
gangs fought for a month. So the boy's 
chances of graduating in his profession 
tinder the benign sway of " the firm " were 
remote. 

One raw November morning he was 
3 
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seated in the door of their hut, working on 
a model ship which was being built under 
the supervision of Dagenham, Suddenly 
there was the rattle of empty waggons in 
the mouth of the tunnel. Aroused by the 
unusual circumstance, he looked up and 
saw a train shoot out in a cloud of smoke, 
with every tip-waggon jolting excitedly. 
It pulled up with a burst of steam and a 
wild whistle, and the next moment the 
pump sucked. He sprang to his feet as a 
crowd of terrified men came running from 
the tunnel, while those working on the em- 
bankment dropped their tools and hastened 
towards them. Among the huts were 
screaming women and crying children, but 
thinking only of his " governor " he went 
leaping down the hillside. 

" I 'eard the shores cracking," said the 
engine-driver, pallid beneath his grime, as 
he stood on the foot-plate fumbling with 
his pipe; "and as I shut off and backed, 
the earth come shooting towards me — 
God's trewth it did, sir! " 

" How far? " demanded the engineer. 

" Just past the two hundred, sir.'* 

" Now, my lads, spades and barrows," 
shouted the engineer. " Fourteen of our 
mates ** 
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"The pump's choked," bellowed the 
man, coming from his shed at the same 
moment as the women came pouring up the 
embankment. 

"D n you!" yelled the engineer; 

but the next moment his voice was 
drowned by the cries of the wives to their 
men. 

"Choke damp!" 

"Water!" 

"The kids, Jim!" 

" Blast yer, stay 'ere!" 

They stood there irresolute. The en- 
gineer seized a spade, and turned wildly to- 
wards the tunnel from which Harold came 
running breathless, lamp in hand. 

The tumult died away. 

"Oh! please, sir, don't sack us!" he 
gasped. " I want my governor, and he 
isn't here. There's a lot of dirt in the tun- 
nel, and he can't get out, although I shout- 
ed to him. The Duchess will whine if he 
doesn't come to supper " 

The engineer seized him, and held 
him up in the air before them all, as he 
yelled : " Look at the boy, you cow- 
ards! Lord " 

Fifty men swept by with low, angry 
roar of oaths, and dashed into the tunnel. 
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After a few brief orders the engineer 
followed them, and Harold went in push- 
ing with all his might behind a trolly load- 
ed with timbers. The pump had been 
cleared, and the men had already started. 
Two of them with pickaxes were working 
on the face, while two behind them shov- 
elled away the earth. A dozen eager 
hands, seizing the axes and saws, com- 
menced cutting shores. The boy joined 
the gang, and, encouraged by their kind 
words, worked as hard as if they had been 
constructing a robbers' cave. The rest of 
the men stood in groups, smoking their 
pipes, with tools in their hands ready to 
take their turn. They were working fierce- 
ly, in twenty minutes' shifts, and as one 
gang came out dripping with perspiration 
their successors were plying pickaxe and 
shovel in their places. Soon the lamps 
were twinkling at the end of a long narrow 
tunnel securely boarded and shored, down 
which men came running with wheel-bar- 
rows, or with ropes and curses hauled forth 
big boulders. At last the first train of tip- 
waggons went out, to be welcomed with 
cheers. Then the engineer's eye lighted on 
Harold, with silent tears streaming down 
his cheek, holding on to a board while a 
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man cut it. Even in the midst of his anx- 
iety he remembered the boy's indifference 
to his father's death; yet he wept bitterly 
when his rude, silent master was in danger. 
"All right, young Bill," he cried, as the 
boy dodged away to avoid him; " stick to 
it. We'll soon have him out." 

Hours passed rapidly with the workers, 
although their arduous labour dulled ex- 
citement into a fierce determination to go 
right through the fell until their mates 
were found. Out on the cold, wind-swept 
embankment anxious watchers counted 
the weary minutes as the damp evening 
mists shrouded weeping mothers and chil- 
dren crouching in dismal circles round the 
fires. The engineer stood among his men 
gnawing his moustache as they spoke, in 
voices hoarse with cold and their exertions, 
of the extent of the loose patch. The for- 
ward gang had been working in the clay, 
and it was impossible for them to have been 
buried; but the water, the air . . . and 
they worked on with the fierceness of de- 
spair. There was a yell from the end of 
the passage. They could hear the sound 
of tools. There were shouts of joy on the 
embankment, for the boy ran out to tell 
the news. Molly Dagenham kissed him 
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before them all, which was somewhat hu- 
miliating to so big a boy, and then has- 
tened to the hut to make the kettle boil, 
get dry clothes, and see to the supper. 
The wind dried her tears as she ran. A 
quarter of an hour later the men, who were 
now working warily, started back just in 
time to avoid a fall of earth and the kicking 
boots of a blaspheming young navvy. In 
reply to eager inquiries as to their condi- 
tion, he explained: "Bad, mates; blasted 
bad ! We've smoked all our blooming bac- 
ca, and want our baits." 

After a few moments of jubilation and 
handshaking, Dagenham briefly told the 
story of his fourteen wet and hungry men. 
Having realized their position, they had a 
few quiet pipes, until the water had risen to 
their ankles. Then Knifton climbed to 
the top of the fall and commenced to dig 
a passage. He tersely informed them that 
they would be flooded within ten hours, 
so they had worked through the top of the 
fall for their lives. 

" He ain't a torkertive bloke," added 
Dagenham in conclusion, " but s'elp me 
the old un saved us. There's ten foot of 
water on the other side what'U be coming 
through ere in half er hour." 
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But as he spoke the tubes were being 
laid through the passage, and as they came 
out among the excited people the pump 
was going merrily. 

The last scene in Harold Hamer's child- 
hood was enacted when Knifton emerged 
from the tunnel, carrying him in his arms. 
The boy was dog tired, but gloriously wet 
and muddy. A hundred lamps were flar- 
ing and flickering in the wind, making a 
circle of uncertain light in the grim, cold 
night. In it women and dogs were fawn- 
ing upon their rescued masters. Over- 
wrought men were drinking ale from huge 
pots, and cheering wildly. Then, loud 
above the merry tumult, came the voice of 
his ancient enemy, the pump-engine man, 
bellowing, " Don't forget young Bill, as 
showed the men the way! " 

A surging, cheering crowd surrounded 
him, patting his back, pouring beer into 
him and over him, while he sat in the mud 
with the Duchess licking his face. Wom- 
en tried to kiss him, saying he had saved 
their men, and he struggled against such 
indignities until a couple of yelling navvies 
lifted him on their shoulders. He looked 
down on the sea of upturned faces smiling 
at him in the wild light, and cried: " Thank 
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you very much, you fellows; awfully good 
of you. But I won't be kissed. I'm a 



man." 



4( 



By ! he is," roared the engineer, 

with a peal of laughter. "And the very 
best among us. Bring me the pay-sheets, 
Dagenham — I'll put him in your g^ng. 
You know the firm are proud of their nav- 
vies, boys, and to-morrow he goes in with 
the men." 



CHAPTER 11. 

TfiE metropolis has irresistible attrac- 
tions for millionnaires and paupers, so the 
tunnel being completed the Dagenhams, 
with Knifton and his apprentice, travelled 
towards it. Their money lasted as far as 
the Doncaster races ; then they took to the 
road. The weather was hot, so the two 
men sauntered along carrying their pipes. 
Molly followed with a big bundle and little 
George, while the apprentice carried an- 
other bundle and the Duchess. It was not 
a pleasant journey, for the men had not 
sufficient beer to keep them good-tem- 
pered. They slept in fields, rick yards, or 
casual wards, and picnics without the cus- 
tomary lunch are to be avoided. Molly 
Dagenham had no experience of picnics, 
but hitherto had always had a roof over her 
head. After the first few days, recollec- 
tions of the money lost at Doncaster and 
squandered in beer annoyed her. So hour 
after hour, along the dusty roads, she 

35 
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abused her owner and his friend. In these 
days it seems, and actually is, but a step 
from the farm labourer in his cottage to the 
tramp on the London road. But the step 
is downwards, and when she thought of the 
honeysuckle that grew about her father's 
cottage door her heart grew hot. 

" Like my old woman," remarked Knif- 
ton at the end of two days, during which he 
had tramped without a word. Dumb, tire- 
less, uncomplaining, unsympathetic ani- 
mal, from whom every human trait had 
been crushed, he knew not the agony of the 
man at his side. To sleep in the woods, 
beg crusts for food, and money for beer 
had often been his lot in life; moreover, 
one much to his liking in the summertime, 
for social degradation was a thing above 
him. But Dagenham had once had his 
own corner in a fo'c'astle, his bag of 
clothes, his ditty-box, and place at the 
mess table. These things he remembered, 
and the Essex village set between the 
marshes and the sea, where once had lived a 
girl called Molly, who wore a sun-bonnet 
and loved a sailor. There was a church, 
with a pointed spire, at the end of that vil- 
lage street, which had been very gay the 
day they passed down it arm-in-arm. 
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Then came the dreary cruises when he had 
longed to be in the cottage close to the 
sand dunes. Then the drearier days in 
that cottage, while he learnt that no men 
are so useless as those who have served the 
Queen. He had always spent with a free 
hand, as every sailor must. She had rlways 
had the best, in fair weather or foul. . . . 
On the foxu'th day he turned back and 
struck her. 

The woman lay moaning in the dust 
with her child crying by her side. Young 
Bill, dropping his bundles, stood prepared 
to defend her. Knifton and the Duchess 
squatted on the road-side, both much per- 
plexed. To him it was a wanton act for 
a sober man to strike a sober woman be- 
cause she abused him. And Dagenham 
went on, reeling like a drunken man. 

That night they rested under the lee 
of a plantation, with the stars gleaming 
brightly over head. The youngsters and 
the dog slept in a heap under a blanket. 
Molly sat near them nursing her sorrow. 
Some distance away her husband lay with 
his face buried in his arms; midway be- 
tween them sat Knifton still puzzling over 
the tragedy being lived before his eyes. 
It was past midnight when he approached 
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the man. " Mate, kiss her, for Gawd'is 
sake ! " he suggested, assisting him to rise. 

Kneeling by her he kissed her averted 
face, then falling forward rested his head 
in her lap and whispered, " Molly, old girl, 
I've done my last day on the tramp ! " 

Early next morning Dagenham was 
carried into a workhouse infirmary. His 
wife went into the house, and the rest of 
the party continued their journey with as 
little concern as horses, when one of the 
team falls and is left to die on the road- 
side. 

As Harold Hamer the boy had known 
London, having dwelt at Mayfair, in the 
streets behind the Bloomsbury Squares, 
and in worse places. Upon this occasion 
they went to a common lodging-house in 
Marylebone, the proprietor of which was 
interested in bull-dogs. Knifton quickly 
found work and kept remarkably steady, 
for the Duchess was now in an interesting 
condition. Of course young Bill was not 
considered strong enough to swing a « 
sledge hammer all day, so he was ordered 
to exercise the Duchess and assist in the 
lodging-house. With exemplary regular- 
ity his master returned from work every 
evening to spend his leisure seated in the 
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yard enjoying the society of his dog. Here 
he was frequently joined by the proprietor, 
and the eloquence he displayed on the topic 
of dogs astounded his apprentice. 

Knifton's father had been a coal hewer, 
and the Duchess was a descendant of a 
celebrated bitch owned by him, whose fame 
and glory had spread throughout the land 
between the Tees and Tyne. In the days 
when pit men earned the incomes of profes- 
sional men good blood was easily ob- 
tainable, and for purity of breed, grandeur 
of pedigree, and perfection in points the 
Duchess was unequalled in the land. To 
maintain the position of the canine family, 
the destinies of which good fortune had in- 
terwoven with his own, her owner had 
often sold his clothes and even gone with- 
out beer. In return the Duchess had al- 
ways re-established his fortunes, " and the 
ole woman '11 do her bit this time," he in- 
variably concluded his erudite remarks, 
stroking the dog nestling against his knee. 

Upon several occasions they heard from 
Molly Dagenham, and they feared the 
worst for her husband. 

The man had always been accustomed 
to plenty of food, little alcohol, with the 
care and physical training inseparable from 
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a disciplined life. Hard work, varied by 
poor living and wild carouses, had rapidly 
undermined his constitution. 

" Pore bloke," said Knifton, when the 
news of his decease came to them, and for 
the rest of the evening he was silent. 

In due course the Duchess became the 
proud mother of six promising pups. The 
sire was Brightside Pride; three guineas 
and a pot of ale had Knifton paid for the 
service. Young Bill watched them day 
and night, while leary men called to discuss 
them for hours. Ultimately they retained 
one bitch, and realised thirty-two pounds 
by the sale of her brothers and sister. 
" Said as *ow the ole woman 'ud do her 
bit," remarked Knifton, as he went out 
with the lodging-house keeper for a little 
drop of beer. 

Upon the evening of the third day he 
had recovered sufficiently to sit in the yard. 
Ordering his apprentice to obtain writing 
materials, he said: " Now, my rorty toff, 
fake a letter to ole Molly, and I'll give yer 
that five bob what I said yer should have. 
* Mrs. Dagenham, mum — Dawgs is all 
right. The Duchess 'as done 'er bit, and 
done it proud.' " 

Young Bill wrote, and his master 
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smoked solemnly for ten minutes, then he 
continued: "'Your man was my only 
mate.' Strike me pink! I ain't a torka- 
tive bloke. Just fetch me er pint er cool 
ale." 

Stimulated by the draught, Knifton's 
ideas flowed with such freedom that at the 
end of an hour he was able to say, with a 
huge sigh of relief: "There; read it out, 
young un." 

" Mrs. Dagenham, 
" Madam, 

"Dogs are all right. The 
Duchess has done her bit, and done it 
proud. Your man was my only mate. 
Strike me pink ! I am not a talkative bloke. 
Just fetch me a pint of cool ale. There is a 
fish and tater shop upon the other side of 
the river. The bloke has to do time, and I 
have bought it cheap. You can make a 
pound a week easily. I shall not ask you 
for any rent. I want a safe place for the old 
lady and Duchess the Second. Myself and 
Mr. Harold Hamerwill live on the top floor. 
There are three rooms for you and Georgie. 
Here is post-office papers for your fares. 
Please come at once. My respects to the 
workhouse toff. Hoping you are well." 
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Having signed it with a signature in 
shaky Roman letters, he placed it in the 
envelope with the postal orders, and said 
with grave approval : " It sounds proper, 
but it ain't wot I said. Mister 'Arold 
'Amen Blood and breed is all right. 
Don't yer go and ferget it, young Bill. Ef 
you're a toff, you've got to be one, see. 
'Ard work you'll find it, too, if I'm er judge 
er men or dawgs." 

Thus it came about that the families 
were re-united in the odoriferous atmos- 
phere of a fried-fish shop. With a roof once 
more over her head, Molly Dagenham, in 
spite of a crape bonnet, speedily recovered 
her spirits. Busy and bustling from morn- 
ing to night she kept the house clean, and 
earned a reputation for the cooking of suc- 
culent " middle bits." Her providence, in 
the guise of Bulldog Billy, went silently 
about his duties and pleasures. At first, 
in the society of the lady next door, a deal- 
er in humble curios such as rabbit skins, 
she speculated as to the possibility of her 
ever " getting to abear 'im." But her wid- 
owed heart was needlessly fluttered, for 
Knifton had very vivid recollections of his 
late wife, who had actually kicked the 
Duchess. He had been actuated by no 
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softer sentiment than dog-like fidelity to 
his dead friend, so the Sunday banquets of 
fish and porter excited no amorous feelings 
in him. His reward was great in com- 
forts never before experienced, but he was 
sagacious enough to know that most wom- 
en of his class neglect no one so much as 
their husbands. 

During this year of peace and plenty 
young Billy played many parts. Early in 
the morning he went to Billingsgate to 
buy the fish. During the remainder of the 
day and night he was left to his own de- 
vices. At sixteen such youths are very old, 
so it was time for him to start making a for- 
tune. To obtain the necessary capital, he 
climbed the yard wall and purloined a 
dozen rabbit skins belonging to the lady 
next door. His natural sense of justice 
led him to sell them to her. Then hasten- 
ing to Fleet Street he embarked his for- 
tune in literature. Undoubtedly his in- 
nate culture led him to speculate in Echoes, 
although there was not even a suicide on 
the contents bill. However, the following 
day he invested in an evening journal 
which announced three horrible murders, 
a divorce case, and all the winners. For 
some weeks he prospered, but was finally 
4 
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ruined by a rash speculation in Questions 
during three wet days. However Messrs. 
Smith may fare, no " returns " are accepted 
from the boy in the gutter. So he 
dropped the unsalable copies into a street 
orderly bin and forsook the thorny path 
of literature. Matches and bootlaces he 
rightly considered to be commerce only fit 
for " nippers " and " sheenies." 

It was when his fortune had ebbed to 
sevenpence that the river first claimed him. 
In the water-side district in which they 
lived were many who found their bread on 
its troubled waters. It was as hopeless 
for him to aspire to be a lighterman as to 
be an ambassador. Their rights and rules 
are as stable as the British Constitution, 
and their society more difficult to enter 
than the upper ten thousand. But ever 
since London has been a port there have 
been gleanings from the commerce of the 
world for those who care to row at night. 
In spite of police, docks, and steam, Father 
Thames has always supported his pirates. 
There may be many things, from dead men 
to Messrs. Cory's coal — it is surprising how 
much coal floats away! — which, found on 
its dingy flood, have a value. There are 
skippers and crews who sleep soundly while 
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coils of rope float off their decks. There 
are collisions and disasters which scatter 
good things for those who are ever watch- 
ful. And above all, to a boy, there is the 
wild, adventurous life. What are the 
shrieks of remorseless steamers rushing up 
or down almost helpless in the grip of the 
tide, the yapping of barge dogs— dog- 
watches are literal and necessary in Bugs- 
by's Hole — the thud of the patrol launch 
engfines, or the swish of the police-gig's 
oars, to be compared against the excite- 
ment of a scramble from beneath the bows 
of a liner and death, or a race from the po- 
lice-gig and captivity? All this the pirate 
of the Pool enjoys. The thrilling pleasures 
of blockade running, the hours of keen 
watching, the turns and doubling of the 
chase, and the joy of despoiling peculiar to 
the Anglo-Saxon who loves to win by the 
right of might. 

Undeterred by any conscientious mis- 
givings as to morality he had not been 
taught, young Bill signed on with a youth- 
ful buccaneer known as Snatcher. For the 
consideration of one shilling they chartered 
a leaky old tub from a hard-drinking water- 
man in Deptford Creek. With Snatcher 
at the rudder lines and baler, and the crew 
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at the sculls, they drifted down to the coal 
lighters one dark night, and returned with 
their first plimder. Eight miles' row and 
the risk of a reformatory ship for one-and- 
eightpence drove Snatcher to drink. But 
the crew had been much diverted by the 
sport. To him, the moment when they 
ran their boat among a tier of Ughters, and 
hung on for their lives while the police- 
boat passed, had been worth more than 
money. The black, ang^ tide swishing 
beneath them, the rough, heaving sides of 
the barges, the gurgling of the water roimd 
their mooring chains, the silence, the Ughts 
on the water, the passing of the police- 
boat, had been romance. So like a good 
ship-master he spent the day repairing 
their craft. He covered the leaks with 
tingles made from old meat-tins — a device 
which has saved many a better ship. The 
effect was not quite worthy of Cowes road- 
stead, and the inevitable loafer inquired: 
"Wot Oh! sonny, going a-yotting in a 
blooming ironclad? " 

The next exploit was the " finding " of 
a case of tinned meat. Young Bill climbed 
up the warp of a lighter, and tipped it off 
the wharf while the watchman slept. Fall- 
ing on the mud it made no noise, and they 
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Stood by until it floated. Two days later 
he donned a brand new franklin, and, at the 
earnest request of Snatcher, became cap- 
tain. 

It was a merry life withal, during the 
golden autumn days. Idly drifting on the 
tide, they would earn a few coppers by 
landing men from craft in the river, or with 
a drag over the stern row against the last 
of the ebb. Ever watchful, he noted things 
worth calling for at midnight, and the 
drunken waterman was frequently astound- 
ed by their luck. Careless bargees, or 
guileless skippers from the West Country, 
who swung on their hooks in Bugsby's 
Hole, occasionally missed deck gear, ropes, 
and patent blocks. " Gor' bly me!" the 
waterman would rapturously exclaim, 
" when are yer going to bring ashore a ten- 
'undred-wite patent anker? " 

But they did better, for one evening, 
just as the tide was done, they saw a small 
cask wallowing near some lighters. Smok- 
ing their pipes and singing ostentatiously, 
they guided their drifting boat to it. 
Then, by skilfully manoeuvring the boat, 
pushed it ahead of the moored lighters. 
No one cared what happened to the sky- 
larking " nippers," but the cask drifted be- 
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tween the lighters, and stayed there until 
tide time. They went on down the river, 
incurring the grave displeasure of all be- 
holders by their wicked, reckless naviga- 
tion. A quarter of a mile away they hung 
on to a camp-shed post, anxiously watch- 
ing the spot where their treasure-trove was 
hidden, and speculating as to its contents. 
Snatcher opined beer, but prayed it might 
be whisky, his skipper conjectured wine or 
unrefined sugar. At last a clock struck 
ten, and they sent the boat over the slack 
with a will. Young Bill boarded the outer 
lighter with the line, and got thoroughly 
wet while making fast. Then they hauled 
out the cask, lashed the driftwood they had 
collected on the top of it, and rowed down 
river close in shore, past the unsuspecting 
patrol-boat, into Deptford Creek. With 
tremendous exertions, skipper, owner, and 
crew got it into the waterman's shed, to 
make the pleasing discovery that it con- 
tained sherry. The Knifton household 
consumed some gallons of it as an antidote 
for fried fish, and asked no questions. The 
waterman and Snatcher were in the condi- 
tion of " boiled owls " for a week, while the 
empty cask continued its wanderings that 
very night. 
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Of course, as becomes every true buc- 
caneer, young Bill had a lass upon whom 
to squander his hard-earned coppers. He 
wooed and won Alice with a feathered hat 
well calculated to paralyse the young ladies 
of the district with envy. Her language 
was far from refined, her manners those of 
the aborigines. Her fringe would have 
graced a sky-terrier, and like a true sailor's 
lass she was faithful and true so long as he 
was at her side. Their courting was par- 
ticularly vivacious and muscular, consist- 
ing of cuddling, pinching, and " messin' er- 
bout." On festive occasions they changed 
hats, and in quiet moments discussed the 
possibility of " doing " his grandfather for 
sufficient " oof " to set up a " pub." Poor, 
neglected vagrom, he was of the mature 
age of sixteen, and she was a year older. 

About this time Snatcher, emboldened 
by sherry, mutinied. While on the river 
one morning a corpse came drifting astern. 
It was upon the contents of the pockets, 
and rewards for such things, that he had 
been reared. But Harold Hamer could 
not stoop to such carrion. There was a 
fierce argument, so he cut the line. They 
fought in the boat, until a waterman se- 
cured Snatcher's prey, and when they went 
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ashore he received a most scientific thrash- 
ing. It was then the crew resolved to turn 
traitor. 

A few days later they had a more pleas- 
ing experience. There was a light fog on 
the river, so they lay off Limehouse Dock- 
head waiting on Fortune in the guise of 
collisions. A sailing barge came beating 
over the first of the ebb, brailed up, and 
shot for the buoy. Even as they were mak- 
ing fast, the bows of a steamer emerged 
from the fog. For one moment of sus- 
pense steam sirens hooted, men bellowed 
and shouted, for lives were in the hands of 
careless destiny. Now a steamer is worth 
more than a barge, and barges are softer 
than dock walls. On her bridge stood the 
pilot, a man of iron nerve, as inexorable as 
blind fate. The boy watched his grim face, 
spellbound with admiration. What a mo- 
ment to live through! With a last fierce 
jerk at the siren lanyard, he sprang to 
the side of the bridge, and yelled: "Into 

your boat, d ^n you! I'm going to run 

you down! " 

Over the battened hatches fled the bar- 
gee and his mate, as the helpless steamer 
struck her forward of the chains. The men 
clung to the main horse as she heeled. 
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With a crash mast and sprit were flung over 
the side. Her stem rose as the steamer 
ran smoothly over her. Smoke, fire, and 
cinders were belched from her cabin chim- 
ney as, with one despairing cry for help, 
they leapt from her. 

Into that hell of backwash and wreck- 
age young Bill pulled his rotten boat. 
Snatcher shrieked wild blasphemy in his 
terror. Twice they were nearly swamped, 
once the stern of the steamer swung near 
them. Then they saved the men. 

Having baled out they rowed ashore, 
shook themselves, and hastened to the 
nearest tavern. The barge skipper enter- 
tained them with. " Scotch 'ots," and much 
talk of compensation. Upon that interest- 
ing topic every one in the bar had remarks 
and experiences to offer. The uninitiated 
would have decided that being run down 
on the river was a most lucrative industry. 
Young Bill listened eagerly, and then came 
to him that great idea which was to make 
him famous for a week among all men who 
row or sail between Erith Rands and the 
Pool. 

During the eventful half minute, Har- 
old Hamer had decided to become a " mud 
pilot." The nerve and courage of the des- 
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pot of the bridge filled him with admira' 
tion. Indeed, if one be protected by the 
compulsory pilotage clauses of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, running down craft 
is a form of sport unequalled. Even at his 
age experience had taught him that the 
first necessity of all great enterprises is 
money, and one of the tales told in the bar 
suggested a method of acquiring it. 
Throughout the next day he was very busy 
in the shed with some old clothes and a 
truss of straw. Snatcher was absent, on 
urgent private affairs. As a matter of fact 
he was at Wapping, informing the river 
police of his skipper's privacies, in revenge 
for two black eyes. Soon after midnight 
Harold pulled out of Deptford Creek, with 
an apparently drunken passenger in the 
stern of his boat. Crossing the river, 
he dropped quietly down to a wharf, along- 
side which several tar lighters were 
moored. The tanks of some of them were 
uncovered, and into one he dropped the 
passenger. Then mooring the boat a little 
further down the river, he slept peace- 
fully until daybreak. Landing on the 
wharf, he hastened to arouse its owner, 
who lived in an adjoining house. " Guv'- 
ner, there's a bloke in your tar barge, 
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'ead down, and as dead as cat's 
meat." 

The barge owner swore with fervour 
and comprehension. Deep-sea oaths, riv- 
er-side oaths, from the Earl of Hell's dog 
to the weird curse of the seven orphans 
without a pocket-handkerchief, he ran 
through the choice repertoire of wind-jam- 
mers, bargees, and greasers. Then he got 
into his clothes, and accompanied the in- 
formant to the scene of the tragedy. Ex- 
pectorating upon the victim, he considered 
the matter. " If you was a lighterman," 
he said reflectively, " I'd give yer ten quid 
to take this lot down to Long Reach and 
chuck him overboard. As you ain't, I'll 
give yer a quid to go away and say nothing 
about it." 

" A quid ! " exclaimed the boy, with 
righteous indignation. "Ain't I a-think- 
in' of the poor blokes' widow and orfins, 
'es mother and 'es pals a- weeping for him? 
No, guv'ner; I've got a conscience, I 'ave." 

The barge owner prayed that he might 
be stiffened, be perished in various colours, 
be struck flat aback, and spend the rest of 
his troubled existence in a place where tar 
always boils. 

The boy got into his boat, and suggest- 
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ed five pounds as the value of his con- 
science. The man cast grave reflections 
upon that article of commerce, and finally 
bought it for three. Young Bill rowed 
away rather gratified with the bargain, and 
spent the rest of the day bidding farewell 
to the Duchess and George. 

The lighterman who was employed to 
take the barge to Long Reach and back 
was hugely diverted to find his passenger 
was a man of straw. Ten pounds is suf- 
ficient to make a man discreet, but the 
spending of it loosened his jaws. When 
his owner heard the truth his language was 
too sublime for so poor a medium as print- 
ing ink, and men laughed from Swan Lane 
to Long Reach Tavern. 

It was the boy's intention to get a ship 
in the usual prosaic fashion, but destiny, 
assisted by Snatcher, intervened to make 
his exit from the Pool rather more dra- 
matic. To him he came with a glowing 
tale of things to be found off Morton's 
Wharf, so once more they put out to- 
gether. Upon nearing the wharf, the 
skipper swore he could detect a police-boat 
lying in shore. The crew differed in opin- 
ion, but was finally induced by a rope end 
to row on. At length, at the top of Wool- 
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wich Reach, Snatcher became desperate. 
Boating the oars, he yelled, " 'Ere 'e is ! 
'Ere 'e is! The boy what stole the sherry 
wine ! " 

Instantly he was knocked head over 
heels into the bottom of the boat. The 
skipper unshipped the rudder, flung it over- 
board, grasped the sculls, and saw the 
police-boat racing towards him. The tide 
was just on the turn. Glancing over his 
shoulder as he got way on the boat, he saw 
just ahead a tier of lighters swinging in 
all directions. Snatcher sprang up shriek- 
ing, as the boat headed for certain destruc- 
tion. The next moment they were among 
the first line, with the police-boat racing 
twenty yards astern. Even as they passed 
the ebb took them, and the lighters 
came together with an ominous, grinding 
crunch. Saved by six inches, Snatcher 
scrambled on to the nearest in the second 
line. Then running to its stern, aimed a 
vicious kick at his whilom companion, lost 
his balance, fell into the river, and clung to 
a mooring chain, squealing dismally. An- 
other half dozen powerful strokes sent the 
boat racing between the heavy barges. 
He pulled the sculls inboard to avoid the 
last two, and then went racing down the 
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dark river for all he was worth. Fortu- 
nately the police stopped to rescue Snatch- 
er, who in due season was rewarded by be- 
ing washed and dressed in blue jumper and 
slacks as a boy aboard a reformatory hulk. 

The tide was almost done when young 
Bill was hailed by a despondent looking 
man aboard a sand dredger off Tilbury 
Ness. Pulling alongside, he hung on, 
while the man told a terrible tale of the sea. 
On the previous Saturday his crew had 
gone over to Gravesend with the " tommy 
money," which they had squandered in 
riotous living. For three days he had thus 
been left to starve, at the mercy of the 
waves, the laughing stock of all beholders. 
He dare not leave his dredger, for fear of 
the Conservancy, and expected to be run 
down next tide ; in the meantime would he 
fetch him some food? After a brief parley, 
during which the desperate skipper en- 
gaged him as a member of his crew and 
gave him ten shillings for the leaking boat, 
he set out on the mission of mercy. 

So it happened that during the winter 
he worked on a dredger under the name 
of Bill Smith, a cognomen not unknown 
to the police. It was a terrible life for an 
ill-clad youth. From half ebb to half flood 
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toiling at windlasses, scraping from the 
bottom miserable buckets-full of sand, 
every ton of which cost hours of over- 
strained labour and was worth but a few 
shillings. Then came the hours of ease in 
a filthy cabin, crowded by unwashed men 
whose every word was vile, every thought 
bestial, and every action brutal. In their 
noisome den, or on deck in the biting 
east wind, they bullied and fought, or 
worked and swore. On the night when 
all toilers make merry, they drank their 
way round Gravesend with as many diver- 
sions as possible. On the day the respect- 
able keep holy, those who were not in the 
hands of the police toiled at the windlasses 
with aching heads. According to the 
Holy Scriptures and Lloyd's agency there 
is always trouble for those who go down to 
the sea in ships, and the rule applies as 
much to " drugers off the Ovins " as to 
" wind-jammers " at the breaking of the 
equinox. By day there was trouble about 
tommy-money, clothes, tobacco, words or 
silence. At night there was trouble as to 
the sheep which vanished from the marshes, 
steamers which nearly ran them down, and 
the inevitable lucky man who managed to 
be drunk. What wonder that they were 
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reckless savages, when they worked like 
slaves with their lives in their hands? 
Less wonder that, when they learnt of the 
boy's ambition to be a pilot, they turned 
on him like grey rats upon a cub ferret. 
One clear, cold night a steamer ran over 
four barges off Broad Ness. Four barges 
down, three men drowned, and the pilot's 
liability — drunk or sober — ^limited by Act 
of Parliament, and the ship exempt. Their 
language was most unparliamentary as, 
speaking of widows and orphans, they 
hammered on the grimy table. Many 
times, when pinned down, the steamers 
nearly swamped them, or on wild wintry 
nights came close enough to make every 
man think it was his " call." What won- 
der indeed that they were a " hard case," 
and that every man had his skin full on 
Saturday night, well knowing he might not 
see another pay day? 

It happened one night in the early 
spring that a visitor from a neighbouring 
" druger " became offensively inebriated. 
After a little trouble of a fistic nature, they 
rowed him alongside his own craft, and 
tossed him aboard. The following morn- 
ing he was discovered in the hold with his 
neck broken. The police said manslaugh- 
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ter, the coroner said culpable negligence, 
the hosts said . . . Eh! foolish man; but 
the boy's evidence was indiscreet. So 
many unpleasant things were in store for 
him that he wisely decided to stay in 
Gravesend. He still possessed two pounds, 
so he satisfactorily invested one in three 
successive visits to the music hall with a 
young person who owned a whelk-stall in 
the market. The other he wasted by ap- 
prenticing himself to one Sammy Sutton, a 
waterman of disrepute, who undertook to 
train him as a pilot. 



CHAPTER III. 

It was a warm, moonlit night, there 
were four hours' more ebb, and " the 
houses " had just closed. Sammy Sutton 
was quarrelling with his boy as to a certain 
pot of four which he accused him of hav- 
ing surreptitiously consumed. Sammy 
called him all the bad things he could think 
of — which were numerous and foul. The 
boy kept his distance, and replied with in- 
solent politeness: " Quite right, Mr. Sut- 
ton," or " Certainly, sir." 

The watermen and bargees waiting at 
the steps by the Town Pier at Gravesend 
were much diverted thereby. 

But after a time the preliminary incivil- 
ities bored them, and becoming eager for 
the fight they goaded him on. 

" You never could count your pots 
Sammy," said one. " Anyhow, it's some- 
think to have a real gent to help yer with 
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goin' to be a pilot. S'elp me, I'm se- 
prised at 'es being pals with er low bloke 
like you." 

" Well, I put my bit of brass on the boy. 
Gentleman Bill's a fair bruiser, I tells yer." 

" Never you mind, Sammy; don't you 
be afeared. 'E's only a boy." 

Young Bill squared his shoulders and 
grinned maliciously at his master. He was 
six feet in height, and well proportioned. 
A sufficiency of coarse food and long hours 
at the oars had developed his arms and 
shoulders. He had fulfilled the promise of 
his childhood, and was a handsome young 
ruffian. The unkempt fair hair curled be- 
neath his battered felt hat; his thick, mus- 
cular neck rose like a column above the 
coarse blue jersey. There was down on his 
upper lip, and his g^ey eyes gleamed wick- 
edly as he swaggered round the circle with 
his hands in the pockets of his tattered fus- 
tian jacket. The bystanders felt the lad's 
arms, and, still bantering the man, made 
fabulous bets upon his prowess. 

" Come on, Sammy; 'e can't eat yer. 
I'm yer friend." 

" Chuck it, mate. Sammy's only good 
for tork." 

Suddenly the stream of oaths and ob- 
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scenity ceased, as the man darted across 
the moonlit space, and aimed a blow at the 
boy, who stood laughing in the shadow of 
< an iron house which stands on the top of 
the steps. There was a clang as his fist 
struck the wall, and a yell of joy as the boy 
dodged round him. Sutton turned, so- 
bered and ferocious, and glared at his ad- 
versary as he licked the blood from his 
knuckles. The men closed up, pushing 
them both into the light, and watched 
them in breathless silence as they sparred 
round the ring. The boy feinted at his 
foe's body with the left, and as he returned 
it with a blow, dodged and brought in his 
right on Sutton's nose. The stroke was 
hailed with a burst of laughter, which 
changed to a howl as the man kicked at 
him below the belt. The boy swerved, but 
received it on the thigh, and flew at him 
with a savage yelp. For half a minute 
they fought wildly at close quarters round 
the silent ring, doing but little business. 
Then Sutton seized the boy by the throat, 
who promptly tripped him up, and they 
rolled on the stones in vain endeavours to 
dash out each other's brains upon them. 
Needless to say the onlookers enjoyed it, 
until Sutton bit the boy's forearm, who re- 
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taliated by getting hold of both his ears 
and banging his head on a flagstone. 
Then, feeling it necessary to deny them- 
selves the luxury of a murder, they dragged 
them apart. 

Of the two combatants, the man was 
the more shaken. He leant upon his sup- 
porters gasping with rage, as he mopped 
the blood from his nose with the sleeve of 
his coat. The youth soon recovered 
breath, and throwing off his coat, he rolled 
up the sleeves of his jersey, and waited 
calmly. 

" Don't yer let 'im collar yer, young 
Bill," said a friendly waterman. 

He inclined his head with a grave cour- 
tesy, and smiled disdainfully at the coarse 
abuse of his adversary. The dignified bear- 
ing of the lad attracted the attention of 
a rough-looking old skipper. " Who is 
he? " he asked his neighbour. 

"Just a longshore boy. Foreign to 
these parts. They calls 'im * Gentleman 
Bill ' 'cause — 'cause of 'es little ways." 

" He's the breed," said the old man. 
" I know 'em, mate. Seen many such on 
the Queen's ships. I'll lay my life his fa- 
ther was a good un, and chance who 'es 
mother was. He's copped a nasty knock 
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over the eye, and his lip's split, but 'e don't 
know it. He'll have the best of it, mate. 
Youth and blood. I knows 'em when I 
sees it." 

Again they were sparring in the ring. 
The boy cool and watchful, with all the 
science Knifton had hammered into him 
fresh in his mind. Foiling every fierce at- 
tack, he tapped his master gently in return 
as if it were an exhibition spar. The old 
man-of-war's man pushed into the front 
row, and called deities to witness that it 
was a pretty sight. It was as magnificent 
as science and gorgeous moonlight could 
make a scene of gross brutality. The skill 
and courage of a gentleman were pitted 
against the cunning and ferocity of a sav- 
age. To and fro the youth's graceful fig- 
ure darted, and when the moonlight fell on 
his face, they saw a mass of golden hair 
waving lightly, a smiling mouth with blood 
trickling from its corners, and his grey eyes 
stern and hard. Kept off by skill and su- 
periority in length of arm the savage ex- 
hausted himself by fierce rushes. Again 
and again he recklessly exposed himself, 
but came forth unscathed. His breath 
grew short; age, weight, and a plenitude 
of beer began to weigh heavy on him. 
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Jeers and words of encouragement had 
both ceased, for this was more than an or- 
dinary street fight. They waited eagerly 
for the coup de grace of the boxer, or the 
savage's lucky hit. 

"My Gawd!'' said one man impres- 
sively: " ef Sammy gets 'im down won't 'e 
jest kick 'es face to bits! " 

" If he does," growled the old man-of- 
war's man. " I'll lay the Hurrah! " 

Suddenly the boxer's left had shot out, 
no longer in play, and struck the man 
fair between the eyes. He reeled back- 
wards, the blows showering upon his de- 
fenceless face, and sank down, a limp heap, 
on the pavement. 

Then every man produced a bottle of 
"something short," and yelled with en- 
thusiasm, for the finish was sufficiently dra- 
matic to arouse the most drunken. They 
discussed it noisily in a language which has 
only one adjective, eagerly lavishing drink 
and praise on the hero of the moment. 
But he withdrew from the crowd, and 
perched on the top of the railings, modest- 
ly explained where he had acquired such 
admirable skill, as he puffed at an old clay 
pipe. Sammy Sutton sat on the pavement 
with an expression of deep meditation on 
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his bruised, flabby face, as he rubbed his 
head and wiped his nose. 

" 'Im as I've treated like me own son," 
he remarked with genuine pathos. 

" Pore bloke; 'e must 'ave been treated 
bad! " retorted an unsympathetic sand- 
dredger, amid a roar of laughter. 

" It's the drink, 'orrid drink," con- 
tinued Sammy, growing more despondent, 
" what ruins men an' causes shipwreck 

an Thankee, kindly, I will 'ave just 

a drop." 

He returned the bottle when the anx- 
iety on its owner's face threatened to turn 
from mental to physical activity, and re- 
marked more cheerfully: " Any ways, Billy, 
I ain't the man to bear ill blood. I've alius 
treated you fair and I alius will, s'elp me. 
Ef I've 'ad all the booze, you've 'ad all the 
grub " 

"Sorry if I've hurt you, sir," said the 
boy. 

" Yer did me good, Billy; this 'ere 
blood 'elps me 'ead. It's the cursed drink 
what's to blame. Get out the boat, my 
son, and we'll be safe. There ain't no 'or- 
rid 'ouses for to tempt pore sailor-men to 
drink the devil's brew out on the river. 
Ah! mates, ef I'd not blackslided from the 
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Salwayshum Army, I'd 'ave been a sober, 
Gawd-fearing man this night, 'sted of a 
drunken ole beast. Oh! them 'orrid 
^ouses! Once I was washed in the blood 
of the Lamb——'' 

" 'Bout the only wash yer've 'ad in yer 
bloomin' natural, seeing 'ow yer brag 'bout 
it," snarled a waterman, who, being slight- 
ly addicted to religion, naturally resented 
Sammy's attempt to include himself among 
the pious. 

" Yer 'er Pharisee," retorted Sam- 
my, rising and passing down the steps with 
the ephemeral dignity of a drunken man. 
** I wouldn't loaf in the same goldin streets 
with a swab the likes of you — no! not if 
it was pubs from end to end. Come on, 
Billy; the river's flowing with milk and 
'oney. I've alius treated you fair, and s'elp 
me, I alius will." 

He slid off the railing and turned to go 
down to the boat, when the pious water- 
man seized his arm, saying: " Don't you 
go, young fellow. I knows 'im; he's dan- 
gerous, and he'll do for yer." 

" I'm not afraid of him." 

" He'll knock yer on the 'ead and drop 
yer on the Lower 'Ope," added the sand 
man. 
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Fighting a savage for the entertain- 
ment of a sympathetic crowd was a slight 
strain on the nerves compared with the 
ordeal of watching his every movement for 
hours in an open boat. The boy quailed 
at the thought, and wished he had not been 
so prompt in denying fear. Yet to stay 
ashore meant semi-starvation for days, and 
having once suffered, he feared hunger as 
only growing youths do. Already he had 
acquired the recklessness of the men who 
earn their bread with their lives in their 
hands, so he answered lightly, " I want my 
grub, so I must go." 

" It's in the breed," growled the old 
man-of-war's-man. " You take this, my 
son — careful, it's sharp — and watch him 
like the Devil does the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury." 

" Thanks," he said, gratefully, slipping 
the sheath-knife into his pocket. " I'll re- 
turn it to-morrow." 

" All right ; any time I'm passing '11 do. 
That's my barge, Alliance, of Rochester — 
there ain't no better on the river. I'm 
Jack Smithers." 

Ere, Billy," howled his employer, 
leaving me to do all the work. Come on ; 
or we'll miss the tide." 
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"All right — coming." 

Sutton was already in the stem with 
the lines in his hands. Young Bill sprang 
lightly over the bows, pushed off, fended 
her clear of the other boats, and took his 
place on the rowing thwart. They drifted 
out into the slack water; with a few strong . 
pulls he turned her head to the swirling \ 
tide-way gleaming beneath the moon. 
"Hallelujah!" yelled the group from the 
steps. 

" Praise His name! " bellowed Sammy. 
"The river flowing with milk an' 'oney. 
No 'orrid 'ouses to ruin pore blokes. 
Praise 'Es name!" 

The oars stirred up sudden flecks of 
moonlit water in the dark shadows, as, 
threading their way among the small craft 
and barges brought up, young Bill rowed 
slowly into mid-stream. They passed 
above the huge black mooring buoys, with 
dark, gurgling water under them, where 
the moonlight danced on the edges of 
mimic maelstroms; through the tiers of 
motionless sailing ships, awaiting tugs, 
their sides grey with glistening silver light, 
their black, waving shadows like blots on 
the gleaming tide; out on the silent, de- . 
serted stream, where the full moon hung in 
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a dome of silver, and the vapours rose in 
sheeny curtains shrouding the scene with 
mystery. 

Sutton sat with his head on his breast, 
sleeping heavily. The moonlight glis- 
tened on his rounded shoulders, and be- 
yond them the rower saw a thin wake 
spread out until it seemed to stretch right 
across the smooth, unruffled stream. The 
silence was painful; even the gurgling of 
the tide round the buoys brought a sensa- 
tion of relief to his over-strained nerves. 
Resting on the oars he looked up the river; 
the lights of the town already glowed dully 
in the distance, the Tilbury Hotel loomed 
a grey blot on the horizon, even the electric 
lights in the docks twinkled weakly. They 
had drifted by the deserted coal hulks. 
They were absolutely alone. Glancing 
over his shoulder he saw the Ovens Buoy 
blinking on the port bow; beyond, the 
Lower Hope filled with silvery mist, re- 
lieved only by the red glow of the cement 
works at Clifle, shrouded and silent. A 
sudden terror overwhelmed him as the last 
words of the men flashed across his mind. 
A cattle boat swung on her hook in High- 
am Bight ; clutching the oars in a frenzy pf 
despair, he pulled towards her. 
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** Ship them oars, Billy," growled Sut- 
ton drowsily. " 'Ave a doss while we drift 
down. We're all right." 

The knife in his jacket pocket swung 
against his body as he paused. It gave 
him courage, so he hoarsely said, "All 
right," and obeyed. 

Curled up in the bottom of the boat 
with his head underneath a thwart, he 
thrust his right hand into the pocket, and, 
clutching the haft of the knife, waited. 
Hours seemed to pass, for he counted time 
by the beating of his heart, until a shadow 
fell upon him. Without moving he glanced 
from the corner of his eye and saw Sutton 
bending over him, with his left hand clutch- 
ing the gunwhale, and a short crowbar 
raised in his right. Carefully calculating 
the distance, he decided that he could 
stab him to the heart without rising. 
Then keeping his head well under the pro- 
tecting thwart, he asked, sharply: " What's 
up?" 

The crowbar vanished behind the man's 
back as he replied, somewhat unsteadily: 
" I've been a-coiling the line, boy. Don't 
you worrit yourself. There's a screw in 
the Reach, I thinks. 'Ere, your eyes is 
sharper — crawl out and 'ave a look." 
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" I can hear the thud of her engine," he 
said, with a low laugh. 

" You're a bright young un! " snarled 
Sutton, retiring backwards to the stern 
sheets. 

Then he crawled from the bottom of 
the boat, and sitting on the thwart, 
watched him with the fierce, unswerving 
stare of a hunted animal at bay, until the 
man was forced to feign sleep. The moon 
was paling overhead; he knew the grey 
dawn was breaking behind him, but dared 
not turn his head. The tide commenced 
to make, so getting out the oars he kept 
the boat in the slack water, until at last the 
welcome thud of an approaching steamer 
came to his weary ears. 

" Where yer a-going to? " yelled Sut- 
ton, with an oath. " Can't yer see Mikey 
towing on your quarter? " 

" You're steering," retorted the boy, 
without moving his gaze from his face. 

The steamer went swishing by, cold and 
grey in the morning light. He glanced at 
her deserted decks, the light still burning 
in the chart room, the silent steersmen and 
watchful pilot on the bridge, eager to pick 
up the Custom's officer before the full force 
of the tide made it dangerous to slow 
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down; the waterman's boat bobbing up 
and down in the foam of her backwash, 
with its owner dozing in the stem. He 
knew they were powerless to aid him, and 
his heart sank as the grin on Sutton's face 
showed that he too realised the acuteness 
of the torture. 

" Nice mornin*, ain't it? " he said pres- 
ently. " 'Nough to make a young bloke 
like you thank the good Lord 'e's alive, 
ain't it? 'Ere comes the old 'Awk. We'll 
'00k on to 'er." 

Before they were alongside, Sutton left 
the steering lines and went forward to coil 
his towing line with more than the usual 
care. " Bit shaky this mornin'," he ex- 
plained. " 'Eavy on the starbud. Oh ! 
the 'orrid drink!" 

The black, bare sides of the steamer 
rose above them; with a rapid stroke he 
placed the boat alongside, and jerked the 
oars from the rowlocks. Sutton fixed the 
hook on the rail just abaft the beam. 
"Quick, Billy!" he screamed. "For 
God's sake over-haul the line! " 

In an instant he was in the bows, and 
clutched the line with his left hand as the 
boat swung. Sutton dodged behind him 
and dropped a couple of turns round his 
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neck. Even as it tightened round his 
throat the knife flashed out, and, as the 
man pushed him overboard, he slashed 
through the rope behind him. He swung 
like a pendulum against the vessel's side, 
with the water up to his waist, as he 
grasped the line. Through the still morn- 
ing air rang an awful shriek of terror, as 
the doomed man in the boat clutched wide- 
ly at the smooth side of the steamer. The 
gently rocking boat seemed stationary as 
the white water churned up by the propel- 
ler crept up to it. "My God! mercy! 
My God ! '' screamed the frenzied man as 
he beat upon the cold iron plates with his 
weak hands. The boat heaved as it slid 
softly under the counter. There was 
the muffled thud of the engines, the regular 
swish of the screw, the pulsating gasp of 
the condenser valves, and far away in the 
seething wake bits of board and broken 
oars were bobbing up and down. 

" This'll want a lot of explaining," said 
a deck hand, too serious even to swear. 

" It's murder! " cried another hotly; 
" that's the explaining of it. We hauls this 
young chap aboard with a knife in his teeth. 
Their tow-line's cut, and his mate's 
drowned." 
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He sat on the deck in the midst of an 
excited group of seamen. Raising his 
head, he took the knife from between his 
teeth and stuck it mechanically in the 
planking. 

" Where's old Sammy? " he asked 
dreamily. 

" Sliced up by our propeller. He's 
with the eels at the bottom of the Lower 
Hope, and as sure as God made little 'ta- 
ters, you'll " 

He laughed hysterically, and the in- 
furiated seaman, kicking him with his 
heavy sea-boots, yelled: " An' you'll swing 
for it ! There's the rope round your neck 
this very minute." 

He raised his hands to cast it off, when 
they were gripped by the same man, 
who, prefacing his words with an inco- 
herent string of oaths, cried: "A clove 
hitch, as I'm a bo'sun! Who in the 
devil's name slipped that round your 
throat?" 

" He did — Sammy Sutton — ^in the 
Lower Hope. You see, we had a fight 
last night, and he meant doing for me. 
They told me so ashore, and I saw it in his 
face ... in the Lower Hope . . . Ain't 
it funny? " 
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" Get him a drink/' said the bo'sun, still 
holding his hands as if in a vice. 

" That's right," exclaimed another man. 
" My Bible oath on it, that's just as he 
came aboard." 

Some one seized the passenger's morn- 
ing coffee from the galley. They poured 
it down his throat; then the bo'sun said: 
" Now, young man, steady, and tells us all 
about it. Hold on a bit. Mr. Morley, sir, 
will you just listen to what he says? " 

The second officer had hurried from his 
room for that purpose. Rolling a ciga- 
rette, he said: " All right, carry on." 

" As we came alongside, just as he fixed 
the hook, he called out that the rope was 
tangled. He got behind me and slipped 
this over my head; but, as he pushed me 
overboard, I cut the rope with Mr. Smith- 
er's knife." 

" What a d d, low villain! " said the 

second officer, puffing his cigarette. " See 
the idea, men? He'd have strangled him, 
and cast off the hitch when we slowed 
down. Good job the old Hawk chopped 
him up. Get the men ready to pass the 
doctors, bo'sun." 

"All right, sir. And you, young 
chap," continued the bo'sun, impressively, 
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"you keep that hitch round your neck 
until you falls in afore old Hawkins, or, by 

! he'll hang you. It's yer bloomin' 

halliby, see." 

It is a curious marine phenomenon that 
anything of an extraordinary nature which 
happens aboard a ship is always witnessed 
by the entire crew. If a block falls from 
aloft on to a deserted deck, every self-re- 
specting man will swear it came within an 
inch of his head, quite regardless of the 
known fact that he was turned in at the 
time. Thus it was that by the time the 
Hawk was within Gravesend Reach all the 
deck hands were eager to take Bible and 
other oaths on the facts of the case, with 
the exception of one, who was too ill to 
have any self-respect. The captain's duty 
was to protect his owners, and the pilot 
had no wish to be sued by the widow, so 
public opinion aboard the Hawk was 
strongly in favour of the unconcerned lad, 
who stood by the gangway with a clove 
hitch round his neck and half a towing line 
neatly coiled over his arm. When the de- 
tective came on board, the desire he 
evinced of making a case was quickly 
laughed to scorn. The captain insisted on 
the boy being landed with the pilot, and 
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the affair reported to the local authorities. 
The few loafers on the steps were more sur- 
prised to see young Bill than by his unusual 
necktie. However, the pilot would not 
permit any explanation, but hurried him 
into the " Three Daws," ordered breakfast, 
sent for the police, and locked the door. 
It was the first proud moment in the lad's 
life, to sit in one of those small, clean rooms 
sacred to the use of pilots, facing one of 
those mighty beings across a spotless table- 
cloth, upon which was set out a breakfast 
which rarely falls to the lot of ordinary 
mortals. The arrival of the police inspec- 
tor was somewhat disconcerting, but he 
proved particularly urbane, joining them 
at the table after despatching a man for the 
coroner's officer. He proved equally affa- 
bly disposed on rum-and-milk, and the 
story having been told, young Bill was at 
last permitted to take the rope from his 
neck. 

The accident excited passing interest 
on the water-side, where regret was freely 
expressed for the loss of so good a boat. 
With the unreasonableness of women — ^for 
during life he had shamefully ill-treated her 
— the widow hastened to the police station 
to demand various portions of the " mur- 
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derer's " body. These were refused her, 
but the inspector spoke with becoming se- 
verity to the delinquent. There was the 
matter of the drunken man who fell into 
the hold of the sand-dredger off Tilbury 
Point. Certain sheep missed from the 
marshes on the other side were still in ques- 
tion. He was a very bad character, and 
unless he appeared at the inquiry, trouble 
might be anticipated. Both the inspector 
and the pilot were impressed by the boy's 
manner, and earnestly recommended him 
to go to sea when the affair was settled. 
Fortunately the latter made arrangements 
for him to stay at the " Three Daws " for 
a few days, otherwise he would have been 
starved; for although every one was anx- 
ious to stand drink while he told the story, 
there was a marked disinclination to em- 
ploy him. The landlady was by no means 
favourably disposed, in spite of the cus- 
tom he brought the house. So for two 
days he sat on the little promenade, over- 
looking the river, watching for the Alliance 
and Jack Smithers. 

"Hi! Young Bill!" yelled a man 
from the pier, " Mikey's got 'im." 

A reward of two pounds, offered by the 
widow, had infused a little interest into the 
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recovery of the body. He hastened to the 
steps, where a small crowd of loafers had 
collected. Mikey sat in his boat holding a 
line; in the slack water something was roll- 
ing lazily. The blue stump of a forearm, 
with the white bone protruding, rose above 
the water. 

" That comes of trjring to hang on to 
propellers,** remarked a man, expectorat- 
ing into the stream. 

" Cam't see what good 'ell be to 'es 
missus, an)rways," said another, with a 
laugh. 

" Forty bob's what 'e's worth to me," 
growled Mikey, twisting his line to make 
the corpse roll over. 

" 'Ow 'ave yer got 'im, mate? " asked 
the first speaker, languidly. 

" Runnin' bowline round his feet 

him! Lot of trouble he give me. Kept 
on sinking. Alius was a aggravating bloke, 
was Sammy. Give us a hand with him, 
and we'll wet it." 

" 'Ere's the perleeceman with the kor- 
fin," exclaimed some one; whereupon the 
onlookers became so excited that five men 
took their hands from their pockets. 

" I'm the man what found him, sir. 
Book him to me, sir," said Mikey, address- 
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ing the policeman as he brought his line 
ashore. 

Half a dozen men seized it and hauled 
in with a jerk. The maimed arm cleaved 
the water until the feet struck the bottom 
step. 

Up with 'im, mates/* cried Mikey; 
he alius was a aggravating cuss.'* 

Another jerk brought the body half- 
way up the steps. The arms were rigidly 
extended, but the head, rolling on its 
shoulders, struck each step as they pulled. 

" Broke 'es bloomin' neck 'e 'as," said 
one man as they paused. " Mikey, 'es mis- 
sus '11 want to take off five bob for that 
missing hand. 'E ain't all there, mate." 

" Nice pair of boots of 'es, Mikey," said 
another, with a wink. 

"The uppers is split, mate," he an- 
swered regretfully. Whereat they laughed. 

" What did 'e 'ave in 'es pockets, 
Mikey? " 

" What every bloke 'as what's found in 
this 'ere Reach! " 

" That's not much, if I'm a judge," said 
the policeman. " Now then, bring him 
up. 

Thus admonished they gave a final jerk. 
The body bumped up the remaining steps. 
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slid on its back, like a fish upon a slab, 
across the pavement, leaving a wide streak 
of water behind. It stopped on the very 
scene of the fight, almost at the feet of the 
victor. 

" Hello, young Bill! " yelled the laugh- 
ing men; " take a look at 'im, young un." 

" Rum start, ain't it? " 

" Gor, blyme! 'ow 'ed er larfed if it had 
been you." 

He looked steadily at the awful thing at 
his feet. The distended body, the out- 
stretched arms, the white bone sticking 
out of the blue flesh, the bruised face with 
its huge open mouth and yellow teeth, the 
sightless eyes with terror still in them as 
they glared at the sun. 

" That's what he meant for me," he said 
with a smile, then sauntered calmly away. 

Even the callous men paused to think. 
Once it had been a man with failings com- 
mon to all of them. There was his 
widow 

" Just put him in the shell as if he was 
not a dog, will you ! " said the policeman, 
sternly. 

" You do it yerself, sir, if you likes," 
said one of them with a grin. As he pressed 
down the lid, water squirted from beneath 
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it, and he added : " Pore old Sammy ! Any" 
ways 'es last drink was a big un, if it was 
only water. 'Ow 'e 'ated itl " 

That was the only genuine expression 
of sympathy. 

After duly considering the unimpeach- 
able sworn testimony of the crew, the evi- 
dence of the boy, and the insignificant fact 
that the foreman was the pilot's cousin, 
the jury brought in as a verdict, " The de- 
ceased met his death from a misadventure, 
for which the owners, officers, pilot, and 
crew of the Hawk are not responsible. As 
to this here boy, sir, we thinks " 

" Do you add this as a rider? '* de- 
manded the Coroner. 

" You call it what you likes, sir. Me 
and these other gentlemen thinks he ain't 
fit for a respectable place like Gravesend 
and oughter be sent to Blackwall." 

" Nonsense! What's the other case, 
officer? " 

" Only over-laying, sir.'* 

The sixth case of over-laying in as 
many weeks, gentlemen, and no doubt 
the child was insured. Do you wish 
the mother to be sent to Blackwall 
also? " 

Young Bill was in desperate straits. 
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The landlady of the "Three Daws" was 
glad to be rid of him; Mrs. Sutton was 
scouring the town with a broken bottle in 
her pocket, and uncanny threats upon her 
lips. His sole asset was the hook and 
line to which so much morbid interest at- 
tached. This he sold to an eager collector 
of such curios, but refused a magnificent 
offer for the knife. Having expended 
most of the money in hospitality to the 
police, who congratulated him upon his 
lucky escape, he lurked down to the water 
side and hid on the pier to watch for the 
Alliance. Since he had started in life the 
only man who had shown him any kind- 
ness was Jack Smithers, and, cost what it 
might, the knife should be returned. 
Then the world was before him. Sleep- 
ing during the flood he watched the ebb 
with untiring patience, envying the 
wretched seamen on outward bound sail- 
ing ships, the men working on the coal 
hulks, and even the shrimpers. For they 
all had a place in the economy of the uni- 
verse, while he was worse than a stray dog, 
for his appetite was greater. At length 
he decided the Alliance must have gone by 
unnoticed, and had determined to beg a 
passage to Rochester, when the bright 
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tan sails with a star painted on the peak 
came round Tilbury Dockhead. In a mo- 
ment he was down by the boats at the 
steps. The first man he met was the pious 
waterman. 

" Put me aboard that barge," he en- 
treated. 

" Got your tanner? " 

" No." 

"Then swim," and the pious person 
turned on his heels with a laugh. 

" 'Ere you are, young Bill," cried 
Mikey. " I'll give yer a shove off." 

As he sprang on the barge Mikey 
shoved off, and in reply to his shouts, re- 
marked, as he gripped the sculls — 

"A good riddance yer are to Graves- 
end! You stop there 'till the devil wants 
yer — ^what won't be long, I'm thinking. 
Good mornin', sir. I 'opes you'll give me 
a job when ye're a pilot." 

The young man, who was steering, 
maintained a haughty indifference, so he 
asked: " Mr. Smithers aboard? " 

"Yes, he is," said the owner of the 
name, thrusting his head and shoulders 
from the cabin hatch. "What do you 
want? Hullo! young cock bird, is it 
you' 
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" IVe brought back the knife, sir, and 
I'm much obliged to you." 

Smithers received it eagerly, and turn- 
ing it over in his hands felt the edge, say- 
ing to the man at the tiller — 

" This is the very knife what did the 
trick, Frank, and this is the young fellow 
hisself what I read you about in Lloyd's 
last Sunday. Come below and tell me all 
about it. My oath, young un, you look 
all flat aback 1" 

" IVe had a soldier's breakfast," ex- 
plained young Bill with a weak smile. 

Both men laughed, for they under- 
stood the subtlety of the expression, and 
the deficiencies of such a meal were hospi- 
tably provided as he gave an unabridged 
narrative of the adventure. When he had 
finished the knife was no longer an ordi- 
nary tool, but the relic of a tragedy worthy 
a place in Madame Tussaud's, fated to be 
stuck in many public-house counters, 
while its proud owner told all hearers how 
it " did the trick for a blanked Gravesend ' 
water-rat." So before they went on deck 
Smithers placed it carefully in a locker, 
where lay a clean shirt, his Sunday bandan- 
na, and the barge's race flags. 

He provided the guest with a pipe of 
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tobacco, then took the tiller from the 
haughty Frank, who promptly went be- 
low. They had a clear lay to the Chap- 
man, so with a few shrewd questions he 
drew from young Bill an account of his 
past. A sudden hope had arisen in the 
lad's mind that Smithers might ship him, 
so he kept nothing back. The old man 
laughed at his Fleet Street experiences, 
and Mother Hubbard's rabbit skins; lis- 
tened with interest to his sad childhood, 
and shook his head over the sheep-stealing 
and the sand-man disaster. 

" And what are you going to do now, 
cock bird? " he asked at the conclusion. 

" Make a fortune as soon as possible," 
answered young Bill, with a merry laugh. 

" Now," said Smithers very gravely, 
after a pause, " the Alliance ain't no or- 
dinary barge, nor no road to fortune. 
Any ways, she's the cup winner, and the 
best afloat on the London river. Now, 
you're a gentleman's son, and the only 
thing I got for wasting ten years on 
Queen's ships was a liking for gentlemen. 
Now, I've my regulations aboard here, 
which is all hands wash regular, and no 
swearing. I ain't a pious chap, but I won't 
have no language— d'yer see? Now, 
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you're a regular young stiff, but if you'll 
agree to them regulations I'll ship you, 
'cause you're a gentleman's son." 

" My " he commenced with enthu- 
siasm, but the skipper raised a warning 
finger, so he continued with a smile: " It's 
awfully good of you, sir, and I'll do my 
best." 

" Well said. You'll have rations and 
two bob a week until you're fit for rating. 
Harold Hamer's a very fine name, but it 
want's buoying for ordinary men, so we'll 
call you Bill, what's handy like, and not 
dangerous to the uneddecated." 

The fore-peak of the Alliance was eight 
feet square, with a bunk on either side, 
flanked by rows of lockers, a bare plank 
deck and a small stove forward; all as 
clean as water and hard work could make 
them. From the moment Bill sat down 
to survey it by the light through the 
hatchway, the humanizing influence of a 
home commenced to work within him. 
Taking the empty pipe from his mouth 
he placed it in a snug corner. It was his 
sole possession, and he experienced a 
strange pleasure in having a place of his 
own for its reception. The skipper was 
not addicted to idle thoughts, so he did 
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not realise that he had done more for the 
cause of civilisation that day than all the 
workhouses in the land. Rendered cal- 
lous and ferocious by long years of ill- 
usage and neglect, the vagrom boy was 
ripe for a career of violence and crime, 
from which he had been rescued by the 
affluence of two shillings a week and a 
home. For although the civilised man is 
hampered by his many needs, the savage 
is rendered dangerous by his ever-pressing 
wants. 

Life was indeed a pleasant pastime 
aboard the Alliance, as they worked their 
tides on those sparkling, sunlit days. 
After a wash down fore and aft, the cabin 
and fore-peak had been scrubbed, and 
every fall coiled down, the skipper relaxed 
from a grim disciplinarian to the kindly 
old shellback he really was. Then Frank, 
no longer haughty, but the best of mates, 
would take the wheel, while the skipper, 
seated on the hatches with the boy, would 
teach him knots, bends, and splices. 
Many a tough yarn he spun, many a pleas- 
ant jest they bandied with confreres as they 
passed. Oftentimes they sang and yelled, 
for to be alive was a joy. Overhead every 
inch of tanned canvas was drawing, the 
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water was moaning under the bows, while 
in t^e cabin a stew was bubbling in the pot, 
or the kettle was hissing merrily. What 
mattered it if at midnight the anchor held 
in the good blue clay until every muscle 
ached as they toiled at the winch! They 
cast off the brail, hauled in the sheet, 
hoisted the foresail, set jib and topsail. 
Then a steaming cup of tea and soft 
blankets for the watch below. And the 
wondrous moonlit nights when they 
glided up the river with its glittering lights 
and vague distances — a fairyland! When 
everything was hushed, the water droned 
dreamily under their bows as the black ex- 
panse of sail cleft the moonlight, and the 
skipper sang softly in his beard. And 
most glorious of all those days of dead 
head-winds and sudden squalls; when jib 
and topsail came down with a run, and the 
mainsail was half-brailed, as the " old 
box " raced along, knocking up clouds of 
spray; when the keen wind whistled round 
their backbones, the rain drenched their 
tan canvas smocks as they raced about 
the streaming waterways, hauling or cast- 
ing off; when the skipper, encased in 
his " oilies,*' yelled orders, short and clear, 
and every nerve and pulse was ting- 
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ling with the excitement of the sport; 
tacking to and through in the slack, cheat- 
ing the ebb tide until the shelter of the 
last mess was won. Then the merry clat- 
ter of the cable, a rapid stow on deck, and 
all hands below to wring out their drip- 
ping clothes, stretch their tired limbs in 
the warmth, and feast on the contents of 
the pot. Truly the Alliance was as 
" white " a ship as good old Jack could 
make her. 

Certainly there were irksome days 
spent in shifting freights, but always re- 
lieved by change of scene. Now in some 
quaint old Essex town they shipped a 
cargo of wheat, or by the brown fields of 
a Kentish farm took aboard a stack of 
straw. Sometimes in a secluded creek 
they sought a freight of chemicals, bricks, 
or paper, to be exchanged at some still 
more noisome wharf for cement, esparto, 
or rags. Upon the latter occasions the 
skipper had been known to swear, but 
more often a kindly Providence granted 
them a freight to Dover, the Solent, or 
some little south coast port. Jubilant in- 
deed werfe the crew as the Alliance nosed 
round the Forelands, for to go down Chan- 
nel was their heart's desire. Now run- 

7 
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ning down the Wallet, now beating in the 
Gull, always change and motion, and in 
the fore-peak the only home Bill had ever 
known. Often their voyages ended in the 
toil-stained stream which flows through 
the heart of the metropolis of the world. 
Jack Smithers, being a Cockney, was just- 
ly proud of his birthplace. It mattered 
not if they were quietly running to their 
berth, or boxing her about in the crowded 
Pool, on such occasions he always gave 
vent to the same remark. 

Shifting his quid, he would expecto- 
rate into the stream and say, as if for the 
first time: " Did you ever hear tell what 
the Lord Mayor said to the king in that 
great mutiny two hundred years back? 
The king turned nasty, and he said he*d 
take his court away; and the Lord Mayor, 
with his mace, he ups and says : ' Yer 
Majesty can take yer court where you 
like, so long as yer leaves us the river.' 
The river, lads, what's made London the 
biggest show on earth, what's called the 
highway of nations." 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Alliance lay off Putney Bridge 
Wharf waiting for the tide, having just dis- 
charged a cargo of bricks. The decks had 
been washed, everything was ship-shape, 
and in two hours* time they would be able 
to drift down below bridges once more. 
The skipper was below darning socks, the 
mate was asleep in a bunk, the boy was 
stretched on the cabin top, enjoying a 
well-earned pipe, as he languidly watched 
the smoke curl from the chimney. Slow- 
ly the winter sun sank behind the bridge 
into the London grey beyond. Instantly 
the river looked cold and cheerless, the 
mists no longer sparkled, and the breeze 
suddenly became keen. Rolling over on 
to his back, he stretched himself with the 
luxurious feeling of well-earned ease, and 
was about to seek the warmth of the cabin, 
when a familiar voice said, " 'Ow are yer? " 

Starting up, he saw Knifton standing 
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on the wharf, with the Duchess squatting 
at his heels. The navvy's thin, bronzed 
face was a bewildering network of smiling 
wrinkles, his jacket was buttoned up to 
the throat, and the hand he extended 
shook with cold. 

"First rate!" cried the boy, clasping 
hirhand. "How cold you are! Where 
have you been? Come on board." 

" Sukem-Berber Railway," explained 
Knifton, as he stepped on to the barge. 
The Duchess followed with marked reluc- 
tance, and fawned upon the boy. 

"Artemoon, guv'ner," said Knifton, 
as the skipper's head appeared in the 
hatchway. 

"This is my governor, sir," said the 
boy, towering above him, with one hand 
resting affectionately on the little man's 
shoulder, " Bulldog Billy, one of the best ; 
and this is his celebrated bitch, Duchess." 

The Duchess acknowledged the intro- 
duction by licking the skipper's nose. Pat- 
ting her head, he surveyed the man keenly, 
and then said : " Come below out of the 
cold." 

Seated on a locker near the stove, 
Knifton's bright eyes wandered rapidly 
round the cabin as he filled a pipe. Puff- 
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ing at It contentedly, he fixed his steady 
gaze on his late apprentice, and finally re* 
marked: " Strewth, young Bill, ye're all 
right!" 

" Never been better," exclaimed the 
boy with enthusiasm; " finest barge, nice 
mate, and the best old man on the London 
river. How's Molly?" 

" All right." 

" And Jarge? " 

" All right." 

" How is the shop going? Are they 
doing well?" 

" Yus." 

" Now tell us all about yourself, gover- 
nor. Where have you been? " 

" Sukem." 

" What for? " 

" The firm." 

The skipper could no longer restrain 
his merriment at this meagre conversa- 
tion. Sinking back in his seat, he laughed 
incessantly, while the boy continued to ex- 
tract scraps of information from their visi- 
tor. Knifton regarded him with mild sur- 
prise, and finally said, as he tossed half-a- 
sovereign on the table: "Torkin's *ard 
work. Get a couple er gallons of the best, 
boy." 
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The skipper nearly had a fit, but the 
clink of the jars awoke Frank in the fore- 
peak. Scenting beer he came aft, and was 
introduced. For the want of something 
better he said: " What a fine dog! " 

Bulldog Billy solemnly removed the 
pipe from his mouth, and having exhaled 
a huge cloud of smoke, commenced. 
" Dawgs, young man. . . ." When the 
boy returned ten minutes later he was 
still in the full flood of eloquence. 

The prompt application of a mug of 
beer stopped him, and the skipper whis- 
pered with a g^n: " Most talkative chap 
I ever seed— on dawgs." 

" Keep it," said Knifton, when the boy 
tendered him the change. 

" Thank you. Times good, I sup- 
pose? " 

" Fifty-two pund ten the firm giv' me 
when I come ashore." 

" Now, governor, for goodness sake 
tell us where you've been to train down so 
fine? " entreated the boy. 

" Ain't I told yer twice, yer fool! " 

exclaimed Knifton, with mild irritation. 
" Sukem, sand, salt, sun, and sojers. The 
bloomin' 'ole!" 

"What, constructing the railway?" 
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queried the skipper. "The Suakim-Ber- 
ber Railway, what's been in Lloyd's paper 
so much ? " 

" In course," assented Knifton. 

There was a pause, during which they 
watched the wrinkles gather on his face. 
At length he gave vent to a sputtering 
sound; a delicate blending of giggles 
and a sneeze. The skipper watched him 
anxiously, until the smothered explo- 
sion; then hastened towards him with the 
beer. 

" Oh! it's all right," said the boy; " he 
is laughing now, fit to kill himself. He 
isn't a noisy chap, my governor." 

" Yus, I did larf," exclaimed Knifton, 
upon his recovery, " fit to bust meself for 
to see them (epithet) Tommies work. 
*Strewth, our's was a pickernick job! Out 
every night laying the track, which them 
Der-viciouses pulled up every day as we 
was a-larfing in our tent with rations and 
two pund or more a week. And them 
(epithet) Tommies out in the sun, a-friz- 
zling all day, and a-covering of us, and be- 
ing shot at all night, 'strewth, for a bob a 
day! I'd just lie in the tent and larf fit to 
die for to think I wasn't one of 'em any 



more." 
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" I ain't surprised you're so thin," said 
the skipper, compassionately. 

" Why, you must have laughed more 
than you did when you saw that baby run 
over by a tramcar in the Old Kent Road! " 
remarked the boy. 

" Wasn't in it ! " he asserted, gravely 
chuckling. 

" What was that, Billy? " inquired the 
skipper. 

Then the boy narrated the previous re- 
corded laugh of his governor. As they 
were " gin-crawling " the Old Kent Road, 
a woman dropped her baby under a tram- 
car, and Knifton detected humour in the 
incident. With the unreasonableness of 
woman-kind in general, Molly resented it 
so much that she struck him with her um- 
brella, saying: **If it *ad been a dawg, yer 
brute . . ." whereat the little man had 
laughed till he fell. 

"UmphI Most humorous chap in 'es 
way," grunted the skipper. 

" Molly called to me ' mind your con- 
track, young Bill,' " said Knifton inconse- 
quentially. 

What do you mean? " he asked. 
Erbout seeing yer grandfather, an' 
giving 'im particular hell, accordin' to con- 
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track with yer father when 'e giv' me the 
thirty pund," he explained. 

" It's off," said the boy promptly. 
" I've a good job here, and I'm not going 
to leave it to oblige my father. He was 
never much good to me, nor did anything, 
bar kick me." 

" Old Molly giv' me the papers," con- 
tinued Knifton, without deigning to no- 
tice his objections. " Colonel 'Amer, 
Skelling Towers, is the bloke. There's ten 
pund left — ^we'U start afore it's spent. Gawd 
sterike me fours-erbout, I swored it! " 

" You'll save the ten pounds, governor, 
for I'm not going," replied young Bill dog- 
gedly. 

" Mind my dawg," said Knifton to 
Frank. Then rising from the seat, he re- 
moved his jacket, rolled up his shirt- 
sleeves, flung his cap on the floor, and in- 
quired gently of the disobedient appren- 
tice: " Will yer cum outside? " 

" Yes, I will," cried the boy angrily, as 
he sprang up. "I'll teach you to come 
trying to upset a man who's earning a 
honest living! Lot of good you've been 

to me! D d near as bad as my father! 

Chuck yer overboard for a tinker's cuss, 
yer- " 
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"What!" roared Smithers, stepping 
between them, as he suddenly realised the 
turn the conversation had taken, " fight on 
my lower deck! Sit down. Bill." 

The boy sat down, and the angry skip- 
per swung round to meet Bulldog Billy 
with blows or words as the case required. 
The little man was on guard, and at a 
glance Smithers read the expression on 
his face. The berserk blood was surging 
in his brain, he saw red, and would fight 
fifty men without a word. Clutching at 
the mug, he filled it with beer, and holding 
it towards him said, with a laugh: " Have 
a drink, mate? " 

For a moment Knifton glared at the 
mug, then taking it, said softly: " Good 
'ealth, guv'ner," and drank slowly, with 
his gleaming eyes fixed on the boy. Then 
the skipper, speaking rapidly, demanded 
an explanation, and having received it 
said, even before the berserk had emptied 
the mug, " Of course you shall go, you 
young fool! The Alliance can sail without 
you, and I'll keep yer berth open, sonny, 
never fear." 

" Thank you, sir; then I'll go." 

" I 'ates argefying," remarked Knifton, 
resuming his pipe and jacket. 
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At eleven o'clock the following morn- 
ing a most disreputable trio demanded ad- 
mission at the gates of Skelling Towers. 
They had travelled all night with a bottle 
of whisky apiece to console them. Even 
the Duchess looked dissipated; her owner 
was like a burglar on strike pay. The 
appearance of the boy, in a blue jersey 
and broken felt hat, quite warranted 
the. assertion of the old woman in 
the lodge, that they did not require any 
fish. 

" Fish be blowed ! " cried the boy with 
a laugh. " I'm Harold Hamer, on a visit 
to my grandfather." 

Before she could recover from the 
shock they had pushed past her, so, lock* 
ing the gate, she followed, trembling with 
fear. Arriving at the end of the drive 
they actually sauntered straight across 
the lawn to the entrance of the house. 
Through the window they could see two 
gentlemen seated at breakfast, in a room 
which opened direct on to the garden. 

" Hi ! " shouted a gardener, running 
towards Jhem, " that's the way to the 
county jail! Skip while you've got a 
chance. The colonel '11 give you six 
months at least." 
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"Tell Colonel Hamer to come out 
here, will yer? " said the boy curtly. 

The man stood aghast at such inso- 
lence. Suddenly the door was flung 
open by a plump butler, who scur- 
ried towards them. A young man fol- 
lowed with a serviette in his hand, and 
stood in the porch laughing. From the 
room came hoarsely roared orders as to 
their future. 

" Stop these men, Tocker," said the 
butler. " Call for assistance from the 
stables." 

The gardener, shouting lustily, placed 
his hand on Knifton's shoulder. The next 
moment he was seated on the ground rub- 
bing his jaw. The butler was racing to- 
wards the house with the Duchess within 
two feet of his heels. " Save me, Mr. Tal- 
lion, save me!" he screamed. 

The gentleman in the porch stopped 
laughing as he sprang aside to let the man 
past. Dropping the serviette over the 
Duchess's head, he clutched the collar, 
and lifted her forefeet from the ground. 
The intruders approached with the ut- 
most unconcern. Two men from the 
stables ran to intercept them. It was a 
very pretty fight, but the struggles of the 
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dog prevented Tallion from enjoying it. 
The trembling butler wheeled the colonel 
in his chair into the porch. He sat erect, 
clutching the arms of the chair with firm 
hands. His long, grey moustache was 
bristling, and his eyes were gleaming with 
anger. " Hold those vagabonds until the 
police arrive!" he roared. "I'll give 
them six months and shoot the dog." 

" Shoot my dawg! " howled Knifton, 
knocking down his man and rushing to the 
Duchess. 

" Steady, man, steady," said her cap- 
tor pleasantly, as he gladly surrendered the 
prisoner. " Hold her tight, there's a good 
fellow. Why, we would as soon shoot a 
fox as such a dog as that in Yorkshire." 

"You're a toff," growled Knifton. 
" You, Colonel 'Amer, as torkes er shootin' 
my dawg, I'll " 

" How dare you address me? Send 
for the police at once. I'll commit these 
vagrants. All dogs wandering on my es- 
tate will be shot — 
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Pardon me, sir," remarked the 
younger man. " If you'll look at this dog 
I don't think you'll shoot her." 

Knifton had utilised the serviette as a 
lead. The Duchess, straining at it with 
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gaping jaws and bloodshot eyes, returned 
the colonel's scrutinizing gaze with savage 
yelps. 

"You shall have twenty guineas for 
that dog," he said with decision. 

"Wouldn't take 'undred thousand," 
grunted Knifton as he lit his pipe. 

" Damme, fellow! what insolence is 
this? How dare you smoke " 

" Good-morning, grandfather." 

All turned towards the boy, who stood 
between the two stablemen. When they 
saw the look that came to the old man's 
face the servants stood back. Bending 
forward in the chair he gazed at him, 
and the mocking smile left the boy's 
face beneath his anxious scrutiny. Slow- 
ly the old man sank into the depths of 
the chair; Tallion, hastening to his side, 
bent over him. At last he spoke in 
low, tremulous tones: " Take off your 
hat." 

The boy removed his hat, and his 
grandfather gasped. The servants whis- 
pered anxiously together, for the proud 
man seemed to have suddenly dwindled 
into a gibbering dotard. His bony hands 
clutched the chair, and his eyes were fixed 
in a vacant stare. But his chest had fallen 
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in, and his head seemed fixed rigidly to 
his shoulders. At last he spoke, with 
stem kindness: " What prank is this, Har- 
old? Have you no respect for the family, 
that you come home in such company and 
disguise? The Hamers are not to be 
disguised. You forget our length of arm, 
and the way our hair grows on the fore- 
head. Go to your room and dress proper- 
ly. I will hear what you have to say later. 
Your companion shall be entertained as 
befits him." 

" This is a rum start, governor," re- 
marked the boy to Knifton. " What do 
you make of it?" 

Barney," asserted Knifton. 
Wilson," said Tallion, recovering 
from his surprise and addressing the but- 
ler, " wheel the colonel to the study. 
Langton, go for a doctor at once." 

One of the stablemen ran down the 
drive. Colonel Hamer, still staring into 
vacancy, was wheeled into the house, fol- 
lowed by his stepson. 

" Regeler knocked out," remarked 
Knifton. 

" Yes," agreed his apprentice. " I 
don't understand what he meant about 
room and dress. I think we've done the 
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job, governor. Let's go and find a pub 
and have breakfast." 

Side by side they turned and strolled 
across the lawn with the dog between 
them. The two remaining servants, being 
quite unable to realise what had occurred, 
watched their departure with helpless 
anxiety. 

"Mr. Harold! Mr. Harold!" shouted 
the butler, overtaking them. Let me 
show you to your room, sir. Why, I re- 
member your father at your age, thirty 
years ago. It has been a great shock to 
Colonel Hamer, I'm afraid " 

" Pertecular 'ell was the contrack," in- 
terpolated Knifton. 

" Eh ! yes, exactly so, sir. Won't you 
return to the house, Mr. Harold? " 

" Damn the house! " exclaimed Harold 
Hamer, with sudden anger, as the memory 
of his last visit came back to him. " At 
that very door he cursed my father, and 
sent us away starving. I remember steal- 
ing turnips from a field over there, and 
father died two days later. No; we're go- 
ing to the nearest pub, old cock, for some 
breakfast." 

" Mr. Harold," entreated the old man, 
"I've served the family for nearly fifty 
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years. Come back, and you shall have the 
best breakfast ever served in Skelling 
Towers ; anything you like. It'll kill Colo- 
nel Hamer if you go away. See Mr. 
Tallion first. You shall have anything 
you like " 

"Affable old bloke," remarked Knif- 
ton. " We'll take 'im on. 'Am and eggs, a 
mug er tea, and a drop er whisky fer 
me. 

" Well, we're not so rich that we can 
afford to refuse a free breakfast," agreed 
Harold Hamer, with a careless laugh. 
" Mine's the same, mister." 

" * Wilson,' if you please, sir," corrected 
the old servant. " I'm your grandfather's 
butler." 

There came back to his mind dim mem- 
ories of days when he had been Master 
Harold. " Thank you, Wilson," he said. 
" If you think my grandfather wishes to 
entertain us, we'll return." 

It was an ancient room, with high 
wainscots of black oak, splendid old furni- 
ture, a fireplace magnificently carved and 
lined with beautiful tiles. Beneath their 
feet was a thick, soft carpet, and before 
them a table, covered with spotless dam- 
ask, glittering with silver and polished 
8 
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Steel. The Duchess rolled on the carpet, 
and then stretched herself before the fire- 
place. Harold, seating himself at the 
table, unfolded a serviette, and said, 
" Don't trouble, Wilson, it's so late; any- 
thing will do." 

It might have been his father speak- 
ing; the old servant almost dropped the 
plates. " A little fish, Mr. Harold? It is 
quite hot." 

" Thank you." 

The old butler, having served him, 
positively sighed with relief as he selected 
a fish knife and fork. 

" Gor' blyme!" said Knifton, sitting 
down to the table, after an exhaustive sur- 
vey of the apartment. Picking up a fork, 
he contemplated it with interest, and 
bending it, added, " Solid stuff." 

The feelings of Wilson were not to be 
described, but he served him as though he 
were a prince. 

" Gif my dawg er bit er meat, old toflf," 
he said. 

Having done so the butler took up his 
place behind Harold's chair. Both men 
ate in silence for about five minutes, the 
old servant anticipating their every want. 
Presently Knifton, glancing up, remained 
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transfixed with a fish bone in one hand 
and a knife in the other. 

"Gor' blyme!'* he said at last, "the 
old toff's crying! " 

Harold glanced over his shoulder. 
Unbidden tears were creeping over the 
man's cheeks. " Hallo ! What's the mat- 
ter? " he demanded. 

" Mr. Harold, Mr. Harold," exclaimed 
the old man, in broken tones, as he bent 
over to take his plate, " you might be your 
father. Always late for breakfast. Al- 
ways ' anything will do.' A cutlet, Mr. 
Harold? " 

" D ^n it! " cried the boy, bringing 

his fist down upon the table with a crash. 
" You are the only one here with a wel- 
come for either me or my father! If I 
wasn't so hungry I wouldn't eat the old 
man's grub. Precious fine welcome he 
gave us! Sets his servants on to knock 
us about, and then has a fit ! " 

" I don't think they knocked you about 
much," said the pleasant voice of Tallion, 
as he entered the room. " Let me intro- 
duce myself, Harold. I'm Dick Tallion, 
Colonel Hamer's stepson; so as we are not 
relatives there is some prospect of our be- 
ing friends." 
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He was a tall, lithe man of about thirty, 
with laughing brown eyes that belied his 
otherwise mournful expression. They 
shook hands, and Harold said, " This is my 
old governor — Bulldog Billy Knifton." 

" I can see you are well, Mr. Knif- 
ton." 

That person winked profoundly, and 
said in a stage whisper, " More'n 'em fish 
and taters, old toff." 

Tallion's moustache twitched over the 
comers of his mouth, and Harold hastened 
to explain. " My father died two days 
after he left here, and he apprenticed me to 
old Bulldog Billy to be made a navvy. 
But I've a job on a barge now." 

"A job on a barge! Apprenticed to a 
navvy! What an extraordinary thing." 

" The job on a barge took some get- 
ting," remarked Harold, with grim pride. 

Tallion sat down to continue his inter- 
rupted breakfast, and said, " Your sud- 
den and dramatic arrival has greatly dis- 
turbed your grandfather. It is a pity you 
didn't write, for his health is much worse 
than it was when you were here with your 
father." 

" I remember you," exclaimed Harold, 
turning suddenly towards him. " You 
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walked to the gate with us that morning 
and gave my father money. He used it tp 
apprentice me." 

After a lengthy pause Tallion said: " I 
think it would be as well not to let Colo- 
nel Hamer know of this, for it will hurt 
his pride. At present his memory has 
failed, and he thinks you are his son. The 
doctor has administered an opiate, and we 
hope when he wakes he will understand 
who you are. You're a big chap, but I 
think we can find some clothes for you 
to shift into. And what do you say to a 
visit to the stables? " 

" These clothes are good enough for 
me. I worked jolly hard for them, and 
don't owe my grandfather much. Be- 
sides, we're clearing out shortly. I want 
to catch my barge at Rochester." 

"Catch your barge! Clearing out! 
Why, Harold, don't you understand that 
you're the heir, and may come into the es- 
tates at any moment?" 

" Blow the estates! I don't want them. 
I'm not going to lose my job on the Alli- 



ance." 
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Mr. Knifton," said Tallion, turning 
to him, " what do you say to a cigar and 
whisky-and-soda? " 
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" Guv*ner," answered that worthy, 
after due consideration, " you're a toff." 

He led them upstairs, and handed 
Knifton over to his man, who promptly 
guided him to the bath-room. Having 
found a Norfolk jacket and knickerbock- 
ers, the only garments likely to fit his 
guest, he sat down and commenced to ex- 
plain the position. " I live here because 
IVe a liking for Colonel Hamer, and a 
greater one for Skelling Towers. My 
mother was his second wife, as you know, 
and much of my money is secured on mort- 
gages on this estate. I'm an amateur en- 
gineer, and am now boring for coal. I 
shall make you a rich man, Harold, one of 
these days." 

" You're pretty fly," said the boy, " but 
you won't do old Billy and me for much ! " 

" I have more money now than I care 
for, Harold," he replied, with a sigh. " As 
to Knifton, I wish you would let me give 
him fifty pounds and send him back to 
town at once." 

" We shall go back together to-night. 
He's been a good pal to me, so you needn't 
mind him." 

" I must entreat you to consider your 
grandfather," urged Tallion. " It will be 
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a fearful shock to him to learn that you 
have been living on • . . with such com- 
mon people." 

" I've been living in the gutter, where 
he sent me. Let it shock him!" an- 
swered the boy doggedly. 

"Young Bill! young Bill!" roared 
Knifton, excitedly. 

Hastening from the room, they found 
him standing in the bath-room door, 
somewhat scantily attired. " Lookee 
'ere," he cried, leading the way to the bath. 
"Ever see the likes of this? 'Ot, cold! 
Yer turn on a tap and there yer are. 
Ain't it a knockout? What a place for to 
train a lad for a fight! I give my toff a 
tanner and sent him off to git hisself a 
pint," he continued in a hoarse whisper. 
" Start your bloke, and we'll 'ave a good 
wash, and go out and do the 'ouses on our 



own." 



Knifton remained in the bath, smok- 
ing, for a couple of hours, much to the re- 
lief of their host. During that time Tal- 
lion led Harold Hamer over the house and 
grounds, descanting eagerly upon their 
beauties, which, much to his surprise, 
totally failed to impress him. The boy 
was hopelessly vulgar in his ideas. " This 
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is right enough for an old toff like my 
grandfather," he deigned to remark, " but 
I don't see where you could knock up 
much of a spree in a dull show like this." 

They returned to the house to learn 
that in one brief hour Knifton had dis- 
turbed every one in it. Having outraged 
the feelings of the younger domestics by 
the thoroughness of his love-making, he 
had descended to the kitchen, to be com- 
pletely routed by the cook. Retreating 
to the butler's room, he had drank all visi- 
ble supplies and terrified the unfortunate 
man by a critical examination of the plate. 
Lured to the dining-room by promises of 
whisky, he had emptied the decanters. 
Then, still silent but ferocious looking, 
with the Duchess at his heels, he had wan- 
dered to the stables in search of his whi- 
lom assailants. There they found him 
glaring at the mastiff who crouched at his 
feet. The coachman and grooms had 
urgent business elsewhere. Without a 
word Harold led him into a loose box half 
filled with straw. With a grunt of ap- 
proval man and dog bedded themselves 
down, to the intense relief of every one. 

Tallion lunched with his stepbrother, 
and strove to entertain him. He listened 
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with patience to the details of his coarse, 
vulgar life, and sighed to think of the or- 
deal before Colonel Hamer. The youth 
could not play billiards, would not play 
cards, was uninterested in horses, and 
drank hugely. Just as he was at his wit's 
end for means of amusement, the boy an- 
nounced his determination of turning in, 
Wilson was deputed to show him to a bed- 
room. With a sigh of intense relief Tallion 
stretched himself in the easiest chair in his 
own room for the full enjoyment of a ciga- 
rette and a book. Five minutes later Wil- 
son entered with the distressing intelli- 
gence that, being unaccustomed to beds, 
the heir of Skelling Towers was snoring on 
the straw in the stables with his friends. 

That evening as he waited for the din- 
ner gong he was surprised and delighted 
by the appearance of the heir. In evening 
dress, with his mouth shut, Harold Hamer 
was as handsome and refined looking as 
any of his race. Again Tallion pleaded 
for silence, pointing out the age and pre- 
carious health of the stricken man. But 
Harold's vindictive laughter changed to 
merriment upon the entry of Knifton. 
Having insisted upon being dressed like a 
" toff," he appeared in borrowed clothes 
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much too large for him. Of course he did 
not know what to do with his dreadful 
hands, and his animal face was distorted 
by a comprehensive grin. At all events 
he was not talkative, and before Tallion 
could do anything to prevent his presence 
at dinner Colonel Hamer was wheeled into 
the room. 

The proud old man glanced anxiously 
round the room, and when his eyes lighted 
on Harold, so tall, straight , and hand- 
some, he smiled with pleasure. 

"Well, Harold," he said, cheerfully, 
" I trust you have enjoyed your first day at 
Skelling Towers. Tallion is my best 
friend, and I know he has taken good care 
of you." 

Rather! " replied the boy, eagerly. 
He has taken any amount of trouble. 
But, you know, this place is rather slow 
after a barge. Nothing to do but dress 
up, and eat, or ride nowhere in particular 
on a horse. He gave us a fine dinner and 
any amount of drink. Then we went 
down to the stables — me, him, and the 
dog, and slept on the straw like princes." 

** Princes generally prefer beds." 

" Well, I haven't been in a bed for four 
or five years." 
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" I must hear your adventures after 
dinner," said his grandfather, kindly. 

" More grub, old un," said the boy, 
turning with a malicious grin to Knifton. 
" They eat more in a day than we get in 
a week." 

"Harold!" exclaimed his grandfather, 
as if in pain, "come here." 

He sauntered up to the chair and faced 
him. 

" Stretch out your arms," said the old 
man. 

With a look of astonishment he ex- 
tended his right arm, and Colonel Hamer 
measured it against his own. Both were 
of the same great length. 

" Boy," said his grandfather solemnly, 
as he dropped a gaunt, withered hand 
upon his strong, brown fist, " you'll never 
know the disgrace your father brought 
upon me and my house. You have suf- 
fered bitterly through his faults, not 
mine. Remember you are the last, the 
very last of the family. Put aside the 
feeling of resentment you nurture against 



me. 



I don't care a d n about you," he 

replied, cruelly, " any more than you cared 
that morning you sent us away to starve 
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in the gutter. Old Bulldog Billy has 
been father and grandfather enough for 
me. There he is with my papers, if you 
care to see them. We can't afford to 
monkey about here, so we're off to-mor- 
row." 

"Off to-morrow! What do you 
mean? " demanded Colonel Hamer angri- 
ly. "I forbid " 

He recognised the look on his grand- 
son's face, and for the first time in his life 
controlled his temper. After a breathless 
pause he said calmly: " I should like to see 
those papers, Mr. Bull." 

" Knifton," corrected Harold, as that 
person handed a bundle of dog-eared 
papers to Colonel Hamer. 

The marriage certificate and army 
commission of his son, Harold's birth cer- 
tificate, a pedlar's license, three pawn 
tickets, the photo of a most pronounced 
woman, and an ofder for admission to the 
casual ward of a neighbouring town. He 
passed them to Tallion with a groan, and 
then, steadying his voice, said: " I have to 
thank you, Mr. Knifton, for the care you 
have taken of my grandson. It will be my 
pleasure to see that you are properly re- 
warded." 
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"Taught 'im all the wickedness 'e 
knows," replied Knifton, pleasantly, 
" Fair imp of 'ell, 'e is." 

In the opinion of Colonel Hamer and 
his stepson the county jail would have 
been the most fitting reward. During din- 
ner their opinions found much confirma- 
tion. Harold Hamer was too young to 
realise how much self-abasement it had 
cost his grandfather to appeal to him. 
He cared little for the memory of his fa- 
ther's sufferings, and less for the priva- 
tions of his own life, but, in common with 
all people of the lower classes, the stately 
manners, the luxury, and even the courtesy 
of his grandfather's life, raised the spirit 
of opposition in him. This, combined 
with the natural desire of every youth to 
create a sensation, led him to speak with 
considerable freedom. In vain did Tallion 
kick his legs, as he spoke of the fried-fish 
shop, and explained with eloquence to the 
horror stricken colonel the peculiar vir- 
tues of " middle bits and taters." He 
confided to him the mystery of the news- 
boys' trade and the pleasures of sheep- 
stealing. Over the dessert he told them 
how " he did for old Sammy Sutton." 
Speaking in the worst Cockney dialect. 
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he decorated the grim story with foul 
oaths, yet narrated it with a force that ap- 
palled them. Overcome with loathing 
and disgust, the unfortunate gentleman 
sat in mute despair at the head of the 
table. At last the long-promised ven- 
geance of the prodigal son had fallen and 
crushed him. The only scion of their 
house sat at his right hand, in appearance 
the finest of the race, and so distinguished 
by their peculiarities as to be recognisable 
by every one on the countryside. Clutch- 
ing a glass in his fist, he tossed wine down 
his throat as, in coarse language, he spoke 
of the robbery and violence, the drunken- 
ness and debauchery which made his life 
and pleasures. It was impossible for him 
to perceive that the boy's redemption had 
already commenced on board the Alliance. 
In hushed tones Harold spoke of the 
ever-changing river life, of the moonlight, 
the storms, of the skipper, to win whose 
approval was his one ambition. To his 
well-bred grandfather he was only a fierce, 
foul-mouthed young savage, without any 
apparent morals, manners, or mind. Tru- 
ly he had been bred in the gutters, to 
which in a moment of blind fury he had 
sent him. Arousing himself he asked in a 
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nervous whisper: " Harold, have you ever 
been in prison? " 

" Yus — no; only waiting trial, yer 
know. The beak, ole Williams it was, 'e 
wanted to send me to a reformatory, 'e did. 
Ole Bulldog Billy 'ere got me off. Swore 
blind I was 'es son, 'e did." 

Colonel Hamer rang the bell attached 
to his chair. When the servant entered to 
wheel him from the room, he signed to 
Tallion to follow. In the hall he dismissed 
the man, and taking his stepson's hand, 
said weakly: "Tallion, you have been the 
friend of my sorrow-stricken old age. I 
would to God that boy were dead! Yet 
there is none to follow him. You are one 
of my executors, will you be his friend 
and guardian? You're a good and clever 
man, influence this wretched boy, I pray 
you." 

Having readily promised, he returned 
to the dining-room in a towering rage. 
" Harold," he exclaimed, while entering, 
"your disgusting conduct has virtually 
killed your grandfather. You promised 
What is this? " 

Knifton and his apprentice had se- 
lected a soda glass as a fitting vessel from 
which to drink champagne. Arm in 
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arm they staggered towards him, smiling 
helplessly. " Per — tecler 'ell — ^wash the 
contrack," Harold remarked pleasantly, 
as they passed on their way to the 
stables. 



CHAPTER V. 

Once a great sorrow had overwhelmed 
Dick Tallion. A young officer of recog- 
nised ability, devoted to his profession, 
with war medals and meritorious service, 
an accident on the parade ground had cost 
him his left arm. During the bitter days 
when he gradually realised that his dearest 
ambitions were hopeless, the woman of his 
love forsook him. When poor and utter- 
ly crushed by misfortune, his stepfather. 
Colonel Hamer, had treated him as a son. 
Until that time their intercourse had been 
merely polite. But the elder man appre- 
ciated the bitterness of his sorrow, and, 
although far from wealthy, had cheered 
and befriended him. Since then many 
things had happened. Unexpected wealth 
had brought many friends, life had dis- 
played new pleasures, time had tempered 
the blow, but its effect remained forever 

in that intelligent sympathy which be- 
9 "3 
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longs to those who have suffered. A sol- 
dier, bred in the best of schools, he knew 
men, their pleasures and their passions. 
A recluse and a student, he had learnt 
those things which make lives noble. A 
man of the world, in the true sense, he 
knew the worth of good and evil. 

Into the hands of such a tutor Harold 
Hamer easily fell. Within three days he 
admired him almost as much as a pilot. At 
the end of three weeks he had adopted his 
easy drawl and accepted him as a model. 
With consummate wisdom Dick Tallion 
drove Bulldog Billy out of the house with 
kindness. A man to call him " sir," dress 
him for dinner, and hover round him morn- 
ing, noon, and night; the quiet luxury of 
the billiard-room and library, and the state- 
ly dignity of the dinner; the ceaseless at- 
tentions of a dozen servants, soon had the 
desired effect upon him. Deep in his big 
heart there lurked a growing fear of them 
and their assiduous attentions. If he 
crept to the stables for a quiet pipe with 
his dog, a well-trained groom was eager to 
serve him. In the most secluded corner 
of the grounds a gardener appeared anx- 
ious for orders. If he slouched on to the 
moors a keeper immediately joined him. 
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*• A bloke as is a toff don*t 'ave a minute 
to hisself," he explained. For this not 
even the wonders of the bath-room could 
recompense. Fortunately at the time the 
attractions of a horse proved too much for 
the apprentice. Full of pity or his hapless 
lot, he cancelled the indentures with the 
following prophetic words: " I'm sorry for 
yer, I am. You toffs 'ave a 'ard time. 
Young Bill, you'll wish you was with me 
and the Duchess many a time." 

" He is strong, and proud of it. Hand- 
some, and does not know it. Cool, cour- 
ageous, and modest, like every true Ha- 
mer," concluded Tallion with a smiling 
bow to his stepfather. 

Thank you, Tallion," he replied; 
and to these qualities, which go to make 
a good animal, I know you will add the 
chivalry, sense of honour, kind courtesy, 
and simple faith necessary to the true 






man." 



Of the labours of Dick Tallion a vol- 
ume might be written. It was he who un- 
masked young Booker and his stable 
friends, when Harold became infatuated 
with those undesirable acquaintances. It 
was he who won him from the volatile af- 
fections of the barmaid at the " Black 
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Bull " just as he was ripe for the worst 
folly. It was he who laughed him out of 
a passion for the parson's nursery gover- 
ness, and carried him away to Italy to for- 
get a fleeting fancy for a pantomime fairy. 
Far more to his liking were the autumn 
days upon the moors, the runs with the 
hounds, the pleasant, sunlit hours by the 
salmon river, as he taught a willing pupil 
the chief business of an English gentleman 
— sport. 

The little tricks of education com- 
prised in what is termed " good form," like 
the art of swimming, once acquired are 
never lost. The boy was still young 
enough to learn by intuition, and owing to 
the efforts of his recent associates had not 
lost the manner acquired in childhood. 
His ruffianism was assumed, easily no 
doubt, but none the less a pose. Now all 
the erudition possible could not have 
made him a public school boy, a Univer- 
sity or a Sandhurst man. He could never 
have a place in a circle of men of his own 
years, endeared by a thousand precious 
recollections and mutual interests. Be- 
yond this, Dick Tallion placed little value 
upon scholarship to a man exempt from the 
disagreeable necessity of earning a living. 
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So as Harold spoke well, wrote badly, 
could not spell, and knew more colloquial 
than g^ammatic French, they decided that 
he had been educated privately, which was 
certainly true. Colonel Hamer wished to 
employ the parson to coach him. He was 
of the old school, and thought a gentle- 
man should have some knowledge of liter- 
ature and classics, and a forbearing tolera- 
tion for a Latin pun. However, after the 
incident of the nursery governess, he 
argued that if a man can ride, shoot, 
and talk straight, land his fish, drive a 
tandem and a golf ball, he is better edu- 
cated than the people who go into 
society nowadays, most of whose family 
trees were originally utilised as shop 
counters. 

So for two years they lived the lives of 
country gentlemen — healthy, but singu- 
larly monotonous; and there are already 
several thousand novels at Mudie's devoted 
to its description. During this time Tal- 
lion's borings had established the fact that 
the coal measures passed under the Hamer 
estates. Harold's future prospects were 
no longer those of an impoverished land- 
lord but of a coal owner. So his coming 
of age was a notable social event, and many 
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anxious mothers regarded him as a most 
desirable young man. 

There was one thing a man of Tallion's 
aristocratic mind and training could not 
realise: the truth of Bulldog Billy's pro- 
phecy. He could understand a man en- 
joying big game shooting, exploring, fight- 
ing savages, and the similar pastimes of 
his class, when he had serviettes at dinner, 
good wine, cigars, and servants. But he 
could not imagine any pleasures in the un- 
trammelled, reckless, comfortless life of 
toil and danger which had been his pro- 
age's lot. Yet oftentimes Harold yearned 
for the fore-peak of the Alliance and the 
vulgar joys of a night ashore. For the 
poor man's pleasures are not to be de- 
spised, and are more than appreciable be- 
cause they are earned. Above all, he 
pined for the keen, cold wind spilt from 
the sails, the ceaseless dirge of the waves, 
the discomfort which makes a pipe of 
coarse tobacco precious, the weariness 
which makes a rough blanket luxuri- 
ous. The physical joys of a rude, hard 
animal existence are never realised until 
afterwards; then, to a strong man, they 
are beyond compare. Had he fallen into 
their good hands younger he might have 
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become a cavalry man like his father, 
or a gunner like his friend; as it was, 
nothing but affection for his grandfather 
held him to a monotonous life of ease. 

At a decent interval after the death of 
his grandfather, Harold astounded his 
friend by the remark: " Well, now, I'm en- 
titled to a holiday/' 

"A holiday! Where do you think of 
going? " 

" I've half decided to ship on a coaster. 
Round to Padstow, or one of the Welsh 
places would suit me." 

" Don't you think it will be rather un- 
comfortable? " asked Tallion, with undis- 
guised anxiety. 

" Well, I don't expect to find anything 
afloat to equal the old Alliance,'' he said, 
regretfully. 

"Harold!" exclaimed his friend, 
" surely you do not contemplate returning 
to that awful life? " 

" Awful life ! " cried he, with genuine 
surprise. " Why, for the last eighteen 
months I've been pining for it. Of course, 
you can never know the physical pleasure, 
the glorious freedom of a hard, active life. 
How can you understand " 

A spasm of pain flitted across the 
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face of his friend as he touched his artifi- 
cial arm. 

" Forgive me, Tallion. I meant the 
life I have led. You have seen enough to 
know that it wants more than mere com- 
fort to hold me to this dreary gentility." 

"Absurd! You are off colour," said 
Tallion, with an uneasy laugh. "A man 
of your position cannot descend to such a 
life. If you attempt to, it will be to be 
disillusioned." 

" I doubt it. Its charms have called 
others besides me. There was a baronet I 
knew in Gravesend as a common sailor. 
A bad lot he was ashore, but at sea a very 
Viking. There is a man on a sand-dred- 
ger who once became an artist, yet he 
was glad to return to the river. I've met 
a bo'sun who was a master of arts, and half 
a dozen foreign counts as Dutchies before 
the mast." 

" It may be well for them," assented 
Tallion, " but you must consider your po- 
sition in the county." 

" Confound the county and the snobs 
who people it ! " he retorted, hotly. " I'm 
weary of this humdrum life of respectabil- 
ity. I can't help it, Tallion; don't look 
so shocked. I'm a laquered bargee, and 
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pine for the days that were. Great heav- 
ens! Dick, you don't know the luxury 
of crawling below, wet and weary, to sleep 
in a bunk like a tired dog. To curl up 
with your clothes on among dirty blankets 
for a quiet pipe, after shivering for an hour 
on deck in the wind and sleet. To break- 
fast on bread-and-jam, tea, and condensed 
milk. Never to dress for dinner, on the 
rare occasions one comes your way. It's 
what a man wants that gives a zest to life, 
not what he has. These things are not to 
be bought. We don't value a fire with 
one in every room, but you'd revel before 
a few cinders in a bogie stove when the 
snow is piled on deck. We've a fair cellar 
of wine, but it contains no draught so sweet 
as a pint of four ale one has sweated and 
saved for. Lacking occupation and manly 
labour, we devote ourselves to sport, 
which is another series of wearisome so- 
cial functions. Five years I have endured 
this, always with regret for the days when 
I really lived." 

" I have made a mistake," said Tallion, 
humbly, "in thinking you only fitted for 
a country life. The whole world is a sealed 
book to you. We'll travel; you shall see 
men and things. You shall learn the 
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meaning of art and literature. Boy, 
you've an intellect. Don't talk to me of 
beer and skittles, I will show you better 
things!" 

" But nothing equal to the river." 
After a long pause, Tallion said: " I 
am disappointed, for I've failed to tame 
a Viking. Harold, it was only my respect 
for Colonel Hamer that first induced me 
to be your mentor. Then I had the same 
pride in you that your old friend Knifton 
has in his bulldogs. It became an exquis- 
ite pleasure for a lonely man to control 
certain fierce passions and gradually form 
you into a very fine country gentleman. 
I am proud of my work, and do not wish 
to see it destroyed. You cannot associate 
with the vulgar without being vulgarized. 
A moment's reflection upon your past life 
must show you this is true. And I have 
become ambitious for you — have hoped to 
see you an M.P., at least, and certainly ex- 
pected you would soon establish your so- 
cial position by an advantageous marriage. 
Therefore, you must not waste your best 
years upon a mad freak." 

"Nonsense; I certainly shall never 
marry one of the machine-turned young 
ladies of our acquaintance." 
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" I cannot resist appealing on my own 
behalf," continued Tallion, with feeling. 
" It is unmanly, but I am lonely, and you 
are part of my life. Think of our friend- 
ship, and my life, if you cut yourself off 
from society." 

" Only for a few years, Dick. After 
three years I promise to return to evening 
dress, six-course dinners, and all you es- 
teem so necessary." 

"A one-armed man is so useless," ex- 
claimed Tallion bitterly. " You would 
not even ship me as a cook upon your 
barge." 

" Suggest an antidote for my madness. 
I'll do anything except stop here. But, 
Dick, old fellow, don't look so confound- 
edly hipped. I never imagined myself to 
be of more than ordinary interest to you," 
cried Harold, greatly moved by his dis- 
tress. 

"Thank you, Harold. After all, I'm 
only ten years your senior, and there is 
much in the world to interest both of us. 
First let me prove to you the advantage 
of riches. Why, the whole world is at 
our feet ! Let's go forth and see life in the 
uttermost corners of the earth. I know 
you despise yachting, but if travel does not 
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cure you nothing will. Give me but a 
year, and then if you still yearn for the old 
life, go, but only for three years." 

'* It's a bargain," cried Harold. 
" Really, you take it very seriously." 

" I do, for a return to that low life 
which you have always desired will ruin 
you," replied Tallion, still depressed. 
" Now, I propose Switzerland. Certainly 
it is more hackneyed than most English 
counties, but it will be novel to you. 
We'll follow the sun to Italy, to the Ori- 
ent, to the Far East if you wish it. At all 
events, you shall experience some of the 
pleasures of wealth." 

So they set forth to see men and 
things. Art, literature, music, and the 
drama, pleased, but failed to satisfy. 
Lonely mountains, silent rivers, and sunlit 
seas, cities of pleasure, villages of fashions, 
and the fairest scenes designed by Nature, 
they enjoyed them all. Yet he often 
unconsciously sang snatches of chanties 
learnt on the Alliance. Once Tallion, ren- 
dered desperate, suggested a yacht, but 
was met with scornful laughter. Only an- 
other social function, for which one wore a 
serge suit instead of evening dress. 

Late one night they sauntered on the 
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Embankment. They had just returned 
from Egypt, and were quartered at the 
" Metropole." It was a warm, moonlit 
night in the spring; both were loth to re- 
turn to the crowded hotel. The tide had 
just turned, there were signs of life above 
the bridge, and Hamer was mentally pic- 
turing the bustle in the Pool. Under 
Waterloo Bridge a sea-going barge came 
drifting. As it emerged from the shadow 
on to the moonlit flood, the crew rigged a 
jury mast and sail, for the wind was aft. 
" Smart chap that," said Hamer, but his 
companion looked at the speeding cabs. 
"This beats the Pyramids," he continued; 
then, with a sudden burst of passion, ex- 
claimed: "Tallion, I must have a holiday; 
just a run to Rochester and back. Only 
half a dozen tides." 

" Why, you're in evening dress," 
laughed Tallion ; " they'll think you a fu- 
gitive from the police." 

" I'll run down to Blackfriars Pier and 
get the watchman to shove me aboard in 
his boat," he exclaimed. " So along! I'll 
be in town on Friday." 

"You're mad," yelled Tallion, as he 
ran. 
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" All right, guv'ner, if yer pay yer foot- 
in', and keep out of the way 'till we're 
clear," said the unconcerned skipper, as he 
handled the wheel. 

A few minutes later Hamer was assist- 
ing to winch up the mast and sprit as they 
drifted through the Pool. He lent a hand 
with the bowsprit, hoisted the foresail, and 
found the jib purchase as if he were one of 
the crew. 

" Well, you ain't a lubber, sir," said the 
skipper graciously. 

" No, I served under a good skipper," 
he replied, as seated on the cabin top he 
lit a cigar. " Do you happen to know 
Jack Smithers? " 

" Yus; he's laid up now in Roches- 
ter, 'arf a 'ouse near the Bridge. Pore 
old bloke, 'e was in the water for 
two hours when the Alliance was run 
down off the Chapman. 'E never got 
over that at 'es age. I say, guv'ner, 
I've 'eard tell of you. You're 'es young 
toff." 

" Yes, I am. Tell me about the poor 
old fellow; I've neglected him shame- 
fully," said Hamer, with a pang of re- 
morse which meant a pension for his old 
skipper. 
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" Very 'ard up 'e is, but 'e*d like to see 
you. Always a-torking about you 'e is, 
and the yarn erbout that Gravesend bloke. 
Would you care for the wheel, guv'- 
ner? " 

Once more he grasped the spokes and 
felt the water on her rudder. At last the 
night wind from the sails fanned his 
cheeks, and he noted the masthead lights 
of a dozen steamers with a thrill of joy. 
Tossing away the cigar, he said with en- 
thusiasm : " We'll get a slant of wind off 
Blackwall Point, and it'll be true down 
Gallions." 

" Correct," asserted the skipper, puf- 
fing the cigar. "That's it, guv'ner; sail 
'er 'ard— she'll stand it." 

The barge lay over to her angle, and 
roared through the glittering tide. The 
warehouses on either side were dark and 
heavy; the stream gleamed between. 
The wind came sighing in gentle puffs, 
but he kept the sails as stiff as boards. 
With pride he noticed that his old skill had 
not left him, as he toyed with the wheel 
and sang 

" Oh ! as I was a-going down Ratcliffe Highway, 
With a way ho ! Blow the man down—" 
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" Handle them fore sheets! " he yelled; 
"let's shove 'er round before the 'ouses 
take the wind." 

And the river had claimed him once 
more. 



CHAPTER VI. 



" But Fm weary of it." 

" It is because the thought won't 
come." 

" It is because I've no thought to ex- 
press. Our party has covered a hundred 
canvases without a single thought. We 
produced grey mornings, yellow middays, 
and red sunsets, with the faultless accu- 
racy and painful sameness of machines. 
We have no individuality beyond the idio- 
syncrasies of our school. We see colour 
with the eyes of Henri Ducrot, for he is a 
great painter and our master. Syb, I'm 
weary of plump little Henri, and his never- 
ending series of red landscapes, red mud- 
scapes, red houses . . . Paugh! I'll paint 
everything green to-morrow." 

" You're in a charming mood to-night, 
Ethel. Let me call the Macs and Connie 
downstairs to hear you. Connie is cer- 
tain that wretched thing of hers is great." 

" Well, it is thirty by fifty inches at 
lo 139 
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least. But don't call them, for I'm in 
earnest." 

" Then have a cigarette." 

" No, thank you. Is there any more 
coffee? " 

Sybil Ranmuir filled the cup and re- 
turned it without a word. She was a tall, 
stately woman, with a face remarkable for 
its delicacy and refinement. Her hair was 
touched with grey, so she had reached that 
age when it is possible for a woman to in- 
dulge in genuine friendship. This Eng- 
lish girl filled a place in her life, and Cecil 
Wright was not mistaken in suspecting 
her of being a powerful opponent of his 
suit. Not that her motive was entirely 
selfish, for she had read his character with 
unerring instinct. Lx^unging in her easy 
chair, she gazed at her friend through a 
blue haze of smoke from a scented ciga- 
rette. Ethel caught her glance, and said 
with a laugh, " We cannot even smoke to- 
bacco like men." 

" So when is the marriage? " she in- 
quired with a smile. 

" Syb, dear, don't talk nonsense. I'm 
awfully serious to-night. It is not a jest- 
ing matter to contemplate relinquishing 
work one loves." 
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Then Sybil laughed outright, and ex- 
claimed, " You came to us from Leipzig, 
having studied music for two years, and 
wearied of it. After a year of art you 
sought change in literature, achieved mod- 
erate success, and wearied of it. Now you 
are the most promising student in the ate- 
lier, and you are weary of it. Ducrot is 
right, you are a genius." 

" Yes, a genius of wasted effort," she 
replied bitterly. " You know the group 
of fishermen mending nets I've been slav- 
ing at for a week? Well, yesterday a 
youth sauntered up and looked over my 
shoulder. Then, having lit a pipe, he 
mumbled something about hoping he 
wouldn't be in my way, produced a block 
and a dirty colour box, and made a sketch. 
He chatted to the men in their own way, 
knew the names of all their things, and 
what they did with them. For an hour 
they sat better than they sit for me, until 
he had finished. As I was paying the 
models I expressed a desire to see his work, 
and, Syb, he had beaten me. There was 
realism and character beyond me. Old 
Ryder looked thirsty. Black Bob looked 
bad, and there was a world of sorrow on 
that old widower's face. In my picture 
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they are all vacuous, tanned-faced dum- 
mies. Mine are pretty, his are men — ^and 
why? Because at a glance he knew their 
characters, passions, lives, and sorrows 
which are sealed books to us. He knew 
the fierce joy of their strife with the sea, 
the long, lonely hours of watching which 
make them. grave, the toil which makes 
them thirsty, the passions which such men 
have. These are things no woman can 
understand, as the youth said in a kind 
and patronizing manner until I could have 
daubed red paint on his face. There never 
will be a female Brangwyn, or Constable, 
any more than there will be a female Kip- 
ling. Oh! that youth was a superior ani- 
mal, and he used the word female until I 
loathed him, but the worst is that it is 
true." 

" We cannot all be like Rosa Bonheur," 
said Sybil, soothingly, "for many things 
are more within the reach of man. The 
ideal is woman's best sphere in art; after 
that, still-Ufe and genre.** 

"Just so — copybook art. I would I 
had been bom a Turkish woman, and 
never have been plagued with an educa- 
tion. A woman's education is acquired in 
a hothouse; the crude truths of life are not 
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included in the syllabus. As a result, al- 
though our technique is perfect, in art we 
originate nothing, in literature we drivel, 
or indulge in hysteria. Seeing, we know 
not, for to us the things which make life 
both great and small, giving it dramatic 
force, are in a sealed book." 

" I must call the others. Such scath- 
ing eloquence merits an audience," cried 
Sybil, gaily. 

" Don't trouble; I've finished. And 
as I can't go to sea on fishing smacks, 
drink with the men in nasty public-houses, 
understand their coarse jokes and mean 
thoughts, I can't paint them. I don't 
want to paint captive Andromedas, lacka- 
daisical girls in big hats, nor babies and 
poodles, for such grand subjects are only 
worthy the brushes of R.A's. So I'm go- 
ing to town to-morrow." 

" I really hope you won't," said Sybil 

in tones of assurance which proved she 
had combatted such wayward moods be- 
fore. " The next few days will convince 
you that your afternoon picture will be 
your work for the Salon. You confess it 
to be very promising; in my poor opinion 
it is your best, while Monsieur Du- 
crot " 
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" Assumes an air of sagacity and grunts 
' Bien, Bien/ " interpolated Ethel. " For- 
give me for interrupting you, but you'll re- 
member we have arranged to regard * the 
master ' as a sheep-dog hired in deference 
to British Grundyism. I really believe our 
mutual admiration society has wearied me. 
The sight of Flora Macfie, splashed to her 
eyes with paint, calling upon all of us to 
admire her mauve sky and crimson mud 
banks, irritates me. Men never ask for 
praise; they do their work, and care not 
what people think of it. A woman who 
has painted a picture or scribbled a novel 
behaves like a hen who has laid an egg. 
We value neither good work nor money; 
all we ask is praise." 

" Then why complain when you get so 
much of it? Come, Ethel, confess youVe 
an idea that bafHes you." 

" I've an idea we are all over-educated 
automata incapable of original thoughts. 
Women never originate, so when I strive 
to paint something which the world will 
realise is great and true " 

"The devil drums upon the dark- 
ened window-panes and says, *You did 
it, but is it Art?'" quoted Sybil with a 
sigh. 
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" And so years have slipped by, and I 
am twenty something." 

"And I am five years your senior. 
Ethel, I'm certain you're in love." 

" In love," she retorted with a laugh. 
" Love is out of fashion. It lingers with 
the taste for romance around the firesides 

of the English middle class. In love 

Pass me a cigarette. What a row those 
girls are making upstairs! " 

" So sorry you can't enjoy a realistic 
pipe," said her friend, gaily. 

" Well, to continue our serious talk. 
I've wired to my uncle to meet me by the 
first train to-morrow." 

"Your uncle!" exclaimed Sybil in tones 
of surprise. You always make fun of him 
and his wife, and their house is so dull." 

" He is a good little man, and my aunt 
does not understand me. Her environ- 
ment has been narrow; she puts her faith 
in Whitaker's Almanac for this world, and 
the Bible for the next; beyond that she is 
a woman. I'm not mentioned in either 
of those standard works, so I'm beyond 
her comprehension. However, the family 
characteristic of unstability has at last as- 
serted itself in their case. They have 
started a mission." 
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"A mission! Where?" 

" Just what I'm going to see. I want 
a change, so think it will prove one." 

" I always thought you were an edu- 
cated heathen," said Sybil with a laugh. 

" I'm afraid most of my beliefs are dis- 
beliefs," admitted Ethel with a smile. 
" Even my dear old uncle shakes his head 
over my case. Syb, you must run up to 
town and see us if I decide to stay. You 
will like my uncle; he is one of Nature's 
gentlemen, and therefore might pass as an 
American." 

" The most extensive compliment you 
have ever paid my nation," laughed her 
friend. 

" Well, it's based on your assertions, 
and he has the soul of a Pilgrim Father. 
I hope he will be happy, for to preach is 
his lifelong ambition. It is a pity he is not 
a nonconformist, for then he would have 
had his heart's desire without starting 
this mission. They are old for new ven- 
tures." 

" More wasted effort, Ethel. When I 
was very young I took an interest in down- 
town missions." 

" Well, he'll enjoy himself, anyhow, 
and if I find them comfortable I'll return 
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in a week or two. They are my only re- 
lations, so deserve a little attention. But 
I've bored you long enough. Let's go up- 
stairs. I'll take my guitar, and we'll make 
a row." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The case of Marmaduke Maydew was 
peculiarly sad. For fifty years he had 
lived righteously, doing no man harm, a 
mode of life which lacks variety. Then, 
having read some pernicious literature 
treating upon the condition of the starving 
poor, he was shocked to discover how lit- 
tle good he had done. The evident inten- 
tion of the books was to obtain subscrip- 
tions, but he with excessive zeal founded 
a mission in Bleak Street. 

The ever prominent poor may be 
roughly divided into two classes — those 
who, earning good wages, are poor by 
their own or their wives' neglect and want 
of thrift, and the very old, the very young, 
and the fallen, who starve from their own 
helplessness. 

To the first his mission was an insult. 
"We ain't 'eathens," they wrathfuUy ex- 
claimed, "or Whitechapel Sheenies! 
X48 
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Wot's *e mean with 'es bloomin' tork? 
Ain't there parsons and chapels enough ef 
we want 'em? " By them he was despised 
and rejected. 

In savage communities, where the laws 
of nature are respected, the old, the ill- 
formed, and the helpless are mercifully 
slaughtered. In Christian countries they 
are tolerated like stray dogs, and allowed 
to struggle miserably against starvation, 
sickness, and neglect. Old Milsom had 
been a hard-working mason until he dam- 
aged his hand. In spite of that he could 
always obtain work until the passing of 
the Employers' Liability Act. Then fore- 
men, knowing his hand might give out at 
any time, feared a claim for compensation, 
so declined to employ him. Jack Pike 
had been an energetic, honest barrow 
man until a young policeman, anxious for 
a case, charged him with obstruction. Be- 
ing unable to pay the unjust fine, he had 
done seven days. Of course his fruit rot- 
ted, he was in debt for barrow hire, and a 
bankrupt. Since then he had resided a 
sufficient time at Dartmoor and elsewhere 
to entitle him to a dignified position 
among the criminal classes. Once the 
Streak of Damp had been something in 
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the city, and, embellished in a frock-coat 
and tall hat, had lived most respectably. 
The retirement of his employers had de- 
stroyed the position won by years of dili- 
gence. Of course he was too old, being 
over thirty, to stand much chance of a 
clerkship against the cheaper labour pro- 
vided by the Board Schools. While his 
savings lasted he had tried shorthand, 
type-writing, and journalism, always the 
final resort of the educated unemployed. 
The struggle would have been laughable 
but for its desperate earnestness. In due 
course his clothes became shabby, which 
summarily ended his strivings for respec- 
tability. A tradeless man, he sank with 
rapidity to common lodging-houses, cas- 
ual wards, the dock gates, and the gutter. 
To such as these the noisome bar of the 
^' Black Dog " was an earthly paradise, for 
at least the foul air was warm. In ex- 
change for it the Maydew Mission offered 
prayers and pious periodicals in this world, 
and the grace of God for the next. They 
asked for bread, and Milsom would have 
been glad of a stone. . . . Surely to speak 
of piety to such as these was an ill-timed 
jest! 

The early training of the Streak of 
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Damp precluded him from ever becoming 
an eminent drunkard. The beer he con-^ 
sumed oozed from his sodden face and 
clammy hands; hence his appellation,* 
Having wasted much time in thought and 
education he could detect some of the so- 
cial evils which had caused his downfall, 
and was therefore an ardent socialist. For 
this reason he shared with Ezra Dodd, the 
local evangelist, the doubtful honour of 
enlightening their neighbours' minds. 
The politics of the British workingman are 
based on the sanctity of the brewing inter- 
est. Socialistic doctrines have little charm 
for men who are earning good money, 
since in practice they all entail a sacrifice. 
Christianity has the advantage of being 
old established. So the people of the vi- 
cinity have been accustomed to relieve their 
idle hours by pitting these two orators 
against each other. However, those hap- 
py times were doomed from the establish- 
ment of the Maydew Mission. Ezra Dodd 
became the founder's curate, and was just- 
ly regarded as responsible for its inception. 
On the other hand, the Streak of Damp 
took unto himself Maud Reynolds, and 
lived with her in blatant publicity. In 
the slums people have indifferent memor 
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ries; many had forgotten to get married, 
and many more frequently forget their 
wedding vows. However, such things are 
silently disregarded, for the theories of the 
Woman who Did would be sternly rejected 
by the masses, since only amateurs are 
proud of their vice. So the Streak of 
Damp became a social pariah, while his 
old opponent was permanently established 
as a spiritual prophet. Well fed and 
adorned in the broadcloth inseparable to 
piety in the vulgar mind, Ezra could 
ignore him as he shrieked socialism from 
the gutter dressed in a tattered tweed suit. 
Fortunately the youth of the district re- 
mained faithful, since for years he had 
completed their education in gambling, 
betting, and other pastimes at present only 
taught in the public schools. So gradu- 
ally he worked himself to the fore in the 
fierce opposition to the mission, and all 
conceded it was worth hanging out of the 
window on Sunday mornings to hear him 
blaspheme and curse the Christian's heed- 
less God. 

Mr. Maydew stood by the side of his 
niece on the kerbstone, pointing out the 
advantages of the mission-house. To her 
mind its necessity was obvious from the 
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surroundings. The air was tainted with 
the odour of decaying refuse, and a few of 
the aborigines, loafing at a distance, re- 
garded them with disfavour. With an 
effort she turned her attention from an 
urchin, who was collecting cabbage stalks, 
to the building. It was remarkable as the 
only house in the district which had been 
repaired. But although the walls had 
been repointed and the paint renewed, suc- 
cessive nightly assaults were rapidly giv- 
ing it an ancient and battered appearance. 
All the windows were protected by wire- 
work, and everybody in the street who 
could write had carved their names on the 
front door, a valuable collection of auto- 
graphs according to a detective who had 
examined it. Across the inscription, 
" Maydew Mission," had been painted the 
word " marmilide." " My local nick- 
name," explained her uncle. " Look out, 
my dear ! " 

She stepped back just in time to avoid 
a muddy cabbage stalk, which hurtled 
through the air within a few inches of her 
face. It was followed by shrill yells of de- 
rision, and Mr. Maydew, having opened his 
umbrella, escorted her to the door through 
a shower of missiles. 
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" So we live in a state of siege. This 
is quite exhilarating," she remarked. 

" Yes, my dear. They've not learnt to 
appreciate us," he replied rather dolefully, 
as a dead cat entwined itself round his 
ankle. " They have sacrificed all the cats 
in the place to throw at us, and some are 
rather worn out." 

They closed the door of the mission- 
house as quickly as possible, for the enemy 
was advancing. The novelty of the situa- 
tion was exciting, and she advanced gaily 
across the room to be welcomed by her 
aunt. Mrs. Maydew regarded her niece 
with feelings akin to awe, so saluted her 
timidly. The good little woman had 
never known the joys of motherhood, so 
regarded the young from theoretic points 
of view only. Then came Mr. Ezra Dodd. 
" How are you, miss? " he inquired, seiz- 
ing her hand. "The niece of our dear 
friend and brother in our Lord is very wel- 
come in this hall." 

Ethel rescued her hand and thanked 
him with becoming meekness. "And 
what do you think of his noble work, miss? 
Don't the sight of the mission fill you with 
joy and thankfulness? " 

" It looks very clean and neat." 
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Yes," said Mr. Maydew with a laugh, 
at present the attention of our parishion- 
ers is bestowed upon the outside. Our 
congregation is limited to three very old 
women who sleep in that corner on Sunday 
mornings. It seems to be impossible to 
get at these people." 

" In our Lord's good time, brother," 
remarked Dodd; " the leaven is working. 
The salt will savour the whole." 

" Who is the person so profuse in scrip- 
tural phraseology? " inquired Ethel when 
she was alone with her relatives. 

" Mr. Dodd is a very good young man 
and a great help to your uncle," replied 
Mrs. Maydew. 

" Yes, he is a local evangelist," added 
that gentleman with less enthusiasm, 
" and being in his own country has no 
honour. I like to go into the streets with 
Ezra because he gets all the dead cats. 

" But he is a very good young man, 
repeated his wife with a deprecating smile. 

" Now, tell me, are you dear old people 
quite happy? " asked Ethel, unconsciously 
gushing, to the intense surprise of her aunt. 

" My dear, you know I have always 
longed to do some good work," said her 
uncle, taking one of her hands. 
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" And I have always wished to see my 
husband happy/' added his wife, timidly 
taking her other hand. "It is so kind of 
you to come and see us, Ethel/' 

At any other time she would have 
laughed, but the simple-minded affection 
of these worthy folks softened her. Thus 
they sat together for a long time, talking 
as they had never talked before, until she 
reproached herself for having so long neg- 
lected them. 

The members of the mission dined to- 
gether, so she was enabled to improve her 
acquaintance with them. Ezra Dodd was 
in the dining-room, awaiting the hour 
with a meditative expression relieved by 
occasional sighs. He stood on the hearth- 
rug, and was too deeply immersed in 
thought to notice her. He was a sleek, 
soft looking man with badly cut black hair, 
and a fluffy beard which had never known 
the civilising effect of a razor. To use his 
own words, he had been a carpenter, " Hke 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ," and 
he might have added that he was a very 
indifferent workman. Beyond this his 
qualifications for an evangelist were a 
Board School education and a powerful 
voice. But for the fact that nowadays 
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most Nonconformist communities require 
some signs of culture from their pastors, 
he would^ have been a minister. Money 
or influence are now requisite, and, in his 
experience, a university education carried 
more weight than a " call." Supported 
by occasional charity, and the desultory 
pursuit of his trade, he had laboured ac- 
cording to his light in his own district. 
With considerable heroism and unshaken 
zeal, for five years he had proclaimed sal- 
vation by faith to all who would listen, 
with absolutely no permanent result. His 
debased flock had sufficient English spirit 
left in them to admire pluck, so, weary of 
blackening his eyes and punching his nose, 
they had learnt to regard him as a source 
of amusement while the public houses were 
closed. Now, as if in direct answer to his 
prayers, the Maydew Mission was found- 
ed. Public feeling ran high against him, 
and they " bashed " him on sight, or hurled 
noisome things at him. This depressed 
Ezra, so he sighed at regular intervals as, 
using his knife as a spoon, he bolted an 
enormous dinner, and Ethel, knowing 
nothing of the martyr's crown, thought 
him detestable. 

When the meal was half finished. Nurse 
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Walker came scurrying in. She had been 
a nurse in a workhouse infirmary, and 
was employed for a mission of mercy quite 
beyond amateur efforts. A slight angular 
spinister who never had been young, she 
had looked on human suffering until her 
heart was cold. She bowed without a 
word to Ethel, and attacked the food. 

" Miss Walker, you are quite jaded," 
said Mr. Maydew; " you must have a glass 
of wine." 

Ezra sighed disapproval, and the nurse 
having declined, contnued to feed fiercely. 
Ethel felt the impossibility of talking with 
these people, yet the silence was irksome, 
so it was quite a relief when her uncle con- 
tinued, " I have good news for you. Miss 
Walker. I've at last succeeded in ransom- 
ing your box which is now in your room." 

" Thank you. The people are a lot of 
thieving ruffians, I suppose " 

"They are God's own creatures made 
in His image, sister," remarked Ezra, who 
was waiting for pie, " and I 'ope, while on 
your noble work, you don't forget the 
word in season." 

" That woman in the Rents has twins. 
Can you suggest any word in season for 
that ? " demanded the nurse sharply. 
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Although an unmarried man Mr. Dodd 
could not, and was saved from the dilem- 
ma by the advent of pie. 

When Miss Walker came to us two 
days ago," said Mr. Maydew, addressing 
his niece, " she hired a boy to carry her 
box here from the 'bus. The moment 
they got among the narrow streets the 
young scamp decamped with it, and I've 
only just succeeded in negotiating for its 
return. Now, have I compounded a fel- 
ony, or am I a receiver of stolen prop- 
erty? " 

" You're very kind to have taken so 
much trouble, and I'm very much obliged 
to you," said Miss Walker hurriedly, as she 
arose from the table. 

" Surely you are not going out al- 
ready? " exclaimed Mr. Maydew, anx- 
iously. 

I must, there are three cases, and one 
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There will be a fourth, for if we don't 
take more care you'll be ill." 

She seemed quite astonished that any 
one should consider her, and after a few 
confused words of thanks hurried away, 
to be followed soon afterwards by Mrs. 
Maydew. 
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** Life seems to be crowded with ad- 
venture in these slums," said Ethel. 

" You must wait until to-night, my 
dear," replied her uncle, with a quiet smile, 
" or until to-morrow, when we hold a Sun- 
day morning service in the street." 

Once a week, if times are good, the 
poor man lives joyously for a few hours ac- 
cording to his lights. Within a mile there 
was a People's Palace, a Park, and a Mu- 
seum. Nearer at hand was the river, 
where for a few pence a working man and 
his family might have enjoyed a refreshing 
trip on a steamer that sultry afternoon. 
Across the river an economical ride on the 
tramcars brought Epping Forest well 
within reach. But the limit of their aspi- 
rations, and climax of their desires, was to 
be found in the " Black Dog " at the cor- 
ner of the street. By five o'clock most of 
the men in regular employment had suc- 
ceeded in drinking their way home in 
safety. After tea the better mannered 
took their wives out shopping, and " to 
call at the 'ouses " ; there were a number 
sufficiently ungallant to prefer drinking 
without their " missuses." Beyond these 
was the ever-changing herd of irregularly 
employed labourers and loafers, whose 
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means of sustenance were visible only to 
the police. Of them only one thing was 
certain, be times good or bad, by a special 
act of Providence they could always alle- 
viate a chronic thirst. So the doors of the 
" Black Dog " swung and clashed, while 
factory girls and their " blokes *' shrieked 
ribald songs, married couples quarrelled, 
and all drank lustily. 

In no other part of the world do peo- 
ple drink so completely like beasts, with- 
out even the meagre excuse of sociability, 
as in the great cities of the United King- 
dom. So long as England is a nation the 
gentle rustic will muddle his remarkably 
empty head with " er gallon yale er Sater- 
day nite,*' in spite of village clubs. On 
similar occasions dour Scots have been 
known to carry home bottles in their coat- 
tail pockets, and even a French peasant to 
spend a franc on vin de pays. Under green 
trees, or in a snug room the German drinks 
in comfort with his friends. In the dirt- 
iest drinking-den in the worst quarter of 
a Continental city, men and women at 
least sit to drink and swear. In the pur- 
suit of this popular pastime the foully clad 
people herded in the reeking bars of the 
" Black Dog." Packed in a sweltering 
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crowd, in a tainted atmosphere perfumed 
with smoke, they drank strong beer with 
the energy and cursed with the ferocity of 
the mighty Anglo-Saxon race. They sang 
and quarrelled, while the landlord bullied, 
the beer engines gurgled, and huge pewter 
pots clattered. Mr. Maydew and his 
niece caught glimpses of the scene from 
the opposite side of the road. He was 
practical enough to realise that beer is 
the squalid world's desire, so they dis- 
cussed the Gothenburg system, while he 
wondered if he dare promote a club, where, 
at least, people might drink with the de- 
cency of their Continental neighbours. 

On this night the down-trodden peo- 
ple are compelled by class legislation to 
leave the public-houses at twelve o'clock. 
The members of the mission were awaked 
by the banging of doors and shrieks of 
oaths. Three fights were fought to an 
unsatisfactory finish outside the " Black 
Dog." Then a boisterous, blaspheming 
mob came down the road to the mission 
house. Ethel peeped through the blind 
into the street, almost beautiful in the gor- 
geous moonlight. It was crowded with 
reeling savages, who hurled half bricks 
and stones at the wirework defending the 
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windows, and assaulted each other when 
the projectiles rebounded on their own 
heads. Men and women were lying in the 
gutters, couples were dancing on the pave- 
ments and all were swearing with more or 
less energy. 

" Don't be alarmed, my dear," said her 
uncle, tapping at the door. "It is quite 
the usual thing, I assure you." 

She replied, with some truth, that she 
rather enjoyed it, for in spite of the coarse 
vulgarity of the scene it was not much 
worse than some of Hogarth's master- 
pieces, and distinctly novel. So she 
watched the moonlight playing on their 
pallid faces, while they yelled for the liver 
of Ezra Dodd, and threw stones until 
weary. At last the incapable slept peace- 
fully in the deserted street, and the mis- 
sionaries resumed their slumbers. Half 
an hour later they were again disturbed by 
knocks at the door and wild screams for 
admittance. A lady resident in the lo- 
cality, having broken her husband's head 
during the discussion of domestic econ- 
omy, claimed sanctuary, and was promptly 
admitted by Ezra Dodd. A few minutes 
later the outraged husband arrived, and 
demanded his chattel with unbridled elo« 
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quence. The lady retorted in equally un- 
becoming terms, so until four o'clock they 
indulged in mutual recrimination as they 
kicked the door between them. At last 
the ill-used spouse stretched himself on 
the pavement to snore vigorously with a 
mind full of carefully selected dreams of 
vengeance, and for a few hours there was 
peace. 

At breakfast the next morning. Miss 
Ethel Maydew scandalised Ezra Dodd, 
when, admitting it was hardly a night's 
rest, she stated her fear that the novelty 
of the situation would not indefinitely 
amuse her. 

" Seeking novelty and amusement in 

God's work, sister " commenced the 

prophet rather loudly. 

" At present, Mr. Dodd, I am seeking 
breakfast in an empty egg shell. Please 
pass me the eggs," she said sweetly. And 
Ezra long pondered over the rebuff in his 
heart. 

At half-past ten, Mr. Dodd having as- 
sumed a Christian martyr expression, a 
Bible, and a volume of doggerel hymns, led 
the way into the street. Ethel accom- 
panied her friends, being determined to 
miss nothing which promised a novel ex- 
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perience. Five children, remarkable for 
the keenness of their wit and dirtiness of 
their faces, sat in a row on the curbstones 
to jeer at them. The several men who 
were lounging against the walls and the 
few women seated on their doorsteps were 
still suffering from the effects of the previ- 
ous evening. They waited for the " Black 
Dog " to open its doors and alleviate their 
miseries, so were too much preoccupied 
with " Monday heads " to be interested in 
their proceedings. In strident tones Ezra 
Dodd led the performance of the first 
hymn. Windows were flung open, dishev- 
elled men and women leant from them to 
curse or jeer. By the time Mr. Maydew 
had finished his prayer a small crowd had 
collected before them, but without any 
signs of hostility. The absence of dead cats 
was ominous. He whispered to his niece 
to retreat while they were safe. But Ezra 
Dodd having given out his text, " Love 
ye one another," proceeded to abuse his 
hearers in no measured terms. To her 
their congregation seemed chiefly remark- 
able for dirt and ignorance, very few 
looked thoroughly vicious, and those who 
listened had the puzzled look peculiar to 
animals when being bullied. The major- 
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ity, which was feminine, paid no attention 
to the preacher, but talked among them- 
selves. 

" She's er lidy; see 'er white vile." 

" 'Ow's that fer hair? '' 

" See yer bloomin' gloves 'arf wye up 
'er harm? " 

" It ain't dyed, I tells yer " 

Such open criticism was rather embar- 
rassing, so Ethel concentrated her atten- 
tion on the preacher. There was truth in 
his words, and a fearless directness of style 
which would have delighted a respectably 
pious audience. The man was terribly in 
earnest ; he spoke of sin as if it were a dam- 
nation, and not an error of judgment for 
which God required an apology. He did 
not inflict upon them wearisome senten- 
ces, pretty but meaningless, he refrained 
from picturesque " padding," and even did 
not descend to anecdotes, which are the 
salvation of many a nice minister. Poor, 
ignorant fellow, like Peter and several 
other illiterate saints, he would have made 
a splendid failure as a fashionable Non- 
conformist parson. As an ecclesiastical 
" prop," hell is almost as obsolete as mira- 
cle plays, indulgences, or the long-ignored 
principle that the forgiveness of sin should 
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be merited by atonement for it. Fortu- 
nately it was unnecessary for this uncouth 
person to flatter his congregation, and in 
the description of the inconvenience and 
discomfort of that future state he was 
truly eloquent. While dilating upon this 
congenial topic, he unwittingly turned to- 
wards the children on the kerbstone. 

" Gor biyme, ma, 'e is givin' us it 'ot, 
'e is," cried a girl in a shrill treble. 

" 'Ere, Ezra, let the bloomin' kids er- 
lone. They larns all that at the Board 
School." 

" Yus, let's 'ave somethink erbout the 
goldin streets, munchin' 'ouses, free grub, 
and the likes." 

" Scoffers, your never-dying souls are 
in danger," thundered the preacher, " and 
you think of your miserable bodies." 

" Miserable bodies be blowed. Ain't 
'e gettin' fat since ole Marmilide giv' 'im a 
job in es Gospel Mill? " 

" Ezra, old chap," said a quiet voice. 
The preacher caught his breath and set 
his teeth, as amid a sudden silence he 
turned to face his old antagonist. A man 
in a shabby tweed suit and battered felt 
hat stood swaying before him. Dirty, un- 
shaven, and flabby, there was something 
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about the Streak of Damp which distin- 
guished him from the onlookers, and in- 
stantly arrested Ethel's attention. Fum- 
bling in his pocket he produced a cigar- 
case, and continued in an easy drawl, 
" Permit me the pleasure of a little quiet 
conversation. Don't wave your arms, my 
dear fellow. Have a cigar? " 

" I don't smoke," cried the preacher. 
Then in louder tones he added, " I don't 
smoke, my friends, because my Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ did not." 

"And," exclaimed his tormentor 
promptly, " I presume you do not drink 
because your celebrated prototype Ba- 
laam's ass did not." 

"Good on yer. Streak er Damp," 
yelled the admiring crowd, amidst roars 
of laughter. 

" My dear friends," shouted the 
preacher, with a desperate attempt to re- 
turn to his discourse. 

" None of yer familiarity," cried 

a youth, snatching his hat. He flung it 
high in the air, and as it fell, yelled, " On 
the ball, Millwall!" 

Instantly the crowd rushed upon them, 
and Ethel found herself swept along, sur- 
rounded by a sea of laughing, dirty faces. 
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She was carried off her feet, and losing 
courage clutched the collar of the man in 
front for support. " 'Ang on, lidy," he 
said, " but don't yer let my missis see yer a- 
huggin' me." 

Another rush and the crowd swayed 
backwards. She caught a glimpse of Miss 
Walker clinging to a lamp-post, with her 
bonnet hanging by its strings round her 
neck. Her uncle was swept by, gently re- 
monstrating, with a smiling face. With 
a frantic effort she endeavoured to reach 
him, when a strong arm was slipped round 
her waist, and, before she could scream, 
she was swung lightly off her feet, and car- 
ried to the comparative security of the 
pavement. " Pardon my roughness, but 
in another moment you would have gone 
down," said a man. 

She glanced at him, surprised by an ac- 
cent so foreign to the slums. 

He was a tall fair man, with a bronzed 
face. Under one corner of his moustache 
a small black clay pipe was clenched in his 
teeth, from which he blew clouds of pun- 
gent blue smoke. He seemed so greatly 
amused by the riot that she decided, half 
hoping it was true, that he was, like her- 
self, an amateur slumming. 
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" I'm awfully obliged to you," she said, 
" for I was beginning to be frightened." 

Taking his pipe from his mouth, he re- 
plied with a grim smile, " You were horri- 
bly frightened. It was plucky of you not 
to scream; but really this is no place for 
young ladies." 

" Oh, aunt ! " exclaimed Ethel, disre- 
garding his wise remarks in her astonish- 
ment. 

Next to them on the curbstone stood 
her aunt and a little wizened man without 
a coat. He was a clean little man, with a 
shaven, wrinkled face, square jaws and 
keen twinkling eyes. His corduroy trou- 
sers were tied up just below his knees, dis- 
playing enormous iron-shod boots, his 
shirt-sleeves were rolled up above brown 
forearms, on which the muscles lay like 
bands of steel. Evidently he had rescued 
Mrs. Maydew, for he now stood compla- 
cently puffing his pipe with an arm still 
round that lady's waist; she, poor woman, 
was too anxious watching her husband 
being hustled in the crowd, to realise his 
indelicate caress. " Billy," remonstrated 
the other man, with a grin, " you'll make 
Mr. Maydew jealous." 

The little man passively dropped his 
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arm, and Mrs. Maydew, unconscious of 
everything but her husband, darted to- 
wards the crowd. 

Bring her in," cried Ethel's defender. 
Oh, Ethel ! " cried her aunt, as led 
back captive in Billy's right arm, she no- 
ticed her niece for the first time. " I'm 
so glad you're safe. I hope they won't 
hurt your uncle; he is really " 

" Stay where you are, madam," com- 
manded the man in tones of sudden deci- 
sion. " Billy, your arm again, you gay 
dog." Then in louder tones he shouted 
to a howling youth with a huge grinning 
mouth and no forehead, " 'Ere, you, 
'Any Chester, bring ole Marmilide outer 
the scrum, will yer? " 

"Arl rite. Skipper." 

In another moment Mr. Maydew was 
brought to them hatless and ruffled, but 
still smiling. Arranging his spectacles 
he peered at the young rowdy, and said 
placidly, " Really, my young friend, " I'm 
obliged to you " 

" All right, old un; you ain't a bad old 
geezer," yelled 'Arry Chester, as he has- 
tened to join the merry sport of hustling 
the friendless Ezra. 

" Poor Mr. Dodd," said Ethel, some- 
12 
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what maliciously, as he came into view for 
a moment, waving the Holy Book above 
his head. 

" Dawgs is what they're like," com- 
menced Billy, with an air of sagacity sug- 
gestive of dogs. " Play like bloomin' pup- 
pies with 'em " 

Suddenly there was a sound of shout- 
ing and swearing at the top of the street. 

"What's that?" cried the man called 
" Skipper," suddenly ceasing his laughter; 
then in a most autocratic manner he con- 
tinued, " Into your house at once. Billy, 
bring in the nurse. The gentlemen from 
Swan Lane wish to join the sport, so there 
is going to be a fight. I'll bring Ezra as 
soon as possible." 

The tumult increased to a deafening 
uproar, and there was no longer sound of 
laughter. The mob, with Ezra in their 
midst, was driven back towards them by a 
sudden rush of men from the end of the 
street. With a hoarse roar of anger they 
returned the charge, and again the fight 
rolled away, leaving several persons seated 
in the road wiping their noses or rubbing 
their heads. The Skipper hastened them 
unceremoniously into the hall, and a mo- 
ment later Mr. Billy escorted Miss Walker 
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into their midst. That lady was bristling 
with indignation, for she considered his 
chivalrous manner objectionable, but be- 
fore she could clearly state her case the 
door was again kicked open, and Ezra was 
escorted in by the ever-smiling 'Arry Ches- 
ter. The youth's nose was bleeding, and 
he was evidently considerably excited. 

" My young friend, what has oc- 
curred? " asked Mr. May dew, intercept- 
ing him as he dashed back to the door. 

" Them Swan Lane blokes," yelled 
Chester, in a voice trembling with indig- 
nation, " wanter 'ave a go at our bloomin' 
missionaries. Like their himperence. 
Gor' blyme, we'll 'ave their livers." 

" It would appear," said Mr. Maydew, 
turning to his startled friends with the 
dawn of a smile behind his spectacles, 
" that a neighbouring tribe of savages 
wish to assist in baiting us. Our tribe 
naturally resent this infraction of their 
rights, so are fighting valiantly for the ex- 
clusive right to torture us. After all we 
are appreciated, but we must do some- 
thing for neglected Swan Lane." 

" And Mr. Dodd, my dear," added his 
wife. 

He had sunk down on the end of a 
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form near the door, his elbows were rest- 
ing on his knees, and his face was buried 
in his hands. They hastened towards him, 
but recoiled with even greater haste, for 
he had been unduly appreciated. Mr. May- 
dew lit a cigar, and puffing it vigorously, 
advanced to survey the " curate." The 
mob had rolled him in the gutter, torn his 
clothes, and smeared him with muck from 
head to foot. A particularly facetious 
couple had then shampooed his head in a 
muddy puddle, dried his hair with a dead 
cat, and finally rammed the remains down 
his back. It had been a well-developed 
tabby, its tail dangled over his coat collar, 
moreover it had been long defunct. Mr. 
Maydew, resolutely clutching the tail, drew 
it forth, and, opening the door, flung it into 
the street, while his niece hastened to the 
other end of the room to laugh. 

" Mr. Dodd, are you hurt? " 

He groaned. 

" My poor fellow " — ^he put forth his 
hand to touch his shoulder but drew it back 
hurriedly — " what can we do for you? " 

He groaned. 

"Good gracious!" exclaimed his em- 
ployer, anxiously appealing to the ladies, 
" what can we do? " 
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"Wash him/' said Miss Walker 
promptly. 

"It's not the body, but the spirit 
that's troubled," said Dodd, in sepulchral 
tones. 

" Then wash him all the more," insisted 
Miss Walker. 

He rose up, tears were streaming down 
his face; it was fat, dirty, and grotesquely 
lugubrious. Ethel was striving valiantly 
not to laugh, when the man said in a voice 
tremulous with emotion, " They took my 
Bible and kicked it in the road. I fought 
for it, and they shamefully misused me. 
It was my mother's Bible." 

Nurse Walker swung round on her 
heels and left the hall. The street was 
still thronged, and there was desultory 
fighting at the end of the road. Passing 
through the people, with a pale, angry 
face, she examined the gutter until she 
found it battered and dirty. " 'Ere, drop 
that I " howled an undersized true-bred 
Cockney, preparing to kick. 

" You beasts, you curs, I'm the servant 
of your wives and children," she cried in- 
dignantly, and she struck him a blow on 
the side of his head, which sent him stag- 
gering against the wall. 
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" Good on yer, nurse! Go it, 'Arf- 
pint ! " shouted the men. 

** Let 'er erlone, blast yer, she's oum," 
cried the women. 

But the Scottish blood of Nurse Walker 
was boiling, and she slipped the book into 
her pocket. Seizing the man known as 
'Arf-pint by the collar, she shook him 
fiercely and boxed his ears, while the crowd 
yelled joyously. Swines, pigs, beasts, she 
called them, and passed through their 
midst in silence when her labour of love 
was done. 

Dodd received back his Bible with 
heart-felt thanks, indeed he would have 
improved the occasion with a speech, but 
Miss Walker said, " Weel, weel, mon, it 
war ye mither's Bible. Gang and wash 
yerself, ye loon." 

The oldest, and consequently most dis- 
reputable inhabitant of Bleak Street, de- 
clared it to have been the most entertain- 
ing Sunday morning on record. The in- 
disputable fact that though it wanted half 
an hour for the public-house to open, yet 
all were as lively and happy as kittens, 
spoke volumes for the beneficial effect of 
the Maydew Mission. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The mission hall was brilliantly illumi- 
nated for the evening service which no one 
was likely to attend. Mr. Maydew and the 
evangelist had finished sweeping up the 
rubbish the children had flung in at the 
open door. His wife and the nurse sat 
on the front form reading their Bibles. 
Ethel was experimenting with the har- 
monium, playing a waltz very slowly; the 
effect was dismal, but it suited the mental 
depression which had overwhelmed her. 
Whenever her idle fingers left the keys, she 
could hear the distant droning of the peo- 
ple in the " Black Dog." Before her were 
the disappointed faces of her earnest 
friends. It was pathetic; for within a few 
hours respect for their enthusiasm had dis- 
placed the feeling of contemptuous amuse- 
ment in her mind. By forsaking one lit- 
tle world of failures she had stepped into 
a worse one, and already it had ceased to 
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be entertaining. She was wavering be- 
tween a voyage with Sybil Ranmuir to the 
uttermost parts of the world, and a des- 
perate course of marrying Cecil, whom she 
hardly loved and certainly did not respect. 
In any event she would leave Bleak Street 
within a few days, in search of excitement, 
even if the quest terminated at Monte 
Carlo. Thoughts of blue skies and torrid 
sunshine quickened her fingers, until the 
harmonium groaned forth distinctly god- 
less music, and Ezra turned towards her 
with a horrified expression. At that mo- 
ment there was a tramping of heavy boots 
in the entrance, and Billy Knifton trundled 
into the hall in his evening dress. It was 
that of the morning supplemented by a 
fustian jacket, navvy's cap, and a clean clay 
pipe. Behind him sauntered his lodger, 
the Skipper, smoking a cigar, which he 
tossed behind him into the street upon 
perceiving the ladies. Ezra fled before the 
enemy to the platform, and seizing a 
hymn-book announced : " Dear friends, 
we will commence the worship of God by 
singing the hundred and third hymn in the 
small books." 

" I'm afraid we are intruders," said the 
Skipper, taking Mr. Maydew's extended 
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hand. " We will call when you are dis- 
engaged." 

" No, no/' he replied, anxiously hold- 
ing on to his hand, " we'll postpone the ser- 
vice rather than lose the opportunity of 
making your acquaintance. Mr. Dodd, 
we will wait, if you please." 

" We have a message for all," cried Ez- 
ra, slapping the book with his open hand, 
" and now is the appointed hour. None 
are too seared with sin to be saved by 
the grace of God, the blood of the 
Lamb " 

" Pardon me, Mr. Dodd," said the 
Skipper, smiling, " do you know who we 
are? " 

" Outcasts, the chosen vessels of the 
devil," thundered Ezra. "You've op- 
posed our holy work, derided the disciple 
of Christ, lured youths to the depths of 
infamy, encouraged men in their godless 
lives, ruined women " 

" Liar! " cried the Skipper, darting to- 
wards him with the sudden ferocity of a 
savage. Ezra prepared to turn his other 
cheek to the smiter, but Ethel started 
from her seat, disgusted by the constant 
brawling. The flaming eyes of the man 
alighted upon her; he stopped with a 
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scornful laugh, and slipping his clenched 
fists into his pockets, said in a voice of 
constrained passion: " Fool, I will tell you 
what we are. The kings of the brutes that 
herd in these slums. Being the most 
complete savages in this civilised city, we 
rule here as bookmakers, trainers for the 
P. R., bankers, confidential advisers, and 
regulators of society, because we are as 
straight '' 

" As dawgs," insisted Bill Knifton 
hoarsely. 

" Right, partner, dogs it is. Mr. May- 
dew, permit me to introduce my friend 
Bulldog Billy, the brute force of our 
firm. I am the intellectual force, and at 
present my name is— eh! Smith. Billy, 
old chap, don't smoke, because of the 
ladies." 

"Hay!" growled Bulldog Billy, as- 
tounded. 

" We haven't the slightest objection 
to tobacco," asserted Mrs. Maydew, as 
eagerly as the fumes of shag in her throat 
would permit. " Pray smoke, Mr. Knif- 
ton." 

That person nodded amiably, while 
Ethel, attracted by his remarkable re- 
semblance to a bulldog, surreptitiously 
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sketched him on the fly-leaf of a hymn- 
book. 

Mr. Maydew accepted a cigar from the 
" intellectual force " who had suddenly be- 
come sane, for turning his back on Ezra, 
who stood shuffling indignantly on the 
platform, he said, " We took the liberty of 
making our first call to-night, Mrs. May- 
dew, to inquire if the ladies had recovered 
from this morning's adventure." 

" For the happy termination of which 
we have to thank you/' replied that lady 
with a gracious smile. " Do sit down, Mr. 
Knifton." 

He sat down, again nodding amiably, 
and then actually smiled. For a moment 
Ethel yearned for a kodak as she left her 
seat to get a better view of him. 

" Permit me," said the Skipper, rising 
to assist her from the platform, " What 
yer think of their pints, mate? " 

" Some," grunted Knifton, surveying 
the mission band with an air of criticism, 
which reminded some of them of the king 
of the cannibal islands; then, indicating 
Ethel by a jerk of his head, he added, 
" specially hern." 

They sat in perplexed silence while his 
keen glance wandered over them once 
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more. " Dawgs — " he commenced; but 
his partner laughed. " Yus, you giv' 'em 
the tip, Skipper. I ain't er torkative 
bloke, mum." 

Ethel thought that his " under hang " 
would win a first prize in any show, and 
her aunt gasped weakly, " Oh, yes — 
really." 

" Fact is," said the Skipper with the 
smile of a genial autocrat, " we approve of 
this mission, although— don't glare at me, 
Miss Walker, because you think us inso- 
lent — ^although you'll never do any good. 
We are not troubled by religious beliefs, 
but the pious are the only people who sin- 
cerely endeavour to elevate the submerged 
tenth, so we don't care to see you beating 
up to weather when you might be running 
before the wind." 

The look of perplexity deepened on 
their faces, but Billy nodded at them 
amiably, and Ethel, restraining her de- 
sire to laugh at his madness, said, 
"Thank you; I'm sure your advice will be 
useful." 

" If a man is in trouble he comes to 
us," he continued, " and we assist, or 
punch his head, as we think proper. If a 
likely lad wants a backer, he finds one in 
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my partner. If any one wants a bit on a 
horse, we are as sound as any man in Tat- 
tersairs. I am treasurer of the Feather 
Club— a great honour, I assure you, Miss 
Maydew; and when any poor wretch has 
saved a little nest-egg it is invariably 
placed in our keeping. With these two 
exceptions we have nothing to do with 
the women. There is a sphere of labour 
within your powers, for the women are the 
cause of half the misery and drunkenness 
around us. Two of you ladies have al- 
ready done work which is much appreci- 
ated, but nursing and baby clothes won't 
cure the evils wrought by idle wives and 
careless mothers. What do you think, 
Miss Walker? " 

" Oh! I'm here to work, not to think,'* 
replied the nurse wearily. " I've spent 
half my life assisting in the manufacture 
of paupers, and I'm too sick of it to care 
for theories." 

" Then perhaps the other ladies will 
walk round the streets to-morrow and ex- 
amine the facts. You will be able to sup- 
ply the Pioneer Club with some striking 
evidence of the superiority of woman to 
man, when regarded as part of the animal 
kingdom, Miss Maydew." 
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" You interest me, Mr. Smith," she re- 
plie3 brusquely. 

The shabby man had spoken in the 
quiet tones of a gentleman, and with the 
earnestness of a philanthropist. 

" Mr. Dodd," he continued, suddenly 
turning towards him, " you've lost your 
temper " 

" Give it 'im straight, Skipper," 
growled his partner; then, turning to 
Ethel, he added in a hoarse whisper, " ain't 
'e a (epithet) marvel, miss? " 

" You have preached here for years and 
achieved nothing," said the Skipper stern- 
ly. " You have sacrificed your life for 
these brutes because you do not realise 
that they are brutes. You've been the 
light of many a sick-room and the 
strength of many a death-bed, and I hope 
you'll get your reward. Now, because the 
people objected to the mission, you abuse 
them and lose the scanty respect they have 
for you. A dog can be flogged until he 
does not fear the whip " 

" I never flogs a dawg," remarked 
Billy, becoming interested in the remarks. 

" Yet every dog in our yard obeys and 
loves him," added the Skipper, smiling 
kindly on his grim , companion. Then 
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"with a sudden burst of passion he cried, 
" And your God flogs hard, Ezra, night 
and day. In the street you stand and pro- 
claim Him their father, while they writhe 
beneath the lash of misfortune and disas- 
ter. You tell this thing to men whose 
honest work cannot save them from con- 
tinued privation, to men who have flung 
down their tools in despair at their vain la- 
bour, to people born, bred, and starved 
upon their own agony and bloody sweat of 
unrequited toil. Surely it is an ill-judged 
sarcasm to prate to such as these of an all- 
providing father, a Providence, and a para- 
dise. Why, fool, you threaten hell to men 
to whom it will be a luxury to lounge be- 
fore its fiercest fire with their hands in 
their pockets. Can you not prate of love, 
morality, and the snobbish pride of right- 
eous living? Can you not flatter these 
animals into the belief that your God's im- 
age is stamped upon them? Here every 
elevating influence of civilisation is lacking. 
These people have lost everything from the 
art of cooking to their self-respect. But 
these are the evil words of a scoffing out- 
cast, and I see they bore you." 

Ezra sat on the edge of the platform 
with a blank face; he was too good a 
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theologian to understand, yet he noticed 
how greatly the others were impressed. 
Evidently this enemy had said something 
clever, but his mind was too small to grasp 
the awful truths flung in his teeth with 
such fierce flippancy. He had been bred 
in the gutters, and the only influence of 
civilisation brought to bear upon him had 
been the grinding of modern commerce. 
The misery of our white slaves did not 
startle him, because, in his experience, hu- 
man flesh and blood always had been 
cheaper than beef and beer. It seemed 
irrelevant, and with a sincere desire to lead 
the discussion into a proper channel he 
opened the Bible, saying, "The grace of 
God " 

" Passeth all understanding," sneered 
the Skipper, rising and picking up his hat. 
" After all you are only a chattering parrot, 
of pious training. We've wasted time 
which might have been spent in the pot- 
house, partner." 

" You certainly have not," cried Mr. 
Maydew, warmly. "The advice is good, 
sir. My niece has suggested a concert to 
me, and we will give one on Thursday." 

" An excellent idea," said the Skipper, 
laughing. " By that time the people will 
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have no money to spend in the pot-house, 
so will be glad of amusement. A refined 
entertainment ought to aid the mission of 
civilisation, Miss Maydew, for I suppose 
the programme is in your hands." 

" Yes," said Ethel, recklessly. Then 
with sudden inspiration she added, " If you 
will take the chair." 

" Certainly not. Mr. Maydew, the pas- 
tor, in the chair." 

*' You've told us of your power over 
the people," said Ethel, " and preached us 
a sermon upon our duty; surely you'll do 
us this favour." 

" It would be an enormous assistance 
to us," entreated Mr. Maydew. " Every 
one would come, as it would stamp the 
mission with your approval." 

" What subtle flattery," he said with a 
laugh, which altered to a malicious grin as 
he added, " Then I will if I am sober." 

Instantly the handsome, courtly gen- 
tleman vanished from their gaze as they 
remembered the hectoring bully of the 
riotous street. " Thank you," replied 
Ethel coldly. Then she almost laughed, 
for in the smiling eyes she saw grim amuse- 
ment at her sudden disillusion. With a cor- 
rectness which was amusing, although with- 
13 
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out the slightest affectation, he made his 
adieu to Mrs. Maydew. Then Billy Knif- 
ton got out of his seat clumsily to follow 
him. He regarded Ethel with an inquir- 
ing gaze for quite half a minute, then 
startled her with the sudden question, 
" Like dawgs, miss? " 

" Very much indeed, Mr. Knifton." 

" Come over and see mine ter-morrer, 
will yer? " 

*' Thank you, I shall be pleased to." 

" Gu'-night all," and he trundled hur- 
riedly after his friend, leaving a cloud of 
tobacco smoke behind. 

" In spite of his exit," coughed Ethel, 
" I like the * brute force ' best. The * in- 
tellectual force ' is as mad as a hatter." 

" If you think that. Miss Ethel, come 
with me visiting to-morrow," said the 
nurse with unusual vivacity. 

" Thanks, I will. I mean to see every- 
thing, and want to leave town on Friday." 

Very early the next morning she awoke 
with a start from a dream of shipwrecks, 
earthquakes, and boiler explosions. The 
sunlight was streaming into the bare, 
poorly furnished room, the hot air from 
the window was heavy with the perfumes 
of the slums. Then a series of violent 
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pulls at the wirework outside explained 
the thrilling dreams and sudden awaken- 
ing. Dressing hastily, she pulled up the 
blind, and found herself face to face with 
the third floor lodger across the road, 
whom she recognised as Mr. 'Arry Ches- 
ter of the previous morning's adventures. 
He was attired in a jersey striped with vivid 
blue and yellow. A bandana handkerchief 
was knotted round his throat. Hair 
cropped closely round the sides of his head 
gave prominence to elephantine ears, and 
was soaped over his forehead to accen- 
tuate its low angle. A clay pipe dangled 
in a corner of his huge, grinning mouth, 
and his leering eyes twinkled with glee at 
his cleverness. This ingenious young per- 
son having tied the joints of a fishing-rod 
and fixed a hook on its end, found it an 
excellent weapon against the common foe, 
and was enjoying the invention to the ut- 
most. The unexpected appearance of a 
lady in no way disconcerted him, so she 
said loudly, " Good morning, Mr. Ches- 
ter." 

** Mornin', mum; 'ave you " 

" Yes, I have used Pears' soap." 
"Blimme!" yelled the native, deliri- 
ous with merriment over such a gentle wit, 
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"yer er knockout. Perish me pink, Er- 
lizer, did yer 'ear 'er? As good as the 'alls. 
Come and 'ave a look at 'er." 

Eliza appeared in evening dress behind 
her lord. A tangled fringe fell over her 
eyes, almost shrouding her beer-stained 
cheeks. There were several bruises on her 
bare breast and shoulders. Ethel won- 
dered vaguely whether the woman re- 
sembled a Sye terrier or a Persian cat, until 
she remarked laconically, " Fair disy, ain't 
she? " and disappeared. 

The youth pulled and twisted the rod, 
vainly endeavouring to disentangle the 
hook. She watched him with studious in- 
terest as a choice specimen of crude human- 
ity which they had undertaken to civilise. 
There were signs of neither vice nor villainy 
upon the young man's face. The slinking 
way in which he avoided her glance was dis- 
tinctly animal. He looked much like a 
dog detected in a misdemeanour and un- 
able to escape. Under more pleasant con- 
ditions she decided he would be good- 
tempered, noisy, and brainless; under the 
unpleasant influence of beer or passion, 
morose and ungovernable. His face had 
become crimson, his eyes gleamed with 
anger; he was unaccustomed to control. 
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The situation was critical, so she in- 
quired — 

" Did you wish to speak to me? " 

" No, lidy." 

" Then why did you wake me? " 

" Meant it for Dodd, or old Marmilide 
and 'es missis. Seeing it's you, no offence. 
Un'ook it, will yer? " 

" What is your name? " 

" 'Arry Chester, ef yer must know. 
Now un'ook it, lidy." 

" Do you come to our mission? ' 

" 'Tain't likely. Now, I warns yer, 
un'ook it afore I swears." 

" Well, I hope you will come on Thurs- 
day evening," she said, commencing to de- 
tach the hook. " I'm going to sing, so 
we want " 
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Ere you," cried the shrill voice of Eli- 
za, "leave my bloke erlone,will yer? Them 
don't come to no good as puts their eye 
on other gal's bloke 'bout 'ere, I tells yer." 

" Dry up, Erlizer," remonstrated Ches- 
ter, as Ethel hastily unhooked the rod, 
"we's only a-chattin' civil like erbout 
weather, being toflfs like." 

"You come in and ply at toffs with 
me," said Eliza, removing him by one of 
his ears and closing the window. 
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After breakfast Ethel accompanied 
Miss Walker on her mission of mercy^ 
Her sketch-book and pencils were a cause 
of secret amusement to the hard-working 
nurse. Eager in the pursuit of novdty 
and realism, she followed that energetic 
woman from squalid sick-room to loath- 
some den, until the constantly recurring 
scenes of vice and folly banished all 
thought of amusement from her mind. 
Finally, with an empty sketch-book, she 
crept back to her own room, nauseated by 
the filth, overwrought with sympathy, and 
utterly disheartened by their awful task. 

It was a world grey with sin and misery 
that wrung her heart with grief. On every 
hand were the victims of ignorance, wan- 
tonness, vice, and brutality. Creatures 
ground down in the bitter struggle for life, 
or disabled in the pursuit of their labour, 
left to starve. Creatures debased by the 
hopelessness of their lives, sinking into a 
hell of their own making. Creatures 
cursed by the sin of generations, damned 
from the cradle to the grave. Children of 
the city whose earliest recollections were 
the ceaseless roar of its streets, its glitter- 
ing gin-palaces, its squalid tenements; its 
awful winters of cold, suffering, and death; 
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its awful summers of hot, airless exhaus- 
tion and thirst. Reared amid scenes of 
wild debauchery or dull privation, they 
had learnt its bitter lesson, " Work or 
steal, and starve." Children of the soil 
who had been lured to its grey depths by 
vain promise of toil's reward. Once their 
dull eyes had gazed upon God's earth be- 
yond the walls. They had tasted air, 
sweet with the breath of morning, and felt 
the soft evening breeze upon their toil- 
wearied brows. They had been reared in 
secluded cottages, nestled among soft 
green leaves, where the tinkling church 
bell had proclaimed a future and a God. 
Theirs had been the quiet, harmless pleas- 
ures of the village inn, the sports of a vil- 
Isige green, of a rustic courtship, and all 
the fun of many a country fair. And 
though seedtime and harvest came in due 
season, the grim, grey city had engulfed 
them in its maw. An historian would 
have assured her that their previous state 
was worse; a philosopher that such things 
must be until man rises, godlike, to univer- 
sal wisdom; and any person of ordinary 
intelligence could have talked for hours 
upon the social causes and effects. But 
be it the curse of God, the mistakes of 
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Nature, or the accursed preying of man 
upon man, she saw a swamp of saSmng 
humanity, and wept. 

At last she sought her uncle, who, as- 
sisted by Ezra Dodd, was sweeping a new 
consignment of dirt and orange peel from 
the mission-room. Clasped in his arms, 
with her head on his shoulder, she gave 
way to hysterical tears. Ezra Dodd was 
not a gentleman, so he remained, leaning 
on his broom, an interested observer. 
Naturally he was surprised and shocked 
when Ethel murmured between the sobs, 
" Let us go. . . . We can do nothing 
here. , . . It is too much. . . . It's too 
terrible " 

At that late hour it dawned upon Mr. 
Maydew that he had unwittingly allowed 
his niece to subject herself to an insupport- 
able mental ordeal. Dtuing that short 
morning she had witnessed things, and 
heard language sufficient to haunt her for 
a lifetime. She had been gently nurtured, 
carefully educated, and had acquired the 
delicacy and refinement inseparable from an 
artistic temperament. Was it right for her 
to look hourly into such a vortex of degra- 
dation? He revolved the question in 
his startled brain, vainly endeavouring to 
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find words to hide his indecision. But 
Ezra Dodd was unaccustomed to either 
thought or silence. 

"Sister," he cried, "it's God's work; 
we are but His instruments. By His 
grace their souls will be cleansed " 

" I refer to their mouths and bodies,'* 
she exclaimed wildly; " and I will not be 
called * sister ' by any one, Mr. Dodd. 
What is the use of preaching to people who 
are ignorant of everything — ^who have not 
the self-respect of animals? " 

" Our hands are on the plough. We 
are here in God's name," continued Ezra. 
" I tell you, the seed we sow in these bar- 
ren places shall yield its harvest. They 
are ignorant — ^we are here to teach. 
They've no self-respect — religion will give 
it to them. Mr. Maydew, they have 
frightened her, but the day will come when 
she will be beloved by all of them. I 
know these people. She is young, pretty, 
and a lady. By God's grace, upon this 
child we will build our church." 

Then he went on with the sweeping, 
and presently Ethel crept back to her own 
room. His last words rang in her ears. 
Could it be true? For these loathsome 
women and scowling men had looked with 
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kindly interest upon her. Beneath their 
coarseness and brutality there might lin- 
ger human intelligence, while her disgust 
and fear was only selfishness. She looked 
from the window at the puny children 
squabbling in the gutter, and her heart 
went out to them. Through the children 
she might win her way to the mothers. 
Then she thought of a bold plan, and with 
it in her mind returned to the household 
duties. By dinner time she had quite re- 
gained her nerve and temper. Her sym- 
pathies were aroused, and, with Ezra's cue 
in her mind, she dressed carefully for a 
dramatic effect. A smart grey walking 
dress, a white gauze veil over a sailor hat, 
and long grey Suede gloves. With a small 
parcel of baby's clothing under her arm, 
she left the mission, and walked down the 
road. The children in the gutters stared 
open-mouthed, and the women, leaning 
from the windows, criticised her costume 
in shrill voices. As she had anticipated, 
at the corner by the public-house a knot of 
women had gathered. Having spent 
everything in drink, they were gossiping 
near the door upon the chance of an invi- 
tation to enter from a friend or neighbour. 
Standing across the pavement, they sur- 
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veyed her with interest. Entering the 
group, she said, with an effort to appear at 
ease, " Good afternoon." 

For a few moments they stared at her 
too astounded to reply. Then two old 
dames curtsied with rural civility, and 
one blowsy, slatternly virago said, " Good 
arternoon, miss; 'ow's yer parpar?" 

" My uncle is very well, thank you," 
she answered with a tremour of nervous- 
ness in her voice, 

" An' yer mar's all right, an' Dodd, an! 
the udder ole gal? This 'ere climit does 
'em proud 'Ot, ain't it, miss? Naw, air 
yer goin' to stand us all a leetle drop cr 
gin? 

This request was welcomed with 
squeals of laughter, which were repeated 
when Ethel replied with a smile — 

" I can't afford gin, but shall be pleased 
to entertain you all at afternoon tea. 
That's a pretty child," she continued, turn- 
ing to a pale-faced, draggle-tailed, young 
mother. 

" Yus, 'e is," she answered, rather 
doubtfully. 

"That's her fust, she dunno," inter- 
rupted the virago. " I've 'ad a bloomin' 
baker's dozin. See 'im with the 'umpy 
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back along of 'Erbert Mills? — 'e's my bibe. 
Yer a judge, ain't yer, miss? Ef we may 
mike so bold as ter arst, 'ow many as 'yer 
'ad yerself ? " 

"'Ere, Jargeeana, shut up, will yer!" 
cried a brown-faced little woman. 
" 'Cause this 'ere young lady's aflfeble, you 
ain't got no call fer ter be nasty. See, so 
jest shut up." 

" You ain't got no call fer ter hinter- 
rupt a lidy's talk, Molly. 'Tain't neigh- 
bourly." 

" I tells yer, Jargeeana, I ain't a-tork- 
en'," replied Molly in tones of warning. 
Instinctively the group spread into a ring, 
but Ethel, unconscious of the threatened 
war, crossed to the young mother, and 
said, bending over the child, " I think him 
quite pretty. How old is he? " 

She took the wretched little thing in 
her arms, cooing and whistling to it. 

" Five months 'e is," said the young 
woman, watching her face anxiously. 
Ethel was unable to suppress an exclama- 
tion of horror, for the child seemed to 
weigh but a few pounds. Old Molly's 
keen eyes caught the involuntary action 
by which she weighed it in her arms, and 
she said, " They don't run to wite much. 
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iniss. Out on the marshes, Essex way, 
where I comes from, children at five munts 
is three times that. What der yer think 
of it, miss? " 

She was indignant at such a degrada- 
tion of womanhood. What cause for won- 
der that the gutter was filled with puny, 
sickly brats of whom one in three were de- 
formed or diseased, that a large proportion 
of the population were unfitted to toil, 
that the children died in such awful num- 
bers? Their mothers gossiped all day in 
the public-house, or on the curbstones. 
No wonder these miserable babies were al- 
ways squalling. Money was wasted which 
might have bought abundance of food. 
Poverty could not be the excuse, and igno- 
rance could not explain away a lapse in a 
duty which every animal religiously ful- 
fils. She had received an education of 
which " new-womanisms " formed a minor 
part, so her idea of woman's work was to 
be found in the marriage service. Young 
though she was, she realised that the most 
lasting joy in a mother's heart is the 
strength of her sons and the beauty of her 
daughters. She tingled with anger and 
they read it in her face, for they were 
mothers. Quelling a desire to speak plain- 
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ly, she answered calmly, " I think he would 
be more comfortable if he were washed." 

It would have been better to have sug- 
gested anything, for voices were raised 
in indignation, reproof, and argument, 
" Well, we ain't got no water, anyhows," 
said the mother in the surly tones peculiar 
to such people when making excuses. 

" No water 1 What a shameful 
thing! " 

" Yus; the landlord don't pay, so the 
water men cuts it orf." 

" I will tell my uncle; he will send to 
the sanitary inspector." 

" 'Ere, miss," remonstrated the virago, 
" don't yer do nothin' of the sort. Mar- 
milide '11 get hisself dotted ef 'e brings 'em 
bloomin' sanitary hinspectors erbout. We 
don't like 'em, no more un them other sort. 
'Sides, she ain't paid no rent. 'Ave yer, 
Mrs. Thornton, mum? " 

Mrs. Thornton admitted she had not, 
and as the conversation was drifting to- 
wards the iniquity of rent and the tyran- 
ny of sanitary laws, Ethel turned to the 
brown-faced little woman, hoping for sup- 
port, and asked, " Don't you think babies 
should be washed, Molly? " 

Having prefaced her remarks by the 
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Statement that in Essex way over the 
marshes water and pure air were given 
away, she expressed an opinion that her 
friends and neighbours lacked the virtue 
usually placed after holiness. Her lan- 
guage was painfully plain, for she was 
cursed with a positive talent for reducing 
persons and things to their least common 
measure. When she ceased there was si- 
lence, for her prowess as a fighter kept the 
women quiet, while Ethel gazed at her 
speechless with horror of her vituperative 
language. Recovering slowly, she boldly 
returned to the original idea by saying, 
" Look here, we've lots of water, and a 
gas-stove that will heat it in a few minutes. 
Come with me and we'll have some tea, 
while the baby is being washed." 

" Come on, Molly. It'll be a bit of er 
beano." 

" Er gas-stove, too." 

" Arter all a cup er tea ain't amiss." 

The men of the mission wisely hid 
themselves as she led her shufHing guests 
through the room to the kitchen on the 
first floor. The floor was covered with mat- 
ting, everything was clean and polished, 
and the air was still scented with the smell 
of recent baking. Suddenly one elderly 
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woman, with a gin-damaged face, burst 
into tears. The others were playing with 
the gas-stove, so their hostess hastened to 
her side. In answer to words of sympa- 
thy, she blubbered — 

" Better un all ole Doddses sermins is 
this 'ere. . . . 'Minds me of them days 
when I was er respectable gal in ser- 
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After the gas-stove had been admired, 
tampered with, lit and relit, tea was made, 
and Ethel was requested to wash the 
baby. During this task she took control 
of the conversation, and guided it skilfully 
from dress to cookery, then to their homes 
and husbands. It was only with difficulty 
she kept them from scandal and slander, a 
tendency somewhat remarkable consider- 
ing their reluctance to speak of them- 
selves. All these women had pasts with 
capital P's, so they were not anxious to 
talk of misfortunes which lack originality 
so far as their class is concerned. As it 
was, Ethel was surprised and pained by the 
glimpses she gained of their lives. Mrs. 
Thornton's baby had been washed and 
dressed in clean clothes for an hour, before 
they showed signs of departing. They 
chattered ceaselessly of trips to the Forest, 
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the cemetery, Southend, the theatres and 
music halls, and all the other pleasure re- 
sorts; they returned to the great dress 
topic, discussing fancy coiffures and feath- 
ers. Finally, at the risk of being unhospit- 
able, she reminded them that their hus- 
bands would return home shortly for their 
teas. At first they did not perceive what 
that had to do with their visit, but accept- 
ing it as a hint, took their leave with prom- 
ises to call again when they had no money 
to spend at the " Black Dog." 

Mr. Maydew encountered them in the 
hall, and bowed with such courteous dig- 
nity that they called him an " affeble old 
toff." Then he hastened to the kitchen to 
congratulate his niece. 

" I hope it hasn't damaged that baby," 
she said anxiously. 

"Oh! no, Miss Ethel, you darling," 
exclaimed the austere-looking Walker, 
catching her in her arms, '* you've done 
more in a day than we have in a month." 

That night in all the bars in the " Black 
Dog " the " lidy " was the sole topic of 
conversation. 

" She drored orf 'er gloves an' washed 

Bet Thornton's measley kid." 

" She were as pleasant-like as Queen 
14 
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Victorer on a bloomin' quid, and er bloom- 
in' sight better lookin'. . . ." 

" Yus, Bill, that air gas-stove was all 
right. . . r 

" More black an' tan 'ere, 'Arry. Yus, 

no relegun like 'em Salwayshuns. 

'Ad our cups er tea like lidies, we 
did. . . ." 

"An' I'm a-sayin' 'as 'ow she's right; 
them brats ain't looked arter no 'ow. . ." 

And so the women talked until even 
the men said they would go to " Ole Mar- 
milide's bloomin' gospel mill," if it was only 
to see " this 'ere lidy." 



CHAPTER IX. 

The fact that Cecil Wright had neither 
brains nor high aspirations would have en- 
dowed him with an additional charm in the 
eyes of any sensible woman. Possessed of 
a moderate income, and no tastes, he was 
by nature too cautious to indulge in ex- 
cesses. So the only thing which pre- 
vented the admirable young man from be- 
ing completely happy was a fancy for Ethel 
Maydew. There existed what middle 
class people term an understanding be- 
tween them, a stale flirtation dignified by 
age, but less binding than an engagement 
because he was thrifty. Although ten 
years her senior, she had not been disdain- 
ful until her father's will made him one of 
her trustees, and he proposed with some- 
what indecent haste. She suspected mer- 
cenary motives, which was absurd, since 
he was the kind of man to whom money; 
could be the only reason for marriage* 
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Perhaps in the depths of his sordid little 
soul there simmered a sentiment of ad- 
miration, but it was far inferior to the de- 
sire to obtain five per cent, on her invest- 
ments, and twice as much on his own. 
Had he not been cursed by a certain in- 
come he would have been a splendid 
speculator. As it was, his life was wasted 
in the hoarding of his little wealth, relieved 
by anxiety as to the correctness of his 
clothes, and deportment, and the pursuit 
of a woman with money, in which he was 
singularly unsuccessful. It was as impos- 
sible for him to understand her constant 
craving for knowledge and fierce desire for 
artistic triumph, as for her to appreciate 
his sterling commercial worth. Sybil 
Ranmuir correctly estimated his excellent 
character by maintaining he would prove 
a kind husband to any woman able to bring 
an equal income into the matrimonial part- 
nership. Moreover, he had the persist- 
ence peculiar to such people, and Ethel, in 
her dark moments, admitted it was five to 
one on his ultimately marrying her. 

He could play the violin, so had been 
bidden to make music for the savages. 
Sybil also had brought her mandoline to 
town, in reply to a piteous letter of appeal. 
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She arrived most opportunely to assist in 
overcoming the fear of Mr. Dodd that 
God's work would be imperilled by a piano. 
His idea of a concert was the yelling of 
hymns to the tunes of comic songs, with 
an epilogue and a prologue of prayer. Un- 
fortunately no one asked him for ideas, so, 
being determined to have a voice in the 
matter, he made a valiant stand against 
the desecration of the mission-room by the 
piano. Mr. Maydew was anxious to do 
right, but in spite of his assistant's remon- 
strance and the undoubted reputation of 
harmoniums for godliness, he quite en- 
joyed the worldly music his niece rattled 
out of a second-hand grand. Poor Ezra 
was really deserving of pity, for he saw the 
work on which his heart was set being 
carried on by godless means. All Ethel 
deigned to say was. No piano, no concert; 
and Nurse Walker had unnecessarily em- 
phasised the remark by adding, " Mon, 
ye're a fule." Only Miss Ranmuir had 
achieved a soothing effect with her con- 
stant, " Dear Mr. Dodd, pray consider 
this " But his pride was outraged in- 
stead of merely rufifled, when the pro- 
gramme came from the printers. There 
was no opening prayer, no word in season, 
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for the haughty Miss Maydew would not 
allow the people to be prayed for against 
their will, at her concert. His enemy, the 
Skipper, was exalted to the chair, while his 
own name did not api>ear. He was belit- 
tled before his own flock, and retired to a 
comer to sulk with muttered complaints. 
Sybil called it an attack of " lodging-house 
slavey," but even her knowledge of that 
animal, and her blandishments, failed to 
lure " the curate " from his den; indeed, 
had it not been for the abundance of Mr. 
Maydew's table and a certain pound a 
week, it is to be feared the apostle would 
not have proved true to his allegiance. 

Sybil was charmed with all she saw, 
from the urchins who threw cabbage stalks 
at her in the street, to the cheerless little 
apartment she was to share with her friend. 
She decided to prolong her visit and make 
love to " the curate," but that person was 
now annoyed because dinner was post- 
poned to the worldly hour of six. He con- 
fided to Nurse Walker his fear that God's 
work would be disorganised by these 
worldly young women. That unsympa- 
thetic woman, lapsing into the Doric 
tongue, said, " Mon, ye're a fule. Ye'U 
get twa dinners stead o' ane." 
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Their hostess said with truth it was the 
most enjoyable meal they had had for 
years. Sybil narrated experiences of 
" down town missions " in the days of her 
youth at New York; from that they drift- 
ed to Paris, Munich, Vienna, and nothing 
makes such pleasant talk as their travels 
to the English. Mr. Maydew spoke of 
Boulevards as if there was no Park end to 
Piccadilly, and his wife of Parisian shops 
as if Regent Street were but a rag fair. 
So they lingered over the coffee and Mr. 
Maydew's cigar, until disturbed by the sud- 
den entrance of Harry Chester. During 
the last few days he had become Ethel's 
staunch ally, and being esteemed trust- 
worthy, had been deputed to meet Cecil at 
the railway station. 

" Lidy," he announced, with his cus- 
tomary excitement, " ther toff with er fid- 
dle in er box is downstairs. 'E's lost 'es 
bloomin' ticker, 'e 'as. The Skipper ain't 
drunk, lidy, and there's a blee . . . 
bloomin' kroud outside, lidy. Gawd's- 
trewth, Ezra, what er feed ! " 

" In good sooth, a gentle savage," 
said Sybil. "Whatever does he mean, 
Ethel? " 

" Cecil has been robbed," she answered, 
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as all hastened downstairs; " so I'm in for 
a dreadful row." 

" Really, awfully glad to be here alive, 
Ethel," said that gentleman, in tones of 
gentle reproof. " Really, not a desirable 
residential district, Mr. Maydew. Miss 
Ranmuir! You here! Now really " 

"What is this about your watch, Ce- 
cil? " demanded Ethel. 

" Yes. Something must be done, 
something must be done," announced Mr. 
Maydew, feebly. 

" I shall notify the theft to the police," 
said Cecil, in quite a different tone to his 
ordinary drawl, for this was business. 
" Apart from its value, I prize the watch 
and chain, and mean to have it back. 
They're sure to pawn it. Just before turn- 
ing into this street several youths attempt- 
ed to hustle us. My overcoat was open, 
and I expect it went then." 

" Why ever did you come in evening 
dress?" asked Ethel, irritably. "Oh! 
it's the correct thing, of course. I won- 
der if we can get it back by offering a re- 
ward? What do you think, Chester? " 

"Likely, lidy. 'Ow much'U the toff 
spring? " 

" Two pounds," said Cecil, promptly. 
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" Two bloomin' oauls ! " cried Chester, 
derisively. " Make it four, guv'ner, and 
save er lot er trouble." 

" All right. Hand it over, for I can see 
you have it." 

" Oh! Cecil, surely you don't suspect 
him? " remonstrated Ethel. 

" I don't suspect, I'm certain," he re- 
plied, with such decision that she turned 
towards Chester with a face so full of sor- 
row that it startled him. 

"All right, lidy, don't yer trouble," 
he said hurriedly. " I'll get 'es ticker. 
Four quids, guv'ner, on yer word er 'on- 
nor. 'Strewth, yer a fly toff, an' no errer. 
Mind yer, no trouble with the perlece." 

" Four pounds on my word of honour," 
assented Cecil, with a careless laugh, *' and 
no troubling the police; so end the farce, 
my friend, by handing over the watch and 
chain now." 

To the complete confusion of the mis- 
sionaries their trusted emissary, coolly 
producing the watch and chain from his 
pocket, handed them to their lawful owner. 
Ethel sat down on the nearest seat, laugh- 
ing without mirth to check her tears. Mr. 
Maydew commenced a homily with " Oh! 
Harry Chester " But Cecil, having 
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secured his property, said sharply: " Look 
here, young fellow, clear out before I call 
a constable. Evidently missions have no 
effect on you. This is the coolest piece of 
roguery in my experience. Go, or the 
hall-keeper shall turn you out." 

"What! Ezra! 'E ain't no chucker 
out. 'Ere, you shut up, an' brass up the 
four quids. That's all you've got ter do, 
my bald-'edded toflf what's so fly." 

" Your consummate insolence is de- 
lightful, my young friend, but you certainly 
won't get four pounds from me." 

" What, not pay! " yelled Chester, with 
righteous indignation. " Why, yer gived 
yer word-'er-'onner. An' I let you off 
cheap, 'cause of the lidy 'ere. An' I've 
got to brass up somethink to ther other 
blokes. Gor blyme, there'll be bash- 
mg 

" Cecil, surely you are jesting! " ex- 
exclaimed Ethel, rising from her seat and 
facing him. " You pledged your word." 

" Yus, 'e did, ther bloomin' bald-'edded 
bloke what's so fly, with 'es black togs and 
bloomin' white shirt all over the front of 
'im, as'U be bashed afore I drinks pongelo," 
murmured Chester, as if lost in sad medita- 
tions. 
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" Why, Ethel, you surely know I should 
have recovered it from the pawnbroker's 
for nothing. As for my word — honour 
among thieves, I suppose. Well, I'm not 
a thief." 

Without a word she opened her purse 
and took two sovereigns from it. " Syb, 
lend me two pounds," she said calmly; 
then, paying Chester, she continued, " I'm 
afraid you don't quite understand how this 
occurrence distresses us, Harry. To- 
morrow you must let me speak to you 
about it." Then, pointing to the pair, she 
cried scornfully, " And now perhaps some 
one will tell me which of the two is the 
honest man? " 

"This most regrettable incident, my 

dear niece, will teach us how slight " 

remarked Mr. Maydew. 

" Mr. Dodd, your opinion was not 
asked, so you need not laugh," she cried 
fiercely, turning on that hapless man, who 
had dared to display his triumph by a 
smile. 

Her uncle, startled by the outbreak, 
glanced anxiously from one to the other 
as he nervously rubbed his chin. " Re- 
ally, Ethel, I am surprised ... Eh? 
Sorry " commenced Cecil, blandly. 
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" That I should behave in such an un- 
ladylike fashion/' she cried in sudden 
mirth, curtseying before them. " Of 
course you are, and after the concert I will 
apologise to every one. Here is the Skip- 
per, our chairman, and the eager populace 
has been kicking the door for half an hour, 
so let's make a start. Uncle, I always was 
a bad girl, so don't look scandalised." 

" My dear child, I quite understand 
your feelings, and however badly you be- 
have you are always good enough for me," 
he said, slipping his hand through her arm, 
and advancing to meet the Skipper. 

In spite of his threat he was perfectly 
sober, and looked quite handsome, having 
just shaved, and fixed his moustache; but 
the laughing devilry deep in his eyes 
alarmed Ethel, who whispered, " I hope 
you won't deceive us." 

" So you've an artist's eye for detail," 
he replied, smiling. " It is only the idea of 
my position to-night which amuses me." 

" Mr. Smith," said her uncle, " allow 
me to introduce Mr. Cecil Wright, our 
violinist to-night." 

" 'Ow are yer, mister? " said the Skip- 
per carelessly, but the other man started, 
and looked at him with curiosity. At that 
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moment the aborigines rushed, yelling and 
screaming, into the hall. They filled the 
forms, stood round the walls, squatted in 
the gangway, and crowded up to the plat- 
form. The hall was packed to its utmost 
limits, and even Ezra rejoiced in secret. 
They roared, squabbled, and hustled, while 
the Skipper sat smiling in the chair. Be- 
fore him, on the edge of the platform, was 
perched his partner. Bulldog Billy, cleared 
for action. There was instant silence 
when the Skipper, rising, said in a quiet, 
gentlemanly voice, " Ladies and gentle- 
men, on behalf of our new pastor, Mr. May- 
dew, I bid you welcome here to-night. As 
this is your first appearance in society you 
will, I am sure, pardon a few words of ad- 
vice from me. I notice a number of ladies 
standing: no doubt gentlemen will offer 
them their seats when I have finished 
speaking. During the songs you will 
please keep silent. It is considered polite, 
even if it is not correct form. There can 
be no smoking, as ladies are to sing to us. 
Any gentleman wishing to smoke can do 
so outside, and my good friend Mr. Knif- 
ton is here ready and able to show those 
who forget this the door. And finally, my 
friends, if you take my advice instead of 
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following my example, when the concert 
is over you will return with your wives and 
families to your happy homes." 

" Good on yer. Skipper! " they cried, 
amid roars of laughter. 

" Good old Billy! 'E's all right." 
*' 'Ere, missis, 'ave my seat." 
" Oh! yer bloomin' genelmen." 
" Kom on, 'Ria, sit on my knee, ole fat 
un. 

" Miss Ethel Maydew will now favour 
us with the dance music from ' Henry 
VIII.,' " announced the chairman. 

" But, Mr. Smith, I'm on the pro- 
gramme for the ' Tannhaiiser March.' " 

" So I see, but Wagner is not popular 
here. I heard you play the dance music 
on the harmonium the other night," he an- 
swered with the utmost unconcern; and 
Ethel, stifling her annoyance, obeyed. 

For an hour and a half the event was 
an unqualified success. 'Arry Chester 
achieved lasting fame by his refined and ac- 
curate rendering of " It really is a pretty 
little gardin," while Sybil, with mando- 
line and quaint little songs, and Ethel's 
banjo and negro melodies, charmed the 
audience. The Skipper left the chair to 
sing " A-hunting we will go," and the only 
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person who knew why he ended with a sigh 
was Cecil Wright. That gentleman's per- 
formance at one critical moment threat- 
ened the harmony of the evening. Ad- 
vancing to the edge of the platform, he 
bowed just over Bulldog Billy's head. 
That worthy looked up with a comic ex- 
pression of awe, while the violinist arranged 
a silk handkerchief for the protection of 
his immaculate collar. The front row 
laughed at Knifton's expressive face, and 
in an instant the hall resounded with 
shouts of, " Hi! wyter, sos-age an' mash." 

" 'Urry up that arf er bitter, young 
chap." 

But Bulldog Billy rose up with bare 
arms and grim face, and there was silence. 
Then, during the interval, the Skipper did 
a generous thing, for in a brief, sparkling 
speech he reminded the people that their 
first though humble friend was Ezra Dodd. 
The cheers that answered him were hearty 
and sincere, for, in spite of his abuse, the 
sovereign people admired his pluck, and 
were willing to treat him with tolerance if 
he would but accord them the same cour- 
tesy. So every one was jubilant, until half 
through the second part of the pro- 
gramme, when Sybil's song was interrupted 
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by excited whisperings at the end of the 
hall. By the time the whisper had reached 
the front row the people behind were talk- 
ing, and all heads were turned towards the 
door. Bulldog Billy rose solemnly to do his 
duty, and then suddenly dashed down the 
gangway and vanished in the gloom of the 
doorway. An instant later every man, 
woman, and child were standing up to yell 
at the top of their voices, while the Skip- 
per, deserting the chair, was pushing 
through the excited crowd towards his 
partner, who, with a face upon which strug- 
gled a hundred smiles, was wringing the 
hand of a stalwart young man. 

Sybil sat tinkling her mandoline, await- 
ing the climax of the turmoil with a pa- 
tient smile. The rest of the party gath- 
ered behind her, trying to make their 
voices heard in the din. A wizened little 
Cockney, with round shoulders and no 
chest, clambered on the platform, waving 
a dirty handkerchief, and yelling like a six- 
foot man. Ethel recognised him as the 
jobbing tailor of the locality. Darting at 
him, she seized his shoulder, turned him 
round, and asked, " What's the matter? 
Who is he? " 

" I'm the fust man what bought his 
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colours, miss," he howled with pride. " I 
made 'es shorts for 'es fust fight, and all of 
'em ever since. Look at it, miss, look 
at it!" 

He spread out the dirty silk neckcloth 
upon the piano — z dingy white rag, with 
the figure of a pugilist printed in its centre. 
They gazed at it with interest, but found 
no explanation for his pride nor the popu- 
lar excitement. " Yes, but who is he? " 
reiterated Ethel. 

"Whatlyer don't know 'im? Not 
know George Dagenham, the Bankside 
Basher, as 'as won 'es 'undred fights? 
Champion er Great Britain, challenger of 
Ben Ballerat, ther Cornstalk, fer the 
world's championship. A lad as never 
fought a foul, lost er fight, or let in a pal. 
'Arf er goldin' quid I give fer 'es colours, 
miss; the fust man as ever bought 'em, 
and proud I am. 'Ere 'e comes. . . ." 
And the little man leaped into the air, bel- 
lowing like a bull. 

The Skipper and his partner escorted 
the hero towards the platform. He was a 
tall, broad-shouldered young man, dressed 
in a frock coat with a fawn-coloured rac- 
ing coat over it; there was a flower in his 

button-hole, and in his hand he carried a 
15 
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glossy silk hat. His hair was closely 
cropped, one of his ears was swollen, and 
there were the yellow marks of bruises 
upon his good-humoured, smiling face. 
The little tailor stood on the edge of the 
platform, making obeisance before the 
mighty man. 

" What, Sammy Dilks," he cried, plac- 
ing a hand encased in a huge yellow glove 
on the shoulder of the little man, who 
clasped his right hand in both of his, " my 
old pal. 'Ow 'er yer coming up? " 

" Nicely, Mr. Dagenham, thankee, sir. 
'Ow's yerself ? " 

" Prime, old pal, prime." 

Then the tailor skipped off the plat- 
form, straightened his poor, weak back» 
and, ostentatiously displaying the price- 
less handkerchief, strutted about the hall, 
the proudest and happiest man on earth. 

"This is quite an unrehearsed effect, 
Mr. Maydew," explained the Skipper, as 
he presented the pugilist to him and the 
ladies. " Dagenham has just returned 
from a big fight in the Midlands, and he al- 
ways comes to see us at once. It will 
please the people immensely if he makes a 
speech, and he'll drop in a few words on 
temperance." 
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" Certainly. Oh, yes, it will be very 
kind of you, Mr. Dagenham," assented Mr. 
Maydew, nervously intrusting his hand to 
the pugilist's grip. 

" Pleased to meet you, sir, and the 
ladies," said Dagenham, bowing awkward- 
ly. Then he glanced over his shoulder, 
and anxiously scanned the crowded 
hall. 

" I know you will forgive me," said the 
Skipper to Sybil. "A champion coddem 
player has more repute here than a poet 
laureate, and a boxer is more appreciated 
than even a millionaire philanthropist 
gone mad." 

" Certainly, and rightly so," murmured 
Sybil, still unconsciously tinkling the man- 
doline as she gazed at the pugilist's mas- 
sive neck, like a column above the diamond 
which gleamed in his tie. What a beauti- 
fully modelled wrist and forearm. What 
a magnificent young man!" 

" Or animal," whispered Ethel. 

"Asking yer pardon, ladies and gen- 
tlemen," said the pugilist nervously, as a 
slight blush spread over his face. " Look 
'ere, Skipper, I ain't seen 'er yet, and I ain't 
a-going on till I've seen her. They said 
she was 'ere." 
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" Some Sally of our Alley," whispered 
Sybil. 

" Who can be the favoured damsel of 
this mighty man of valour? " asked Ethel. 

" Forgive me, Dagenham, I forgot/* 
said the Skipper. Then, advancing to the 
edge of the platform, he roared to the tu- 
multuous audience, " Silence, every one. 
Make way for old Molly, the lad's mother." 

" His mother! " exclaimed Ethel to her 
friend. " It is a man." 

" Coming, Jargey, coming. Get outer 
the way, dam yer, I'm 'es mother." 

Bonnetless, with her old shawl dangling 
over her shoulders, she came tottering to- 
wards them, trembling with joy. He 
leaped from the platform and caught her 
up in his powerful arms. Her arms were 
round his neck, and the old grey head was 
on his shoulder. There was a thunder- 
clap of applause, for the ties of blood are 
more than a sentiment, or a monetary con- 
sideration with such as these. He placed 
her in the chair vacated by Sybil, and they 
thought his grim, bruised face was strange- 
ly beautiful. Her dim, tearful eyes wan- 
dered round the group until they alighted 
on Ethel. 

" He's my lad, lidy," she cried proudly. 
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"born out Essex way, over the marshes. 
He ain't no gutter-bred brat, as we torked 
on the other day. Many's the mile I car- 
ried 'im, when my old man was a-navvying 
with Bulldog Billy 'ere. And I arst yer, 
what woman wodn't er be proud fer ter 'ave 
borne such a lad? And 'e's good, 'e is, to 
me, lidy. 'Eaps a shiners 'e gives me, and 
'e's wishful for to set me up in a pub. But 
I ain't that sort. I'm proud of him, and 
for to see 'im such a genelman." 

" Indeed you should be," said Ethel. 

" For what better cause can a woman 
have for pride," added her friend. 

" Glad to see yer all well and 'arty, and 
yer missuses likewise," said the Bankside 
Basher, addressing his admiring friends. 
" 'As yer sees in the papers, I fought to a 
finish with the Middesboro's bloke, an' a 
good un 'e was, an' I took 'es five 'undred 
shiners. Well, mates, I'm the same as 
ever. Thirteen stun ten against any man 
on Gawd's earth, an' no paper tork. I 
ain't 'ad no Fleet Street fights, and don't 
want 'em. When the Skipper found my 
fust purse, 'e says, says 'e, * Let the best 
man win, an' never 'ave no Fleet Street 
fights, my lad.' So it stands. An' yer 
know me, mates ; when yer money's on me, 
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there ain't no bloomin' toflf as ,can buy my 
fights." (Terrific applause.) "Let the' 
best man win it is. Well, 'ere's the Skip- 
per 'oldin' of the watch ter-night. Many's 
the time 'e's found the brass fer me, mates, 
an' I tell yer 'e's all right. An' 'ere's Mr. 
Knifton, as was my father's mate, 'e picked 
me outer the gutter, and tort me 'ow ter 
'andle my dukes. Gawd's-trewth, boys, I 
shouldn't be 'ere to-night if it wasn't fer 
old Bulldog Billy, as stood by my old 
mother, an' found us grub and everything. 
I tells yer, 'e is all right." A scene of wild 
enthusiasm, during which Bulldog Billy 
was so overcome with emotion that he 

winked. " An' 'ere's these lidies and 

Hay! Temperance? Oh! yus. Well, 
mates, 'ere's the Skipper a-kicking of me 
for to say I'm to tork about temperance, 
seeing as 'ow we're 'ere. Well, I 'as my 
two 'arf-pints when I'm trainin', and my 
'arf-gallin when I ain't. Which is tem- 
perance, an' it ain't done me no 'arm. If 
you blokes as slushes ther swipes inter yer 
as if you were barrils did likewise, you 
wodn't look so bloomin' 'ungry, likewise 
yer missuses. No offence, seein' as 'ow I'm 
yer pal, and thank yer very kindly, genel- 
men all." 
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After that Concerto No. i, by Mr. 
Cecil Wright, fell rather flat, and even Mr. 
Chester's song, by special request, " I wish 
there was no prisins," failed to obtain the 
attention it merited. However, every one 
admitted that the concert had proved an 
unqualified success, and when Mr. May- 
dew announced that Divine service would 
be held at eleven o'clock the following 
Sunday, nobody laughed immoderately. 

"Oh! Mr. Wright,'' said Ethel anx- 
iously, as the people were leaving the hall, 
" I've been making inquiries about Harry 
Chester, who took your watch. It is most 
unfortunate; I don't know what we 
can do." 

" Well, really, Ethel, it was careless of 
you, but I've got it back, so it does not 
matter. Now I want to talk to you of 
something more important," he answered 
in tones of forgiveness, for, as he had no 
intention of refunding the ransom, the 
topic was unpleasant. 

" Of course you don't mind, men are 
so brave," she continued with slight mal- 
ice ; " but we now discover Chester to be 
a member of a gang of roughs known as 
the Roaring Rowdies. He was compelled 
by them to rob you, and now they are af- 
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fronted because you would not pay, and 
we are afraid they'll waylay you." 

" Good heavens! Ethel, send for the 
police, unless you're joking " 

"This is Alsatia, and the police only 
come here on sufferance, so I've per- 
suaded Mr. Smith to see you to the sta- 
tion." 

" Nonsense, Ethel, I would rather have 
a policeman." 

" Ten policemen would prove less effi- 
cient, so he is coming for you after supper. 
He was to have joined us, but this pugilist 
friend is his excuse. I'm so sorry this has 
happened." 

" Really, you ought to be," exclaimed 
Cecil, with exasperation. " The awful 
young ruffian was so insulting. Why, he 
actually called me a bald-headed some- 
thing or the other." 

"Yes, he was very rude; but I'm 
afraid you've been worrying lately, Cecil, 
for your forehead is getting very high in- 
deed." 

" Don't you think it is enough to 
worry a man to be in love with a girl like 
you? " he asked softly. " Look here, 
Ethel, you told me to wait until the end of 
this year. Well, I'm off to Italy for the 
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winter; can't you give me an answer be- 
fore I go? " 

" Certainly, if you really wish it," she 
replied with considerable coolness. " It 
is most unfair of me to have allowed you 
to wait so long, but a girl can only dis- 
cover a man's nature by lucky accidents. 
However, to-night I've decided to keep to 
the previous answer, and regard it as final, 
if you please." 

To be proposed to three times by the 
same man is at least monotonous, more- 
over it is aggravating when it is certain he 
is actuated by mercenary motives, so per- 
haps her curtness was excusable. How- 
ever, he did not notice it, for, perceiving 
the mistake, he hastened clumsily to rec- 
tify it. 

"A very slight accident to-night, 
Ethel, upon which to decide the course of 
two lives," he said, with a deprecatory 
smile. "The fact that I have only fifty 
shillings in my pocket made it necessary 
to me to borrow the four pounds. But 
you are so fierce and prompt. However, 
don't return my cheque to-morrow, or I 
shall really be hurt." 

" Mr. Wright," she commenced, with 
a blaze of anger; but, checking herself, she 
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continued more quietly, " Shall we go up- 
stairs to supper? " 

" A false move with a vengeance this 
time," he thought, watching her angry 
face. Then, remembering that she had 
arrived at an age when a woman loses some 
of her personal attractions, and that she 
always kept secret the all-powerful one 
of money, he calculated that, the possibil- 
ity of a rival being so remote, he could 
afford to wait. Moreover, since one never 
knows when fickle Fortune may smile, 
freedom is an advantage to a man untram- 
melled by love or honour, so, changing the 
subject, he said — 

" I really hope you do not intend to 
stay here long, Miss Maydew; this sort of 
life will prove most injurious to your 
health." 

" I must confess I only came here be- 
cause I was so fearfully bored, and at the 
end of the second day decided to leave the 
next morning. I was simply disgusted 
beyond expression, yet now these people 
strangely interest me. In any event I 
shall wait until the hop-pickers return. It 
is an event, for whenever an opinion upon 
the habits of these savages is expressed, 
they say, ' Wyte till the 'oppers kom 'ome. 
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lidy/ Then Syb and I, if alive, or bored, 
return to Paris." 

" It's simply incomprehensible to me 
that a girl of your talents, education, and 
refinement should revel in the loathsome 
life of the gutters. I suppose it is the 
effect of this detestable taste for realism." 

" Or the thirst for novelty. But there 
is the supper bell. I suppose we shall have 
SOS-age an' mash an' 'arf er porter," she 
answered, laughing gaily as she led the 
way upstairs. 

As he passed through the streets with 
the Skipper, he noticed several rough- 
looking youths hovering about. They 
signalled to each other with shrill whistles, 
and finally gathered at a corner for a coun- 
cil of war. Instinctively he drew closer 
to his escort as they came up to the group, 
for their muttered threats were audible 
and disconcerting. 

" Good-night, boys," said his guide 
sternly, as they stepped into their midst. 

"Good-night, sir," replied two or 
three, while others growled, " That's ther 
bloke. Mark 'im, mates." 

Once past the danger, Wright became 
loquacious, and spoke to his companion of 
the changes among masters of hunts, the 
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autumn races, and the coming hunting 
season. Of such matters Smith dis- 
claimed all knowledge, speaking the dialect 
of the district, but he admitted having 
taken his barge round to the Solent dur- 
ing the squadron week. He discussed the 
yachting events with shrewdness and 
knowledge, befitting the skipper of a crack 
topsail barge, and the time passed pleas- 
antly enough until the train came in. 

" Really, I must thank you very much 
for seeing me safely here,*' said Wright, 
extending his hand. " Good-night, Mr. 
Hamer." 

"Mr. Eh! I forget your name," 

said the man, gripping his elbow as if in a 
vice. " You were certainly not in my set 
in the old days, being a bounder, nor are 
you likely to be now. Let me remind you 
that gentlemen forget many things, in- 
cluding names. It will be worth while for 
you to remember this should we meet 
again. Good evening." 



CHAPTER X. 

" My dear child I cannot allow you to 
go unescorted," said Mr. Maydew, with 
unusual decision. 

She glanced at him with an expression 
of amusement, and continued pulling on 
the gloves as she replied — 

'^ I admit he sleeps like an animal in 
the same bed as his dogs, but that is quite 
a matter of taste. I'm visiting him the 
same as I should go to view a horse, or a 
dog. Is this the worst you know of Bull- 
dog Billy, Mr. Dodd? " 

"The worst!" cried Dodd, forgetful 
of Christian charity. " The two men are 
wanton livers, drunkards, murderers, the 
associates of thieves. As bookmakers and 
trainers for the ring, they debauch the 
youth " 

" George Dagenham appeared to be a 
better man than any our mission could pro- 
duce," exclaimed Ethel, sitting down. 
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and th/>5e mamr acts of wild justice wiocfa 
itakts him tbe terror of aS other bailies. 
Fm afraid you regzrd these peo(4e with tbe 
anger of a biblical prophet, instead of with 
the loving pity of your lord." 

" Miss ilavdew," commenced the cvao- 
gelist hotly. But opening her sketch- 
book, she checked him with an imperious 
gesture, and continued — 

"" In September, fotu- years ago, a man 
known as Black Todd stole one of his dogs. 
Having traced the theft to him, Knifton 
went to the house in his absence, and re- 
covered the animal from the man's wife. 
It is certain he bribed her, for they were 
seen drinking together during the day. 
That evening Black Todd, accompanied 
by his wife, went to Knifton's house, and 
attempted to pick a quarrel. The man 
was intoxicated, and failing to enrage 
Knifton, turned upon the woman. He ac- 
cused her of infidelity. The wretched 
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woman was also intoxicated; he dragged 
her to Knifton's door and thrust her in, in- 
sisting he had been wronged through her. 
Knifton treated both with scorn. Then 
Todd knocked her down, and, Mr. Dodd, 
he jumped on her face. Of the dozen men 
looking on, Knifton was the only one who 
attempted to rescue her. He fought with 
the brute, who died from his injuries. 
The woman died, and the jury acquitted 
Knifton.'' 

" Where did you learn this terrible 
story? '* inquired her uncle. 

"Oh! I went along to the police-sta- 
tion," she replied, carefully touching up 
her notes with a pencil. "They intro- 
duced me to a detective, quite a nice man, 
uncle. He told me lots of things about 
your parishioners; for instance, Harry 
Chester is a ripening criminal — even the 
policeman said it was a pity no one took 
him in hand. Then there is a person 
known as the ' Streak of Damp.' Do you 
know him? " 

" Know 'im ! The spawn of 'ell," mur- 
mured Dodd, surprised out of his Board 
School culture by her acuteness. 

" Of Knifton, he said, in conclusion, ' If 
all the men were as straight as old Bull- 
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dog Billy, we should have very little trou- 
ble/ " 

" What did he say of Mr. Smith? " in- 
quired her uncle. 

" Oh! " she repUed with a laugh, " he 
said, ' Most of the ladies round here would 
like to know all about Smith, miss, but he 
is not officially known to the police.' I 
find that he is the captain and part owner 
of a barge, and is famous for seamanship 
and recklessness. That he is a patron of 
sport we know. The man is a mystery. 
He is either an outcast from better society, 
or has been educated superior to his class." 

" You really are a clever girl, Ethel,*' 
cried her imcle. " I never should have 
thought of doing this." 

" Never mind, I'll give you the notes 
when IVe finished with them. Now I'm 
going." 

" But did he tell you about the Jew, 
Miss Ethel?" said Dodd, still determined 
to blacken their characters. " That was 
last year. He was one of the alien Jews, 
and prowling about here heard that 
Knifton was a miser. He crept into his 
room one night to rob him; the dogs at- 
tacked the poor wretch. Knifton lit a 
lamp and urged them on; it was terrible 
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how they mangled the man, and he flung 
him out into the gutter, where he lay all 
night. Think of the callous brutality 1 
The man fighting for his life with the sav- 
age dogs in the half-lighted room, while 
their ferocious owner lay on his bed laugh- 
ing. Think of him torn and bleeding, 
freezing to death in the gutter, one of 
God's chosen people.'' 

" Mr. Dodd," she said, with an irrita- 
ble laugh, " every one has not your piety. 
It is just as disagreeable to be mur- 
dered by a Jew as a Christian, and you 
omit the important fact that Zeno Woul- 
marck had a knife which he attempted 
to use on him. I shall be back to lunch, 
uncle." 

" But Ethel, you must not — really, 
child, I must exert authority " 

In the meantime she had gone. 

Knifton lived in the kitchen, scullery, 

and yard, the Skipper lodged in the front 

room, while old Molly and her valiant son 

occupied the upper floor. She noted in 

passing the extraordinary cleanliness of the 

passage, and taking the seat placed for her 

glanced round his room. It was perfectly 

clean and well ordered. On a rack above 

the bed were a few articles of clothing neat- 
16 
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ly folded, flanked by huge boots glittering 
with polish and nails. A shelf fixed against 
one wall was crowded with bottles of medi- 
cine, pills and ointments, bread, cold meat, 
a jug, and a few pewters. The table was 
scrubbed as white as snow; in the centre of 
it lay a paper packet of shag. The sun- 
light glowed on the white boards of the 
floor, the stove was bright, and in the scul- 
lery she could see a barrel of beer. Com- 
pared with the filth and squalor seen iti 
other houses, this kitchen was positively re- 
freshing. Moreover she was sufficiently 
experienced to recognise the barrel of beer 
and spare clothes as signs of considerable 
affluence. Her host, in shirt-sleeves ac- 
cording to his custom, sat on the bed 
smoking in silence. Wherever she glanced 
she was conscious that a dozen g^rave, in- 
quiring eyes followed hers with looks of 
dignified inquiry. * In every part of the 
room bull-pups and their mothers were 
squatting on their haunches, breathing ex- 
citedly, with ears perked and foreheads 
wrinkled. Knifton's face was still abso- 
lutely expressionless; evidently he had 
never been troubled by an idea, nor the 
want of one, so after some minutes' silence, 
she said: "This is a delightful room. It 
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IS a pity some of the women about here 
cannot see it." 

" Ugh! the dev lidies," grunted 

Knifton. " Old Molly does for me, miss." 

After another lengthy pause, he indi- 
cated the canine circle with a sweep of the 
pipe stem, and inquired, " Like 'em? " 

" Perfectly charming," she replied, with 
genuine enthusiasm. " Especially that lit- 
tle black brindle with the pathetically ugly 
face. Poor little doggie, come here." 

But the dog remained in his place, bob- 
bing up and down in a frenzy of anxious ex- 
citement. 

" Dawgs," remarked Knifton senten- 
tiously, and at the word every one of them 
turned eagerly towards him, " is as quiet as 
lambses." 

" Yes, but why won't he come to me? " 

With the dawn of a smile on his face, 
Knifton said, " Good dawgs." 

In an instant a confused crowd of up- 
turned heads and struggling shoulders sur- 
rounded her. Their ugly faces, with great 
gaping mouths and gleaming teeth, were 
truly ferocious in their eagerness to return 
her caresses. Her hands were wet with 
licking, they clawed at her dress, strug- 
gling to reach her face, falling over one an- 
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Other in their blundering endeavours. The 
weaker ones shuffled excitedly round her 
feet, giving short, hoarse yaps to attract 
attention. One ingenious young dog gave 
vent to his affection by licking the polish 
from her boots, while two, more enterpris- 
ing, strove vainly to leap on the back of 
her chair, while several ill-conditioned ani- 
mals, chained in the yard, yapped angrily 
because neglected. This demonstration 
was overwhelming, but she laughed gaily 
as she patted their great flat heads. At 
last the black brindle succeeded in scram- 
bling on to her lap, and with a paw on 
either shoulder commenced to literally 
wash her face. She bravely tried to forget 
the fate of Zeno Woulmarck, but involun- 
tarily tried to rise from the chair. Then 
she turned pale as a quiet voice said, " It's a 
pretty sight, mate, but call 'em off." 

" Sit," shouted Bulldog Billy, and in- 
stantly every dog was in its comer once 
more. 

Then she rose quite calmly, and ex- 
tending her hand towards him, said, 
" Good morning, Mr. Smith." 

" Good morning. Miss Maydew," he re- 
plied, shaking hands. " You appear to be 
unusually fond of dogs.*' 
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" They are very affectionate, poor crea- 
tures/' gasped Ethel, rubbing her face with 
a handkerchief, and furtively endeavouring 
to rearrange her hair. " How sad the little 
dog who got on my lap is looking. Come 
here, little doggie, I think I'll nurse you." 

She beckoned to the young dog, who, 
with a guilty expression, crept stealthily 
forward, but stopping suddenly, crouched 
with his head on one side, face wrinkled, 
and ears perked. He looked so worried 
and bewildered, that she laughed heartily, 
and following the direction of his eyes, 
found they were fixed appealingly upon his 
owner, who was pointing towards him. 
Knifton jerked his hand towards the cor- 
ner, and the dog slunk back to his com- 
panions, who were watching the scene with 
snorts of disapproval. 

While Knifton ruminated with an ex- 
pression of perplexity on his face much like 
that of the dogs, his friend, who was seated 
on the edge of the table explained: " This 
is a canine republic, Miss Maydew, so you 
must pet all, or none." 

"Dawgs," said Bulldog Billy, with 
gravity worthy of the topic, " is like other 
pussons. They wants every one to take no- 
tice of 'em, and it ain't good for any of 'em 
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to get more'n their pals. You see a man 
gets er lot er money, and er dawg gets 
amazing clever — like 'im as yer've spot- 
ted. Ain't 'e a picter, miss? Fifty pound 
'11 be 'es wite afore I shows 'im. Good ole 
English breed, 'e is, strong er limb, lung, 
tooth, and er terrer ter fite. 'Ave yer ever 
seed er better broken up face? Do yer see 
'es neck, 'es brisket, and 'es stem? Ain't 
'e got a chest, too? 'E's 'ead and barrel 
is puff ect, and as I was a-saying a man as 
gets a lot of money gets noticed and thinks 
'e's every one, which ain't good fer 'im, or 
any one else. Same wid dawgs, miss. So 
me and the Duchess treats 'em all alike, we 
does." 

" Who is the Duchess? " inquired 
Ethel. 

For a full minute he gazed at her, half 
persuaded that the query was an ill-timed 
jest, then with a sudden burst of eloquence, 
he cried, " Gor' blyme, ain't yer 'eared of 
the Duchess? Ther most celebrated bitch 
as ever was. What's bred more winners 
'an any one else on Gawd's earth. Put yer 
eye on 'er, miss—old as she is she's a pictur. 
Look at 'er 'ead, there's er size er skull, rose 
ears in the very place, nose puflect to er 
'air's breadth, and the under 'ang of 'er jaw. 
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when she'd 'er teeth was a blee . Ah! 

right, mate, no offence, but it was. Her 
shape's most gone, miss, but 'er neck and 
chest '11 be bad ter beat. 'Em forelegs, see 
'ow they bows, yet the bones is as straight 
as mine is. Yus, I knows what you'll say. 

Short in the back for breedin' Aye ! all 

right. Skipper, 'cuse me, miss. 'Undreds 
er punds we've made, me and 'er. My fa- 
ther bred 'er great grandmother, a bitch as 
was known in them dys. 'E knowed er 
dawg, 'e did. There's betterer blood in 
this ole gal than the Queen, with all re- 
spect, 'as got. Very perticerler we've been, 
ain't we, ole lidy? There ain't no chance 
of throw-backs in the breed what's in my 

'ands. I've 'ad 'er served ^Aye! 

Well, I ain't a torkative bloke in a manner 

er speaking. But, miss, she is er ," 

wagging his head most eloquently, he con- 
cluded, " she is. 'Ave er glass er cool ale, 
will yer? " 

" Oh! thank you, I don't I shall 

be pleased to," she replied, determined to 
suffer much before rejecting their hospi- 
tality. 

" Even in these days," remarked the 
Skipper descending from the edge of the 
table, " a young lady has to be very much 
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emancipated before she can appreciate ale, 
cool or otherwise. Confess, Miss May- 
dew, that you would prefer champagne/' 

" Beer is not a feminine weakness," she 
admitted with a careless laugh, " but here, 
as in Bohemia, that which is nearest is ever 
the best." 

" Most graciously put," said the Skip- 
per, as he hurried away. Knifton was al- 
ready filling a big pewter pot from his bar- 
rel, yhere were sounds of a rapid search 
being made in the front room, and present- 
ly his friend returned carrying a bottle 
of champagne. With astonishment she 
noted the brand, the black foil and gold 
seal, as with a practised hand he un- 
corked it. 

" Ugh! " grunted Knifton, who had re- 
turned to his seat. " Unwholesome stuff. 
Good 'ealth." 

So saying he retired behind the pot. 

" Here was romance worthy a penny 
novelette," she reflected, " and how savage 
Syb would be to have missed it! An un- 
protected damsel in a London slum, drink- 
ing costly wine from a pewter, in the 
society of two distinctly ruffianly men. 
Blonde men never look so bad as dark ones, 
but the Skipper must be a pirate at least." 
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"A pewter," he inquired, "or would 
you prefer a tumbler? " 

" A tumbler, please, and only half full," 
she replied gaily. " Even New Women do 
not drink heavily so early in the morning." 

" I take my barge up the Rhine for min- 
eral waters," explained the Skipper, noting 
her surprise, " so there is no tale of robbery 
under arms attaching to this wine. It's a 
strange thing," he continued, looking at 
the wine foaming in the pewter. '* I've al- 
ways had a weakness for fizz. My one 
claim to gentility, I imagine. Years ago, 
when I was apprenticed to old Billy here, I 
remember he gave me ten shillings when 
the Duchess won her first prize. George 
Dagenham and I bought two bottles of 
gooseberry juice at the * Black Dog ' and 
got as drunk as lords." 

"What! as boys? How shockingl" 
she involuntarily exclaimed. 

"Ah! you don't know how the poor 
live," he said with a laugh; "but I know 
you will endeavour to guide us to better 
things." 

" I'm not a member of my uncle's mis- 
sion," she replied coldly. 

" Which is a pity," he remarked grave- 
ly, " for during the few days you have been 
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here you have done more than they have in 
as many months. Your sympathies have 
been aroused by the condition of the wom- 
en and children. Surely you can think of 
something to improve their lot? " 

** I only came here for a change," said 
Ethel, slightly annoyed by his tone, ** and I 
certainly got it. I am an artist, as you 
know, so social problems do not greatly 
interest me. Besides, I don't regard re- 
ligion as the cure for the misery around us. 
I would suggest water." 

" By Jove! " he cried with unusual ani- 
mation, ** at last I have an ally. It will 
surprise you to learn that even the poor 
sometimes think, so I have thought. All 
these religious missions commence the 
reformation of society at the wrong end. 
They should preach to the rich and civilise 
the poor. We don't want luxuries here, 
and religion is the especial luxury of the 
affluent. What we want are lessons in 
cleanliness, cookery, and domestic econ- 
omy. The duty of wife to husband and 
children is the one most neglected in the 
slums. The people around us are not poor, 
but respectable working men whose money 
is wasted through sheer ignorance. They 
marry workgirls, who are utterly unfitted 
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to be housewives. Their habits are natu- 
rally slovenly, they are accustomed to 
spend money on their own pleasures, so 
rapidly go to the bad. Within a few weeks 
their men go to work without breakfast, 
which means they are driven to public- 
houses by the indolence of the women. 
Throughout the day they gossip by their 
doorsteps. They spoil good food by vile 
cookery, or more often buy expensive 
ready-cooked meat or injurious tinned 
stuff. Their miserable, badly bred off- 
springs play in the gutters until rescued by 
the School Board, whose proud duty it is 
to educate their minds beyond the endur- 
ance of their neglected bodies. You are 
not religious, nor am I, but perhaps you are 
also patriotic. Then the youth of a nation 
is rotting in these streets. You know the 
rural poor and upon what they exist. In 
this street almost every man earns more 
than a pound a week, yet there arc not 
more than ten decent homes in it. This is 
woman's work in the slums, you can hear 
them chattering now." 

" It's positively wearisome," she said 
mournfully. " IVe never been ashamed of 
my sex before. Perhaps an Elizabethan 
Act of Parliament " 
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'* Act of Parliament ! " he exclaimed al* 
most angrily. '' We've too many laws and 
not enough government in this country. 
Our unbridled freedom is a positive eviL 
You know Germany. There the govern- 
ment is too paternal to allow indiscrimi- 
nate strikes, yet will not permit the employ- 
er to maim, mangle, and tjrrannise over his 
workpeople. There every man is brought 
under proper control by an inflexible disci- 
pline which spares neither rich nor poor. 
We pity those poor slaves, because the 
police and military curb their vicious ten- 
dencies when on strike, but there the man 
who breaks the factory and employers' lia- 
bility laws goes to jail. Here Britons 
never will be slaves, and it is a pity that 
their Board School educations are not fin- 
ished by a few years' army service which 
would make them steady, orderly, well 
disciplined, cleanly, and healthy, instead of 
the beer-swilling, riotous yahoos around 
us." 

'* One of 'es little wys, miss," explained 
Knifton with a confidential wink. 

Ethel was much perplexed. News- 
papers did not interest her, she disliked 
problems, for the world she knew was a 
pleasant place. She had an idea that the 
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man spoke sense, but was more surprised 
than interested. 

" Really the captains of barges must 
have great opportunities for observation 
and reflection," she said for the want of 
anything better. 

" I knowed, miss, you'd be surprised to 
'ear a man the likes of me a-torking like 
this 'ere. It's only toffs what " 

" Pardon me, I'm more surprised that 
you should assume a dialect so unnatural," 
she said rather haughtily. 

He laughed merrily. Her unconscious 
assertion of superiority amused and pleased 
him. " I thought you were in search of 
local colour," he said, " and it ill becomes 
a bargee to talk out of his position. Now 
spare me just five minutes, for I've an idea. 
May I give you some more wine? " 

" No, thank you. Was that the idea? " 

" No, although it is relative to drink- 
ing. Have you ever been in a German beer 
garden, or hall? " 

" Yes." 
And in a London pub? " 
I'm not on oath, so decline to an- 
swer," she said with a smile. 

"Well," he continued earnestly, "in 
the first you saw a well-ordered, comfor- 
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tably seated, self-respecting people, enjoy- 
ing wholesome refreshment and good 
music, or decent conversation. In the 
other you would see a dirty crowd, un- 
washed, wearing second-hand clothes, and 
foul mouthed, standing to drink like ani- 
mals, hustling, rioting, and absolutely 
without manners. On the other side of 
the river the alien Jews, and other foreign- 
ers, won't tolerate such discomfort, so they 
have their clubs. An English working 
man's 'club is either a noisy political pot- 
house, or a temperance institution with fly- 
blown pious periodicals, coffee, cant, and 
curates. Now why don't you organise a 
club in your mission where a man and his 
wife could sit in decency at a table to drink 
in comfort. Music would be an attraction, 
dominoes, and even cards would not dam- 
age their morals. What would your uncle 
think of it?" 

" It's quite remarkable that the first 
Saturday night I was here we wondered 
what could be done to attract the people 
from the dirty public-house at the corner. 
Do come over and see Mr. Maydew. I 
think it a splendid idea." 

" Mr. Maydew is a very amiable gentle- 
man, determined to waste charity where it 
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is riot required," said the Skipper bluntly. 
" The man Dodd is a misguided animal, 
who, born and bred in the slums, cannot see 
their misery. To him religion is the only 
possible cure. If my position were differ- 
ent I should do this thing myself; as it is, 
won't you consider it? But I see you are 
bored. It's only one of my little ways." 

" On the contrary," said Ethel, rising 
and extending her hand to Knifton, 
" you've interested me exceedingly, espe- 
cially the idea. I shall make my* uncle 
adopt it. Good-bye, Mr. Knifton; thank 
you so much for showing me the dogs. 
May I pat my little friend? Ah! what is 
he called? " 

Boss, 'es nime es," answered Knifton. 
Ere, Boss! " 

The little black brindle leaped up to 
her. She bent over him. " Nice little 
doggie. Pretty little chap, I like you very 
much but you must not eat my veil," she 
said while fondling the animal. " Really 
there is something most attractive about 
the ugliness of bulldogs," she continued 
turning to the Skipper, as she rearranged 
a wayward brown tress. " Do you know, 
I've almost forgotten part of my mission. 
Miss Ranmuir wants to paint Mr. Dagen- 
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ham's portrait, and give it to his mother. 
Do you think he would sit for her? " 

" Blyme! *' ejaculated Knifton with a 
chuckle. 

'' I'm afraid he has not pluck enough to 
face a lady/' replied the Sldpper, laughing. 
'' He is awfully afraid of the £air sex, but 
we'll endeavour to get old Molly to per- 
suade him. Where is the studio? " 

'* Oh, we think of arranging a room at 
the mission," she said with a careless laugh. 
" Mr. Dodd will regard it as a sacrilege, 
no doubt. I mean to sketch some types." 

" May I offer myself for immortality," 
he asked g^ly, " while my barge is being 
refitted? " 

" I don't think you are a type," she said 
reflectively. " But it will be very kind of 
you to give me a sitting — ^in costume, of 
course. Do call any morning you're dis- 
engaged. Miss Ranmuir will be de- 
Ughted." 

Thought Ethel as she returned to her 
uncle's house, "All these sort of people 
have a strange hankering to be sketched. 
He has not got a bad sort of face either, 
but not at all typical. Might be any- 
body." 

Three times the Skipper paced his com- 
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panion's apartment. Then he stopped by 
the little black brindle, and pulling his 
ear, murmured, " Lucky doggie. Lucky 
dog." 

" Gor' blyme!" exclaimed Knifton, 
surveying him with great anxiety. 

" I say, guv'ner, what do you want for 
this dawg? " asked the Skipper, turning to 
him with a laughing face. 

The Duchess and her owner straight- 
ened themselves. He carefully re4it his 
pipe, and then said, " Ten pund an' 'er pot." 

" All right. Keep him for me for a 
week or two, won't you? " 

" Dawgs," said Knifton, in tones of in- 
finite disgust, " ain't bought and sold like 
this 'ere, young Bill. Ain't I tort yer all 
I knows? Don't yer know the pints of er 
dawg? 'E's a good un, I'll allow. An' I 
says ten pund an' er pot, and you seys 'AH 
right.' Gor' blyme! I'm ashamed of yer, 
arter all I've done, a-buyin' of a dawg like 
that." 

" Fifteen pund and two pots," said his 
late apprentice wickedly. 

Bulldog Billy sprang up with an oath, 
and yelled indignantly, " Yer off yer bloom- 
in' onyn, young Bill! Wher's yer savee, 

boy? I've arf er mind to lick yer, a-buying 
17 
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of a dawg like this Aye! speshul val- 

ler to yer " 

The Skipper picked a long brown hair 
from the dog's coat, and held it solemnly 
before his startled companion. Slowly 
the old man's face wrinkled up in a smile. 
Gravely turning to the Duchess, he jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder towards their 
friend, and winked confidentially. The 
Duchess licked her lips and ginned. 

" Gor' blyme ! she's er dysy," he re- 
marked, after much deliberation. Then, 
collapsing on the bed, he chuckled until his 
pipe went out. 




CHAPTER XI. 

Like all other advanced movements, 
the Maydew Mission Club was founded 
with much contentious strife. The un- 
swerving opposition of Ezra Dodd was 
sufficient to determine Ethel as its cham- 
pion. At first she offered the suggestion 
without enthusiasm. It met with her 
uncle's instant approval, and his assistant's 
most powerful invective. Like all Chris- 
tians of a narrow creed, he was more anx- 
ious that every one should accept his views 
of life than attain the highest possible con- 
dition of social elevation. Human actions 
and social intercourse were classified in his 
mind as either devilish or sanctified, with- 
out regard to environment or circum- 
stance. For him there was nothing be- 
tween the public-house bar and the prayer 
meeting; the noisy vociferation of religion, 
and open scorn for it. Of art, literature, 
and the refinements of life, he knew not, 
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His mind was occupied by the idea of an 
ang^ deity of vengeance and a malignant 
fiend, between whom hapless humanity 
occupied the position of a well-contested 
bone. Therefore the mildest ale was the 
devil's brew, music was the handmaid of 
sin, tobacco, cards, and the innocent domino 
were all snares of the evil one's. A world 
organised by Ezra and his kind would work 
hard and rarely smile; it would be hideous 
with doggerel hymns, superstitious from 
much praying, and possibly relieved by 
one weakness — ^gluttony. Against him 
were arrayed Mr. Maydew, who was will- 
ing to make terms with the devil by admit- 
ting the possibility of innocent pleasure, 
and Ethel, who maintained that this world 
is not a dreary place of temptation, in 
which miserable beings are condemned to 
tremble before the anger of a piqued deity. 
Dodd was earnest in proportion to his 
ignorance. Many instances he quoted of 
missions which had failed because they had 
endeavoured to amuse, of intellectual 
young men who had elevated the illiterate 
to see them develop into atheistic social- 
ists. He pleaded with genuine eloquence 
against culture which would guide his err- 
ing flock into the hands of his socialist foe, 
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the Streak of Damp, and frivolous enter- 
tainments which would only whet their ap- 
petites for those dens of infamy, " the 
halls." He could not realise that the 
misery of their toil-worn lives made So- 
cialism an attractive dream, and the dis- 
comfort of their ill-managed homes made 
any warm, well-lighted place a paradise. 
So he prayed for grace while his opponents 
discussed hygiene, cookery, lectures, magic 
lanterns, concerts, and similar trivialities. 
At last the vacillating Mr. Maydew found 
sure foothold upon the fact that anything 
which could attract the people from the 
" Black Dog " must be of some good. 
Then the Skipper was called into the con- 
ference, and the rules were drawn up. 

The subscription was promptly fixed at 
one penny a week, the club to be open from 
six to twelve every evening. Every adult 
member was to be supplied with a pint of 
ale for three ha'pence, a second pint cost 
twopence, a third fourpence, while a de- 
mand for a fourth would be answered by 
Bulldog Billy, or some equally respected 
person. All spirits would be supplied at 
fourpence, and must be consumed with 
aerated water, for which there was to be no 
charge. Newspapers, cards, draughts, 
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dominoes, and chess were provided, and 
any gambling would be dealt with by a 
most efficient committee. Every Thurs- 
day an entertainment would take place, 
and every other evening there would be a 
short address, not necessarily upon relig- 
ious subjects. 

"Well," remarked Sybil Ranmuir, when 
the scheme was presented for admiration, 
" I guess you've compromised with both 
the local deities, and ought to get some- 
thing out of the deal." 

From its inception the club was an un- 
doubted success. The first evening the 
room was overcrowded and somewhat 
noisy. Harry Chester, in his new charac- 
ter of waiter, rushed up and down the strip 
of red carpet between the tables until ex- 
hausted, while over two hundred members 
clamoured for their maximum number of 
pints. Mr. Maydcw's brief speech, explain- 
ing their object, was received with acclama- 
tion. The assemblage was graced by the 
presence of George Dagenham, accompa- 
nied by his old trainer, and the Skipper; 
therefore it was particularly well-behaved. 
After the first few evenings the novelty lost 
its charm for the more riotous, so those for 
whom it was intended had an additional 
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cause for appreciation. It was then the 
members of the Maydew Mission discov- 
ered, somewhat to their surprise, that many 
of these ill-mannered, badly clothed persons 
were most respectably inclined. At the end 
of their day's toil they were glad of a place 
where they might drink in quietude and 
comfort. While all the bars of the " Black 
Dog " were ringing with foul blasphemies 
and abuse, they could indulge in a quiet 
pipe and a game at cards or dominoes, and 
go soberly to their homes. Such people, 
having a proper pride, objected to being 
evangelised like heathens. Now in re- 
sponse to a practical effort to improve their 
lot, they came forward ready and deter- 
mined to support it with money and la- 
bour. Half a dozen carpenters insisted on 
improving the fittings, and every one was 
eager to do something. With the loyalty 
of such people, they argued that if the mis- 
sion was willing to sacrifice so much for 
them, in justice they ought to attend at 
least one service on Sunday. So at last 
the morning service was no longer a farce, 
and soon the place was not referred to as 
" old Marmilide's gospel mill,*' but as " our 
'all." 

" This is the wye of it," said one man to 
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Mr. Maydew, epitomising public opinion. 
" You comes 'ere like a Salvation Army 
what's er insult to the likes of us, and 
brings all the rough lot down on yen Now 
all this 'ere is very friendly. After the kids 
is in bed, the missus puts on 'er 'at, and we 
drops in 'ere comfortable like. You and 
the lidies treats us like decent people, so 
my missus ain't above taking a word from 
them on cooking, the kids, and the like. 
We'd rather not mix with them as goes to 
the pub; and 'tween us, sir, we're all a bit 
more comfortable at 'ome. Yer see our 
missuses don't jaw all day, but saves 'em- 
selves a bit for the evening." 

Even the doubting Ezra was at last 
convinced, when an appeal for assistance 
in his work was responded to by a dozen 
men, all of whom were intellectually and 
socially his superiors. To be sure his van- 
ity suffered severely, when they bluntly 
took him to task for his hot-gospeller 
methods. But now he went upon his mis- 
sions of piety and charity, undisturbed, and 
generally welcome. The usefulness of 
Mrs. Maydew and Sister Walker was more 
than ever realised, and upon all matter ap- 
pertaining to cookery, cleanliness, and chil- 
dren, their word was law. So at last there 
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was a close time for cats, cabbage stalks 
rotted peacefully in the gutters, the wire- 
work defences to the windows were ob- 
solete; for the long war was at an end. 

But however willingly was granted the 
hard won respect of all to the working mis- 
sionaries, their love and admiration was 
lavished upon the " lidy " and her friend. 
In the big attic of the house these two ec- 
centric women had gathered their treas- 
ures, forming a most unique studio. The 
delighted Mr. Maydew had willingly dam- 
aged his roof with the construction of top- 
lights, and although they might have been 
in any part of this bright world, both de- 
clared there never had been a more pleas- 
ant room than their " down-town " studio. 
The women and children who had been re- 
quisitioned as models returned to earth 
with incredible accounts of that paradise. 
The wonderful carpets, beautiful hangings, 
pictures and sculptures, the tea from lovely 
cups, the bonbons of Fuller and of Jacquin 
surpassed the belief of Bleak Street. 
There upon soft rugs more befitting his 
betters, reclined the dog Boss, exalted 
above his kind. Often his breeder called 
to mourn over him in that " 'appy and lux- 
urious 'ome," and entreat his owner not to 
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overfeed the noble animal, nor wash him. 
More often did the Skipper lounge away 
hours, which according to all accounts 
should have been spent on his barge. It 
had been impossible to overcome the timid- 
ity of the redoubtable Bankside Basher, so 
his friend had volunteered to take his place 
upon the model's throne. Sybil instantly 
noted the admiration for her friend, which 
he was too careless to disguise, and justly 
considered it insulting. " You were told 
to come as a type: a barge captain," she 
said, shortly. 

" Easily done," he replied with a slight 
bow. " Before you is Mr. Smith, the 
book-maker, financier, and bully of the 
slums." While speaking he pulled off his 
tie and collar, wrapped a dingy chequered 
handkerchief round his throat, pulled a 
peaked cap on the back of his head, and 
stuck a short clay pipe in his mouth. Then, 
slouching on to the throne, he said, '*Voild, 
Bill the bargee!" 

Ethel sat back in her chair and laughed. 
" What a villain you look. Syb, I prefer 
Mr. Smith, &c. You pose him, and we'll 
do a black-and-white." 

" Black-and-white isn't art," objected 
the Skipper, who, having adjusted his tie 
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and collar, was coolly arranging his mous- 
tache with a pocket comb. 

Both laughed as he intended, and Sybil 
' said, " I'm afraid that is suggested by van- 
; ity. However, let me pose you." 

With justifiable malignity she placed 
him in an arrested attitude, leaning for- 
ward in the chair, with his body slightly in- 
clined to the left and his head turned to the 
right. She noticed that his eyes alighted 
on Ethel. For some time they worked in 
silence, and were disappointed that he sat 
like a graven image, for his muscles were of 
iron, and long hours at the wheel are excel- 
lent training for a model. 

In the course of his misguided career 
as Harold Hamer he had only known three 
ladies, all languid, colourless, perhaps 
brainless, and certainly unentertaining. As 
Bill Smith he had known several women, 
all coarse, wanton, and repulsive. Here 
was a g^rl with higher aims in life than the 
acquisition of a husband, which to him was 
distinctly novel. Clever and strong willed, 
refined, yet superior to social convention- 
alities, self-reliant from physical strength, 
and to his mind pretty. His gaze lingered 
on her graceful figure posed on the stool, 
the wavy brown hair growing closely round 
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the white forehead. He caught the keen 
glances of her clear brown eyes, and knew 
that he was only a model yet. . . . His 
thoughts drifted into the sphere of ro- 
mance, and he decided that if he could win 
such a woman for his wife, under the guise 
of a poor man, even Tallion would con- 
gratulate him. 

They were talking of Barbizon and its 
artists. " Why, you haven't mentioned 
Corot," complained the model; "but one 
has to be up early to realise the truth of 
his art." 

" You see we are not keen on land- 
scape," explained Ethel with a glance of 
intelligence at her friend. 

" Those soft grey tints always appeal to 
me," he remarked. " I've seen so many 
daybreaks in the open air, and there is 
something peculiarly beautiful in early 
morning atmospheric effects. Did you 
ever see those seascapes of Lepellitier? " 
Oh, yes. Are they true? " 
They are pretty in moonlight and 
quietude, but for the truth of the sea the 
English are unequalled," he said with en- 
thusiasm. " In the mist and rollers, the 
overflows and grim rocks of Eraser's 
Scotch fishing things, there is the knowl- 
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edge of the grim mystery of the mighty 
deep. The man had seen and thought." 

" You're not a bargee at all," asserted 
Ethel, getting off her stool to face him. 
" I believe you're a novelist in search of 
copy." 

"Absurd idea for a novelist to know 
what he writes about. But I am skipper 
of a barge, and will take you for a trip, 
whenever you please, to prove it." 

" Then," demanded Sybil, " where did 
you see a Corot, or hear of Barbizon? " 

" Is this the rest," he inquired, loung- 
ing back in the chair, "when the model 
may speak or yawn? Well, when I was 
eighteen an ill-advised man took me from 
a barge, and with the best intentions en- 
deavoured to make me worthy of better 
things. I discovered that the poor man 
has pleasures and privileges beyond price, 
so returned to them. Of course I had to 
earn a living, you know, and preferred the 
one I had been brought up to." 

It's inconceivable to me," said Sybil. 
Certainly, because you've always been 
rich, and fear poverty. Think of the ab- 
solute irresponsibility of the poor. They've 
nothing to lose, no position to keep up, so 
nothing to fear. They don't dress for din- 
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ner, have to be polite to persons they hate, 
or worry about precedence or good form. 
If they don't want to see callers they say 
so, and if that isn't sufficient they fight. 
If a man calls me a liar I hit him, while a 
gentleman would say he considered the 
remark most unjustifiable. I'm never 
troubled about clothes, or what people 
think, or my future. I don't have to save, 
or entertain, or pose. I can spend every- 
thing I earn, and the parish must provide." 

" Truly a noble existence," remarked 
Ethel. 

" Ah ! of course ideals would make it 
irksome," he admitted, "but I was cap- 
tured too late in life for culture. The river 
life is the attraction to me, you know. I 
might go to sea, only couldn't make so 
much money." 

" It's consoling in these days," said 
Sybil, " to learn that it's possible to be 
poor and happy. When I'm bankrupt I 
shall come to you for advice." 

" Coming down in the world is a very 
different matter," he answered seriously. 
" There is no sadder sight than the man in 
shabby clothes of good cut and finish which 
have been slept in. He is lost because so- 
ciety is based on clothes, which are the 
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one necessity of respectibility. Then he 
sinks by rapid stages, learns to walk like a 
poor man, and to call policemen, ' Sir/ 
You regard the police as your servants, 
which they are, but they are our masters. 
This the fallen learn with difficulty, and ex- 
perience surprise and indignation when 
* run in ' for the first time, and charged 
with breaking some police regulation of 
which they had no previous knowledge." 

" It would add to their interest if we 
knew these were personal experiences," 
said Sybil, with evil intentions." 

" Unfortunately they are not," he re- 
plied. " I belong to the other class of 
poor, who live from week to week with the 
spectre of starvation always at their heels. 
You see these people in their dirty homes 
and pity them. If you're foolish enough 
to be here in the winter, when many of 
them lose their employment, you'll discover 
that they live within a week of absolute 
beggary. And of course you'll be sur- 
prised they haven't saved money." 

" I believe you want to inspire me with 
missionary zeal," said Ethel. 

" On the contrary, for that mild mad- 
ness is only productive of melancholy waste 
of effort," he said, lighting his pipe. 
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"What a cynical thing to say," ex* 
claimed Sybil. 

" Oh! you regard such things as seri- 
ous. They are real life's little ironies. 
Shall I pose? " 

"No, thank you," said Ethel. "Do 
you know, I should like to accept your 
offer and paint your portrait." 

" I'm quite at your service." 

" It's very kind of you." Then she 
continued with sudden decision, " We are 
going to the theatre to-morrow night, and 
one of our friends has disappointed us.* I 
shall be so glad if you could manage to 
complete the party. The Lyceum, and 
we've been lucky enough to get stalls." 

" It'll be a pleasure to me, for it's quite 
a long time since I've been in a theatre," 
he answered carelessly. " I'm going to be 
rude enough to suggest we meet in the 
crush room, for Mrs. Grundy has relations 
here." 

"What madness is this, Ethel?" de- 
manded her friend when he had gone. 

"Which of so many?" she queried, 
tearing up her sketch of the Skipper. 

Your encouragement of this person." 
I mean to solve the mystery," she re- 
plied. " I'm certain he is a gentleman. 
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and I'll bet you a new hat to a tube of white 
that he appears to-morrow in evening 
dress." 

" Because society is based on clothes." 

" Yes, the man can't act a bit. Life's 
little ironies, and similar phrases, are un- 
natural to bargees." 

" I admit he is a gentleman, and there- 
fore ask, Why is he hiding here? " 

"The mystery, Syb. You're as keen 
on it as I am." 

"Ethel," exclaimed her friend, "are you 
blind as well as foolish? Don't you see 
the man is in love with you? Of course 
you've not observed that he is handsome? " 

" Syb, I'm twenty something, and yet 
not half so sentimental as you. He's a 
change, and I'm here for one." 

Now Sybil Ranmuir, with the very best 
intentions, had done a most foolish thing. 
Like many women who are determined to 
be great, Ethel Maydew had neglected the 
pleasant pastime of love. To her mar- 
riage was the grave of many ambitions, and 
a means of living of which she was happily 
independent. The commercial love-mak- 
ing of Cecil Wright, a few flirtations with 
fellow students, and passing acquaintances 
with nice men scattered about the world, 
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represented the sum total of her research. 
But the coldest woman looks with addi- 
tional interest upon a man supposed to be 
her lover, and his best enemy could not 
deny Harold Hamer the inestimable prize 
of good looks. 

Late the following afternoon Bill 
Smith, skipper of the barge Good Intent^ en- 
tered the flat of Richard Tallion, Esq., with 
his own key. When that gentleman re- 
turned from- a dismal afternoon at his club, 
he entered the bedroom in which the visi- 
tor was dressing, almost before receiving 
an answer to his knock. The garb of Bill 
Smith lay in a corner of the room, and 
Harold Hamer was completing his toilet 
before the mirror. 

" Well," said Tallion, when their greet- 
ings were over, " at all events your vaga- 
bond life makes you look fit to go any- 
where and do anything." 

" Yes, that is its meagre advantage," 
he assented without enthusiasm. 

" Harold, are you tired of it at last? " 
he asked with eagerness, painful to his 
hearer. 

" No," he replied, without turning, 
" but I feel guilty of neglecting you shame- 
fully, Dick. You look beastly wretched." 
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" Never mind, we'll have a good au- 
tumn together," he said, sitting down and 
lighting a cigarette. " By the way, what's 
on to-night? " 

** First we'll dine together. Then I'm 
going to the theatre with two ladies." 

"The deuce!" cried Dick Tallion. 
" What fresh folly is this? " 

" Look here, give me a cigarette and I'll 
confess," he said, dropping into an easy 
chair. " Thanks. This is the crowning 
folly. In the guise of Bill Smith I've fallen 
in love with a lady — an artist girl, whom I 
think beautiful, refined, absolutely perfect. 
Tallion, I've never met such a woman be- 
fore — self-reliant, plucky, and companion- 
able. Clever, but not smart; pretty, and 
hardly knows it; determined to be a great 
painter, and I'm sure I hope she'll fail. 
Wavy brown hair, Dick, clear, soft, hazel 

eyes, and a sweet little All right, old 

fellow, don't grunt. I believe she's a per- 
son of property, and therefore quite respec- 
table." 

" Then why don't you say who you are, 
and win her? " asked Tallion tartly. 

" Buy her," he said with an air of cor- 
rection. " No, I'll win her as Bill Smith, 
and be sure of her love, or go without." 
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" Really, Harold, you're an idiot. Bill 
Smith takes the goddess to the theatre — 
stalls, I presume, and he appears in even- 
ing dress. Exactly what a bargee would 
do." 

" To be very exact, Dick, it's the god- 
dess who is taking Bill Smith. Wants to 
see the effect of art upon the savage, I pre- 
sume. The way these girls patronise me 
would amuse you. Of course, I'm a mys- 
tery." 

" I must see the sport," exclaimed Tal- 
lion, laughing, " and I should like to see 
the lady. Can't you introduce me as a 
bargee friend? " 

" Impossible. But come to the Ly- 
ceum to-night and see her." 

" Thank you, I will." 

" I say, Tallion," said Hamer, after a 
lengthy pause, " I want to plead urgent 
private affairs this autumn, and not join 
you at Skelling Towers." 

" Certainly. Of course I'm sorry, but 
quite understand the position. Harold, I 
believe you are actually in love at last. Do 
be advised by me, and relinquish this ab- 
surd attempt to win under false colours. 
You've promised to give up this strange 
life of yours at the end of a year. Why not 
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do so now, and settle the affair like a sane 
creature? " 

** I'm incapable of such wisdom. Let's 
go to some pot-house to dinner." 

That night Ethel Maydew forgot he 
was a barge skipper for the first time, while 
even her friend agreed that his bronzed 
face and perfect condition made him the 
most noticeable man there. She also 
noted that, although in unaccustomed at- 
tire, he was quite at ease, and that he dis- 
played a knowledge of Shakespeare un- 
usual in men of his calling. 

" Who is that man at the end of the row 
in front of us? " she inquired during the 
first interval. 

He gazed steadily at Dick Tallion, and 
replied: " Distinguished looking man, isn't 
he? Do you want to know him? " 

" Yes, he looks interesting, and has 
glanced this way a dozen times as if he 
knew you," said Sybil. 

" Ah ! I suppose he has friends behind 
us." 

At the end of the second act he met 
Tallion on the stairs, who said, " Good- 
night, I'm going, for if I stay here any 
longer I shall rush over to you and insist 
upon being introduced. Good luck, and if 
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you wish to deserve it, relinquish this 
folly." 

Sybil Ranmuir declined to paint a por- 
trait of the Skipper. But so strong was 
her friendship that she spent two hours a 
day reading magazines in the studio, while 
her friend worked diligently. Never did a 
man sit better, but, knowing his secret, it 
was dangerous work for the artist. Some- 
times, when their eyes met, her's lost the 
cold look of scrutiny, and turned hastily to 
the canvas. Once, after such a display of 
weakness, she glanced a moment later, and 
was angered to detect the gUmmer of a 
smile upon his face. Sheltered behind the 
canvas she bit the end of a brush, half dis- 
posed to end the sittings then and there. 
Yet even Sybil admitted it was a splendid 
piece of work, and said the man's mind was 
in his face. Besides, he was by far the most 
interesting sitter who had fallen to her lot- 
Besides, perhaps— her mind was in an un- 
certain condition, dangerous in the ex- 
treme. There was sufficient romance in 
the situation to charm the heart of any 
woman. To herself she readily admitted a 
liking for him. Beyond mere personal at- 
tractions his bold, strong nature pleased 
her. She was a Bohemian, and he was pre- 
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sumably a child of the people; both were 
untrammelled by conventionalities. But 
she also belonged to the English middle 
class, which is split into many fine degrees 
of snobbery, while he was a barge captain. 
Ethel married to a bargee! She mentally 
recited the witty comments of her many 
friends. And no doubt he was acting a 
part, for she had occasional glimpses of a 
coarser nature which spoilt the dream. 
What was behind it all? What had made 
this man of evident culture a social out- 
cast? Then their eyes met again, and her 
thoughts became confused. 

Sometimes he talked of his life on the 
river and the sea until she believed it to be 
the one of his choice. The ardent love of 
nature could not be assumed, and she easily 
realised the attraction of a roving life of 
vigorous toil. Tales he told of death and 
disaster, of fierce struggles with ang^ Na- 
ture, so vivid with truth and grim force 
that even Sybil left her chair to listen. He 
was no longer a shabby loafer of doubtful 
antecedents, but a Viking bom out of due 
season, who fought to win a pittance from 
the sea, despising its treachery, scorning 
its might. Then every illusion would be 
shattered by some sordid incident of petty 
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piracy, some outrageous act of blackg^uard- 
ism ashore or afloat, which revealed him as 
a man of coarse passions, a wanton desper- 
ado. No well-nurtured, carefully trained 
person could sympathise with the youth 
who raided the Pool, or appreciate the 
stem necessity which ruled the fate of Sam- 
my Sutton. Yet, being a fool, he told 
them all. They forgot the daring rescue 
of the crew of a sinking ketch off Dunge- 
ness in the vigorous narrative of the battle 
waged by Knifton, Dagenham, and himself 
with racecourse thieves at Epsom Spring 
Meeting. To be sure such conversation 
possessed the meagre distinction of vari- 
ety, but a woman who has seen life's seamy 
side is not impressed by a man of many ex- 
periences. She is apt to fill in the blanks; 
naturally to his disadvantage. 

So Ethel painted the portrait, and was 
mightily satisfied with the work of art. 
The expression of the face was very life- 
like, and her friend smiled behind her back. 
There came a day when she flushed beneath 
his look, and, pausing, dropped the brush. 
Picking it up, he strolled behind the easel 
and asked, " What are you going to call 
it?" 

" Oh ! a portrait of a gentleman, of 
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course," she answered, with an uneasy as- 
sumption of carelessness. 

" I've thought of a better title," he said 
very quietly. Then, kneeling down, with 
the end of the brush he scratched in a cor- 
ner of the picture the words. " Pensee 
d'amoury 

She swayed backwards. All her 
thoughts were confused, and wise reso- 
lutions wavering. His hand closed over 
hers, and she forgot everything but the 
eager look in his grey eyes; his face white, 
and quivering with anxiety. For a mo- 
ment the suddenness of his daring carried 
everything before it. It was prettily done, 
and he knelt there quietly awaiting an an- 
swer. Sybil in the easy chair saw the 
scene reflected in the mirror. She yawned 
with unnecessary loudness, and rustled the 
leaves of her book. 

** To-morrow," murmtwed Ethel, ** to- 
morrow." 

"Thank you," he whispered, and she 
knew that he had kissed her hand. 

After a few stilted commonplaces he 
took his leave. Down the dirty street he 
went with unheeding feet, along the river 
side, into the yard where lay the Good In- 
tent almost ready for sea, and his brain 
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whirled with joy and triumph. In the 
bare cabin he sat down and forgot that he 
was Skipper Bill. Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Hamer would have a house in town with 
a studio; they would have a yacht suffi- 
ciently seaworthy to winter in the Mediter- 
ranean; they would have house parties of 
interesting and clever people at Skelling 
Towers. Wouldn't Tallion be delighted! 
He would wire to him at once. No, to- 
morrow. 

Sybil returned to the magazine article 
with surprising eagerness. Her friend sat 
down before the picture, and painted over 
the bottom right-hand comer with ex- 
treme care. She then examined it critical- 
ly, and the eyes made her blush and smile. 
Why, Syb must have been laughing for 
days. Very wisely she placed it with its 
face to the wall, and, seated on a corner of 
the throne, strove to think rationally. The 
pitiful result of much brain straining was 
that of all the men she had ever met he 

alone attracted her, but " Syb, I 

want advice." 

" There is one matter upon which wise 
people never advise," remarked Sybil de- 
murely. 

" And this is the one! " she exclaimed^ 
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with genuine anxiety. " Shall I, or shan't 
I? Don't be cruel, Syb; say something." 

" He is better looking, and in every way 
preferable to Mr. Wright; but so was the 
baker we sketched at Polperro." 

"Don't be foolish!" pleaded Ethel. 

"Is it I that's foolish?" asked her 
friend, in tones of surprise. " By the way, 
what was the name of that baker? At all 
events, he was a respectable man." 

Then at last her dream faded before the 
realities which showed its absurdities. All 
the glamour of romance, even his personal 
charm, could not atone for the absolute 
certainty of their different positions. A 
sanguine woman would have deceived her- 
self with hopes of ultimately effecting his 
mental and social elevation, but by his own 
admission such an attempt had failed, and 
he preferred vulgar to any other society. 
A girl would have forgotten the life-long 
torture of unequal marriages which mutual 
concessions fail to adjust; she had lived 
long enough to learn that happiness is only 
to be purchased by self-denial and cautious 
restraint. 

It was a very nice note, most carefully 
written upon the prettiest stationary. Al- 
though full of expressions of regret, and 
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with the reason well disguised, it had the 
merit of being clear of purport. It was 
late that night when the Skipper read it. 
He crushed it in his hand, and sat for a 
miserable hour digesting the fruit of his 
folly. Somewhat to his own surprise, he 
had no inclination either to laugh, swear, 
or drink. At length, folding the letter 
with care, he placed it in his pocket, lit a 
pipe, sauntered down to the river, and 
boarded the Good Intent. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Gradually the yellow autumnal sun- 
light flickered through the white mist, 
which in early morning lay upon the river. 
As it slowly dissolved into golden vapour, 
wraiths of silent steamers were disclosed, 
with a network of spars and rigging rising 
above the fleecy shroud, glowing with 
moisture, black against the blue, sunlit sky. 
Stirred by light draughts of air overhead, 
long sinuous wreaths floated around the 
vague outline of the Tower Bridge and 
against the upper stories of huge ware- 
houses until they melted away. The air, 
now keen and exhilarating, became filled 
with sparkling points of haze, which danced 
in the sunshine above the steaming water. 
It was full spring, and the last of the flood 
soaked slowly up, gleaming where the gol- 
den rays fell between the waving eddies of 
mist. Sliding by the craft brought up, it 

lapped upon their sides, sighed round their 
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cables, and gurgled beneath the buoys. 
But for the ceaseless song of the stream 
there was silence, soothing and restful, for 
the landsmen of the tireless city still had 
a few hours to sleep. Then came a tug 
sweeping down the tideway, heralding its 
progress by frequent shrieks, piling white 
foaming water around its stem-head, fling- 
ing long bubbling billows from either bow. 
They swished across the deserted river, 
ruffling its simmering surface. Buoys 
swayed as they flashed about them, lighters 
tugged languidly at their moorings, as they 
hurried on to expend their last dribbles of 
idle force upon the banks. 

Suddenly life on the river awoke. 
From the Middlesex shore, where ships and 
wharves still looked like ghosts, came a 
hurried rattle of gasping steam winches, 
the long-drawn clinking of crane chains, 
hoarse shouts of men, and the thud of heavy 
burdens. Sleepy men wandered, apparent- 
ly without aim, upon lighters, two or three 
watermen's boats appeared from nowhere 
to vanish again in the rapidly dwindling 
mist. The tug, circling smartly, took 
aboard the line of a drifting lighter, and 
came scurrying noisily back, with the light- 
erman puffing his matutinal pipe, to pick 
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Up the rest of her idly swa3ring tow. Then, 
with four lighters bobbing in her wake, she 
circled again, and went snorting in triumph 
across the river to Limehouse Dockhead, 
where the rest of her tow were in waiting. 
From the obscurity around the bridge a 
long, lean coaster glided at half-speed, with 
a look-out man on the bows and watchful 
eyes on the bridge. Ever and anon she 
played the steam whistle obligato of The 
General Steam: four shrill blasts, signify- 
ing she was quite helpless, and would not 
get out of the way for anything. From 
the basin of the Surrey Commercial a big 
Scandinavian emerged with the solemnity 
of dead slow. The little tug hanging on 
to her bows puffed and squealed excitedly 
to keep her head down stream. And now 
the bustle of tide time commenced in noisy 
reality. To and fro went tugs, churning 
up the water, shrieking to their tows; 
while above bridge half a dozen steam si- 
rens were chattering vigorously. In Bugs- 
by's Hole billy boys, ketches, and little 
schooners were shortening up their chains, 
shaking out their canvas, and cursing the 
steamers. From every side came the clink- 
clank of barge windlasses, the clatter of 
the heavy links on good wooden decks. 
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Spirals of smoke came from their cabin 
chimneys, where kettles were hissing on 
the stoves, and all heads turned to the east, 
for which the tide would serve P. & O/s 
and dust-lighters with equal g^ce. 

The Skipper came out of the cabin 
hatch of the Good Intent, and looked with- 
out a smile at the scene he loved so well. 
There followed him the aroma of coffee, 
for the boy was already at work. Light- 
ing his pipe, he glanced at the tide, then 
rapidly surveyed the " main 'orse," the 
slings of the " spuit," the hatches, and rig- 
ging as he sauntered forward. There 
young Ted Smithers, his mate, was on 
deck, ready to take on board the forward 
warp. 

" Nice morning, sir," said he, glancing 
at him with undisguised concern. 

" Very. That Navi. boat has gone 
screaming down. Shove her nose out, 
Ted." 

Hastening aft, he gave her a port sheer, 
while his mate, whipping in the warp from 
the bollard on the wharf, shoved the bows 
out with a long boat-hook. The eddy tide 
took her, and she drifted clear. " On deck, 
boy," cried the Skipper, for the light breeze 
was now fanning his cheeks. As the boy 
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ran eagerly forward, he sighed at the 
thought of those long-forgotten days when 
to lend a hand forward was his proud am- 
bition. They cast off the brails as he luffed 
her off the wind, and the heavy folds of tan 
canvas flapped for a moment as he hauled 
the mainsheet taut to the traveller. As he 
did so the rings of the foresail clinked mer- 
rily on the stay as they ran it up. They 
brought the halliard to the winch and 
sweated it down, for aboard the Good Intent 
rope was used as if she were a yacht. Two 
turns of the wheel put her on the wind, 
with her sails set like boards, sopping up 
the light airs as she gathered way. She 
easily lay across to Limehouse, smashing 
through the lee of a "stumpy," and passing 
an antediluvian " swim header " as if it 
were moored. At last the Skipper's eyes 
sparkled as he forgot everything but the 
ecstasy of their flight. His heart rose with 
pride of his vessel, as should that of every 
honest sailorman when the old hooker is 
doing her best. In the bows they were 
busy shipping the bowsprit. " Run up the 
tops'il," he shotited, " we'll set the jib on 
the other tack." 

Up went the topsail, and he smiled as 
he noted it set. They seemed about to 
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ram a lighter off the dockhead, but a few 
rapid turns of the wheel sent her spinning 
round almost in her own length. The 
freshening breeze had swept away the mist, 
the sun was clear in the blue heavens, 
across which thin clouds floated lazily, 
giving promise of a glorious sailing day. 
Ted came perspiring from the sail locker, 
bringing up the head of the jib. They 
lugged the sail on deck, and had it set in 
time for a short beat through Greenwich 
Reach. 

" What erbout the jib torps'il? " sug- 
gested the mate. 

" Give it to her; make her walk! " cried 
the Skipper gaily. "The wind's freeing; 
it'll be a dead peg down Long Reach." 

Having finished his work forward, Ted 
came aft, mopping his brow with his cap. 
Then, with his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets, he looked at their work aloft with 
an expression of intense satisfaction. The 
boy stood aft of the fore-horse, with his 
chest puffed out and his nose in the air, 
too proud even to whistle. The dog 
crawled out from a coil on the hatches, an 
evil animal, bad of breed and temper; but 
he snuffed the wind and trotted round 
wagging his tail approvingly. 
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"What oh! Thomas," cried the Skip- 
per, as the dog came to the end of the 
hatches, and sat facing him. " We're for- 
eign bound, and you shall go ashore at 
Dunkirk and fight French poodles. Fight 
^em, lad!" 

Whereat Thomas curled his lips and 
growled fiercely. 

"Ain't he a coughdrop!" exclaimed 
Ted; " understands tork like a Christian." 

" Mornin', Skipper," hailed a man from 
another barge as they passed. 
Nice morning, cappen." 
Aye. I sees you've got into winter 

" Yes," replied the Skipper with a 
laugh. " Our owner doesn't grudge us a 
pound of rope, or a bolt of canvas." 

" Gawd stiffen me. Skipper, you've 
done 'er proud. She's a picture, she is. 
Bound for the Ipswich river for wheat? " 

" No, same old run. Got a freight for 
Rye. Hope to get oil-cake there for the 
French ports." 

" There's er steamer down in Princes," 
yelled the man as they went ahead. 

"Thanks. Guess we're going to see 
some weather from this quarter,'^ he 
howled in reply. Then he went below to 
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breakfast heartily, without a thought or 
care. 

So they worked their tide, sometimes 
with wind abeam, and everything set, then 
with topsails dropped beating up to 
weather, but always with the keenest en- 
joyment; men, boy, and dog as supremely 
happy as a freshening breeze, a fine day, 
and the best coasting barge afloat could 
make them. Through the toil stained 
reaches, lined with wharves and factories, 
where the water was foul with coal dust 
and garbage, and empty building slips 
spoke of a ruined industry. Past odorif- 
erous chemical works, white cement kilns, 
and vast tiers of coal lighters. Ugly things 
indeed to the unappreciative eye, but beau- 
tiful in the sunlight, and eloquent as uten- 
sils of England's might and the wealth of 
our ancient highway of nations. Then 
they sped where the river rolls grandly be- 
tween miles of green marsh-land dotted 
with grazing cattle, with hot, hazy yellow 
distances, through which loom the hills. 
They recked not the towering chimneys, 
for they gave them their freight, the gap- 
ing white cuttings in the chalk, the OUen- 
dorf stench, the Silvertown stink, nor the 
perfume of Britton Ferry. All were the 
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causes of their livelihood/ They cared not 
when the wind headed them in every other 
reach, but hauled taut the sheets, and with 
short leg and long leg fought for their 
right of way. Then tingles the blood of 
the sailorman who loves his craft. Then 
every muscle is strained to flatten out the 
canvas, every thought concentrated on the 
instinctive feel of her helm. The sough- 
ing wind spilt from the sails strikes their 
faces, the spray flies high above the bows, 
and is swept from weather in a rattling 
shower upon her deck; and the heart of a 
man swells as he struggles with the way- 
ward servant of his hands, and conquers. 

So they came to Broadness, having 
cheated the young flood, and dropping 
their hook inside the beacon, swing idly 
with their head to the stream. A few mo- 
ments sufficed to brail up; then Ted, under 
the watchful superintendence of the dog, 
prepared the midday meal. The boy 
brought forth the midden, and commenced 
to wash down. The skipper, prodigally 
careless of the wind, lit a pipe, and 
stretched himself upon the cabin top. 
What a joy it had been, after weeks of dal- 
liance ashore. This was the life of his 
choice, and the one best suited to him. 
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He had the finest barge in the coasting 
trade, a crew who would go anywhere, 
and the goodwill of all he dealt with. Yet 
in three months he must resign it all, sim- 
ply because his father happened to have 
been a rich man's son. He absolutely 
hated the money, so useless to one whose 
education led him to prefer beer to wine 
and shag to cigars. Now had she accepted 
him . . . Glancing at a neighbouring 
barge he saw on deck a woman washing 
spuds, with a squalling brat secured by a 
lanyard to a stanchion. A hot flush of 
anger spread over his face, as at last he 
realised his folly. That was what he had 
asked her to accept, and under the circum- 
stances her reply was at least kind. At 
last he determined to write an apology, 
then at the end of the year ask her again 
in the guise of Harold Hamer. For he 
argued, with new born wisdom, the fact 
that she had not laughed was encouraging. 
The sight of that woman spoilt his pipe, 
for it made him think. Quite unwittingly 
he had solved the problem of human hap- 
piness, which is never to think. To most 
men the true joys of life, could they but 
realise it, are health, strength, and immu- 
nity from care. From the moment he had 
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been certain of sufficient food until this 
mishap, he had never had a thought nor a 
sorry hour. And what could a man desire 
more than to live in the fresh air, amid the 
ever-changing scenes of river and sea, with 
enough foul weather to keep his mind ac- 
tive and add to the pleasure of sunshine? 
To the over-educated it might appear 
brainless, but he carried in his mind every 
buoy and light from the Crown to Plym- 
outh Mew Stone, with a mental chart of 
the sand-banks, channels, and coasts they 
marked. To the man of affairs it might 
seem tedious, but there were times when 
the treacherous sea challenged him to fight 
with hands and brain, and stake his life 
on the contest. To this simple life, far 
from the haunts of men, he owed the ro- 
mantic nature which had caused him to 
make this grievous mistake. The great 
world, where men and women struggled 
day and night for petty triumphs, was to 
him dull, uninteresting, and despicable. 
Therefore he should have thought twice 
before indulging in romance in the wooing 
of one of its children. 

" Grub's ready," announced the boy, 
shoving a bronzed face through the hatch. 
" Skipper, are you ill? " he asked anx- 
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lously, as he saw his gloomy face and weary 
eyes. 

" No," he answered curtly. 

At the end of a silent meal he returned 
to the deck, still preoccupied, and with an 
overcast countenance. Now upon the 
little coasting crafts there still lingers the 
strong solicitous love of man for man, born 
of the equal sharing of many dangers, pri- 
vations, pleasures, and interests. Once 
this might have been said of most men who 
went down to the sea in a ship's company, 
but the hurrying, bustling spirit of the age 
has improved it away— except when they 
sail through the pages of a novel. So the 
mate and boy smoked in mournful silence, 
until the senior jerked his pipe stem to- 
wards the deck and said: " Some'ut adrift 
with the Skipper." 

" Looks as ef 'ed got a grave on 'es 
mind," said the boy. 

" It ain't booze or money," remarked 
Ted sadly. 

" Reckon it's a gurl? " questioned the 
boy, in an excited whisper. 

" 'Ere; the Skipper's a toff, and don't 
have nothing to do with such. Be careful 
what you says," exclaimed Ted, threaten- 
ingly. 
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"Anyways," said the boy, after a 
lengthy pause of contrition ; " he's all 
right when we's a-moving." 

" Yus, that'll right him. A man 
couldn't sail st barge like owem, and have 
the hump for long." 

That afternoon, when they got under 
way, there was no talk of topsails, for the 
wind had hardened into a strong blow from 
the sou'-east. They threshed her through 
Gravesend Reach, with white water foam- 
ing under her bows, and spray flying up 
in sheets. There was a sufficiency of 
steamers and barges passing down to make 
it diverting, and a brief but caustic inter- 
change of incivilities with a waterman did 
much to hasten the Skipper's recovery. 
Slipping out of Higham Blight, through 
the Lower Hope, they hauled to the wind, 
and went hammering down Sea Reach, 
with the water sizzling over her lee gun- 
wale, and spindrift, whipped from the an- 
gry little waves, blowing around them like 
smoke. The sun was sinking astern, lurid 
red behind the angry sky. The smoke 
from Cliffe cement works was purple in its 
light, and the powder hulks in Mucking 
Bight looked cold and gloomy against their 
background of grey, green marsh. Ahead, 
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banks of black cloud were rolling up; har- 
bingers of a wet, stormy night. The Med- 
way fleet was scattered down the Reach, 
some with sails brailed, others fighting 
their way boldly, all scurrying for a quiet 
berth when the tide was done. Such 
weather the Skipper loved, and he rose to 
the occasion with many time-honoured 
jests. Ted, at his post by the weather 
shrouds, laughed merrily in spite of the 
drenching spray. The boy sat on the 
combing willingly sacrificing his intelli- 
gence to such hoary maritime jokes as 
pongebars, ickins, and mummions, revel- 
ling in his hero's mirth. 

He stood at the wheel, with his mous- 
tache waving in the wind, a short clay pipe 
clenched in his teeth, and his eyes sparkling 
with pleasure. Now the wash of a steamer 
slushed over her head, and came swirling 
down the waterways, while Ted nimbly 
skipped on to the gunwhale, and Thomas 
snapped and growled. Now they went 
about on the edge of the Blyth; for a mo- 
ment the sails flapped, the sprit swung 
over, the sail whisked the traveller across 
the horse with a bang, and away they went, 
laying for the Chapman with the wind 
howling around them, and the water seeth- 
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ing in a long foaming wake, tinged with 
crimson by the setting sun. So, until they 
rounded the Jenkin in a pelting rain squall, 
and easing the sheets went crashing up the 
swatchway. It was a scene of wild gran- 
deur; to a landsman awe-inspiring. In 
the gloom of rain and twilight Warden 
Point loomed lonely and desolate, like the 
last corner of a world. Beyond was a 
black waste of angry sea, grim, drear, and 
threatening. Four miles away the Nore 
light was bobbing and blinking; between, 
the wind driven water was rioting upon the 
sand. Beneath the darkling sky, upon 
which the long bars of heavy black clouds 
intensified its ghastly, fading yellow, the 
heavy white rollers came tumbling into the 
narrow swatch. Twice they rose high to 
weather, but sank, having splashed their 
deck. Then came the third like a wall, 
which, breaking just forwyd of the main 
horse, deluged them with a seething mass 
of water. Thomas, leaping out of his coil, 
ran up and down the hatches with stiffened 
tail, barking and snapping, defiant in his 
rage. Then before their laughter had died 
away, the Good Intent was ploughing swift- 
ly along in a deepening two fathoms, with 
the lights of the barges brought up on the 
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Grain Edge twinkling peacefully ahead like 
those of home. 

Doubtless it was a wild night at sea, 
where many anxious skippers, bearing in 
mind the breaking of the equinox, kept the 
bridge in the drenching squalls, as they 
steamed up Channel, tormented by red 
lights, white lights, fishing boats, buoys, 
sets, and races. Perhaps, when the wreck- 
chart was brought up to date the following 
morning, their labours were found to have 
been in vain. So the wind screamed in 
their rigging, the rain rattled on deck; 
while in the cabin of the Good Intent they 
basked before the stove. There was tea 
and tobacco to comfort them as the boy 
beguiled the hours of ease with the strains 
of a leaky melodeon — ^an instrument of tor- 
ture which may be played, and generally 
is, without any knowledge of music. 

At six o'clock the following morning 
all hands turned out to make sail. The 
glamour of the sunshine hung before the 
horizon like a gilded screen, the wind was 
steady, and the little white-crested waves 
were frolicking gaily as they lay out to the 
Girdler. Down Princes, past the sunken 
steamer, they beat, just in time to take the 
south-going flood round the Forelands. 
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Now the real business of the voyage com- 
menced; clad in sea-boots and tanned 
smocks, they were ready to keep the deck 
day and night until west of Dungeness 
Lights. The melodeon was wrapped in a 
blanket, the kettle lashed on the stove, 
and Thomas assumed the airs of a shell- 
backed wind-jammer. With the wind 
abeam they sweated out a tide in the Gull 
Stream, and at night eased their sheets 
and stood down Channel with it on the 
quarter. The great lonely waste beneath 
the starlit sky, where the moon occasion- 
ally appeared between the clouds. The 
eerie sounds of a bell-buoy coming sudden- 
ly from the gloom. The fishing-boats, 
with their trawls down, and decks lit with 
wld, yellow, glaring light. The steamers 
•which burst upon them and passed, phan- 
tom-like, with the sighing water, and a dis- 
tant thudding of engines. All were unim- 
pressive compared with the solemn fact 
that they had run out of jam and only pos- 
sessed ten onions. Truly trivialities are 
the most abiding interests of life. After a 
campaign which has shattered nations, men 
will only remember that their boots gave 
them corns, or the canteen plug was atro- 
cious. 
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The day broke cold, grey, and cheerless. 
Through the clammy mists the Dunge- 
ness Lights twinkled like two guttering 
night-lights, showing a few inches above 
the dreary, sombre sea. Thomas put his 
nose over the coil, sniffed with disgust, and 
curled up again. The men yawned and 
shuddered, the boy hastened to make cof- 
fee; for the weary watches of the night 
have no poetic meaning at sea. As the 
sun rose the breeze freshened, and they ran 
slowly past the lights into the bay. The 
air became warm, they pulled off their 
smocks and boots, stretching themselves 
languidly, while the boy washed down the 
decks — 3, silent way-worn crew, with 
an up-all-night expression almost comic. 
Thirty-five hours at the wheel stood to 
the Skipper's credit when at last the chain 
rattled merrily through the hawsepipe, 
as they brought up off the pier-heads of 
Rye harbour. Moving about like auto- 
mata, they brailed up, then crawled into 
their bunks and slept as it is only possible 
to sleep in cradles or at sea. 

For more centuries than may be men- 
tioned carelessly the men of Rye had re- 
garded the sea as their heritage. They 
went to it poor and returned rich. They 
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went to it rich, to come back poor. For 
the sea flings its favours with a careless 
hand, and as lightly snatches them away. 
And it had taken tribute of their youth, 
of their strong men, of their loved ones. 
Out in the Channel tide-way, in the silent 
depths of the bay, in the bosom of far dis- 
tant oceans, her sons lay at rest in Eng- 
land's vastest graveyard. Some had sailed 
far and wide, enjoying the earth and the 
fulness thereof, to return prematurely shat- 
tered, or weakened by old age, to spend the 
twilight of Ufe in their own place. Others 
had never been out of the Channel, and the 
kindly sea had made them substantial men, 
with boats, gear, and families. Yet all re- 
tained their love of the little town on the 
hill, with its cobble-paved streets, and the 
old church which shadowed their fathers' 
fathers' dead. They were proud of its 
past, for in olden times of little things and 
great contentment Rye had been a place of 
some importance. The forbears of the 
men who dried their nets upon the strand, 
and gathered their harvests in the bay had 
done their valiant part in winning the 
boundless Empire of the seas. There still 
survived some who could remember when 
square-rigged ships had come in, bringing 
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the trade from far distant ports so dear 
to the English. Now commerce flowed 
up Channel heedless of the piers which de- 
fended their mud-silted harbour. There 
were old gaffers who would talk for hours 
of the good old coasting days, when cap- 
tains wore gaff topsail hats, square sail 
skirts to their coats, and boot-polish. 
When little schooners, manned by seven 
men and a boy could actually earn good 
money. Nowadays blanked boxes, called 
barges, with twice the freight capacity and 
no crew, could hardly earn their tommy- 
money. There were old wives in the trim 
little houses on the sunny hill, who could 
tell of the times when Napoleon was a 
nightly terror, and whisper of men, long 
buried respectably, who used to run great 
cargoes of contraband. It is to be feared 
that smuggling was the little town's last 
appearance in foreign trade. And now 
the coasters, once their pride, were almost 
crushed out by the railways. But for the 
barges Rye would dwindle down to a fish- 
ing village. 

At high water an ancient tug came out 
and towed the Good Intent up the river, 
where they moored .off Vidler's Wharf. 
The consignee promptly commenced 
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breaking out the cargo, while the crew 
continued their slumbers undisturbed by 
the noise. In the evening, having fed, the 
Skipper arrayed himself in shore clothes, 
and sauntered into the town for a shave. 

He appreciated the place and its people. 
The honest, hardy men who feared God, 
respected youth, and revered old age, had 
long before won his esteem. He knew of 
life in big cities, in squalid, money-grub- 
bing little manufacturing places, in the 
great tracks of commerce, where men drift 
from port to port until, disabled or old, 
they fall from between the grinding wheels 
to starve. Happier were they who died. 
Thoughts of his own boyhood, spent amid 
uncouth, brutal, foul-mouthed men, haunt- 
ed him as he paced the peaceful streets. 
The rosy-faced youngsters at play did not 
scatter when the big booted men came 
clattering over the cobbles, for they were 
not a nuisance. The useless old men, who 
held their pipes between toothless gums, 
were not in the way, for they were the fa- 
thers of the bearded giants who greeted 
them so kindly. This was a town of 
homes, where men still loved their neigh- 
bours, and no fierce struggle for existence 
filled them with despairing hatred of their 
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he txmtd thcxn. Glimpses he l Ai^ht of 
mean Httle rooms, bright with warmth and 
checrialness. The mhcr was spendii^ 
his bfTiei hoars ot case with a smffing wife 
and happy children. His hoars of ease 
were spent in a dirtj sinm, or in some sear- 
man's pot-hoose. ^Mio woald hoooor his 
manhood, who respect his cdd age? 
Would he go down fike a hondred men he 
had known, unnoted and unregretted? 
Skelling Towers was not a home, and all his 
money could not purchase the one of his 
desires. Again he was spoiling good to- 
bacco by thinking, so he posted the letter 
to Ethel, and sought consolation at the lit- 
tle tavern upon the steps, where they take 
the Shipping Gazette, and all talk is of 
things maritime. 

In the Ypres Inn he was known and 
honoured, for in the winter gales he had 
rescued the crew of a Rye smack under 
circumstances of extreme peril. It had 
cost him fifty pounds in damage to his 
barge, and he took payment in their good- 
will. Their hearty welcome soon dispelled 
his gloom, and he returned to his barge 
with a mind wholly free from care. There 
she lay in the moonlight, with her freight 
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scattered upon the wharf. In the pleasant 
by-ways of commerce men are not over- 
strained to save a few shillings demurrage, 
and he knew when they went to sea the 
cargo would be well stowed; for they don't 
imperil men's lives from avarice or neglect. 
After all he was only land-sick and two 
days hence, with oil-cake for Dunkirk, he 
would be supremely contented. 

Many such trips they made during the 
early part of the winter, and Thomas 
fought with the French dogs to the con- 
tent of his heart and the laceration of his 
ears. Then they took chemicals from the 
Swale to Southampton, and came up Chan- 
nel with a falling glass and the storm-cones 
hoisted. It was blowing heavily from the 
southwest, varied by squalls of rain and 
sleet. 

" The wind's our way, so there's noth- 
ing to keep us," remarked the Skipper, 
and his crew in their pride agreed with 
laughter. So with reefed foresail and 
everything brailed, they went scudding be- 
fore the big seas. The water deluged 
them; she shivered as she took it green, 
and the wash came aft almost to the Skip- 
per's knees. Thomas cowered in the cab- 
in, trembling before the spluttering stove. 
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The boy sat on the lockers, and, wearied 
by the incessant crash and racket, got out 
his melodeon. The Skipper laughed as 
the strains of 



<i 



Her golden hair was hanging down her back 



came to his ears during the lulls. Between 
the Forelands a tug bore down upon them, 
pitching wildly and knocking up clouds of 
spray as she steamed against the wind. 
From her dripping bridge the tug man 
yelled offers of assistance. 

" We're going up," he shouted in reply. 
"Awful weather for toffs ashore, in gaff 
topsail hats, isn't it ? " 

The tug man cursed him roundly, as 
the Good Intent went scurrying by, her cap- 
tain at the wheel with a couple of turns of 
a lanyard round his wrist, and the crew 
discoursing bad music in the cabin. " Rav- 
ing blanked mad," concluded the tug man 
weakly. 

"Another hour we'll be round the 
Foreland," yelled the Skipper. The mate, 
with his eyes fixed on the fast receding tug, 
answered dolefully, but the wind took his 
words away. 

But under the lee of the Foreland the 
wind had veered, and there was a hell of 
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wind and wild water, in which no leeboard 
could hold her on her course against the 
tide. They brailed up, and ran before a full 
gale with the peak of the foresail. Sud- 
denly darkness came upon them off the 
Black Deep, there were buoys on every 
hand, red lights flashed and vanished in 
the spindrift, the tide thundered on the 
sand-banks, the wind shrieked in their rig- 
ging like the ghost of lost mariners. It 
was a night of long strained horror. Ted 
lashed himself to the stays, and tried the 
effects of prayer; while boy and dog 
cowered in the cabin, with two inches of 
water slushing round their feet. Alone 
the Skipper stood, watchful and undis- 
mayed, as they leapt from wave to wave, 
tossing them aside, threading their peril- 
ous way among the lurking sands. There 
was a crash; the water streamed over them; 
a pause, and the seas sizzled against their 
sides as they flew at the next crested roller; 
and even behind them roared the hungry, 
cavernous wave, which, could it catch 
them, meant their doom. Just a flood of 
water breaking on their stern, a burst 
of steam from the extinguished stove, a 
few despairing cries, and perhaps the top- 
mast might be noticed above the water by 
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some passing seafarer. And the Skipper 
knew of that wave, although he never saw 
it. He edged her up to the Swin Middle, 
thanking Fate she was not deeply laden. 
He steered her clear of Foulness, and went 
flying over the Spitway with his heart in 
his mouth. It was too late to risk the 
dangers of the unlighted Colne, so, with 
a bit of mainsail spread, they hauled aft 
the sheets and staggered up the Wallet. 
At last the Dovercourt lights showed up, 
they eased sheets, and ran nor*-by-east, a 
straight course to the harbour. Then 
Ted came aft to the wheel. They were 
numbed and stiff with cold, so the 
boy passed up a bottle of whisky. They 
had had sufficient water, so drank to 
what the Skipper called a good run 
home. 

" Ted, old son, you funked it," said the 
Skipper with a laugh. 

" Please the good Lord we'll get safe 
inside," he answered hoarsely. 

The Skipper felt for his pipe, and ex- 
claimed, " Pish! I shall never be lost while 
the wind is blowing my way." He turned 
to look at the following seas, they were 
smaller but angry, as he added, " Besides, 
I've not had my call." 
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Almost as he spoke there was a sharp 
report like a pistol-shot overhead. 

" My God! there it is," screamed Ted. 

The Skipper swung round in time to see 
the weather-vang writhe in the air and fall 
a wriggling coil on the hatches. " Bear 
up," he yelled, springing forward, while 
Ted spun the wheel over in a frenzy of 
terror. 

Even as he crossed the hatches the 
other vang parted. There was a bang 
aloft as the sprit took charge. With a 
tremendous effort he flung the anchor 
clear, and kicking the pawl out of the 
racket flung himself under the weather bul- 
wark, with the chain roaring out a few 
inches from his head. There was a crash 
as the mast went overboard, and the next 
instant the long-pursuing waves had 
caught them. He felt her heel as the water 
swirled over him, and thanked God the 
mast had gone. The weight of the wreck- 
age on her lee righted her. Still the 
chain rattled out; still the waves broke 
over her. It seemed hours that he clung 
there submerged, until they brought up 
with a jerk at the end of the last shackle, 
and he knew by the wash of the seas that 
they were still afloat. Rising to his knees, 
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with an eager gasp he drew the wet air 
into his lungs, and springing backwards 
clung to the stump of the mast. His head 
was reeling, his breath came fierce and fast 
as he peered through the gloom to see what 
had happened aft. Ted crouched by the 
wheel, with his arms twisted in the spokes, 
his hands clasped before him, his blanched 
lips muttering prayers. Behind, the red 
ray of the Landguard glowed upon the 
racing seas. The lights in the town were 
glimmering through the sleet, and ever 
and anon came the distant clanging of the 
outer harbour buoy. The tide from the 
estuary held her across the seas, which 
swept over the deck and boiled under the 
weather-combing. The wreckage was 
hammering on the side. With an oath he 
dashed aft, and lifting the mate on to his 
feet, yelled, " You can have a blue month 
of Sundays ashore! Clear that wreck- 
age!" 

He slid back the hatch of the cabin, a 
cloud of cold steam burst forth, from the 
midst of which the boy scrambled, gibber- 
ing for mercy. Seizing him by the throat, 
he thrust him back, and roared, " The axe, 
or you'll go to h — ^1 with your boots on! " 

A wave broke on the cabin top, and 
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poured over his shoulders down the hatch-' 
way. The boy shrieked, but the man, with 
his fist waving in the darkness, yelled for 
the axe. At last he received it, and fling- 
ing the frantic boy back drew the hatch 
over him. Ted was clinging to the main- 
horse with the water lapping around him, 
hacking through the mainsheet with a 
sheath-knife. Upon the first opportunity 
the Skipper ran forward, and with a few 
rapid strokes cut the lanyards of the dead- 
eyes. Then he chopped through the 
stringy splinters that held the mast to its 
stump, and springing into the water on the 
deck, cut the lashing of the forestay, and 
placing the topmast stay on the rail, sev- 
ered it with one crashing blow. With a 
last fierce effort he levered the broken mast 
over the side, and staggering back to the 
stump watched the wreckage drift astern 
with a thankful heart. Still the tide 
swung them athwart the cross seas. It 
seemed as if their torture would never end. 
Thoroughly exhausted, he crawled over 
the hatches to find his mate clinging to the 
main-horse flabby with despair. 

" Let her sink, and be d— d," growled 
Ted. " I'm frozed." 

Rousing him with many kicks, they 
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climbed on to the cabin top, and clinging 
to the mizzen, unshipped its sprit and 
rigged it forward. Leading the sheet to 
the main-horse, they set the reversed sail, 
which, as the wind filled it, drove her stem 
into the tide, and at last they swung head 
to sea. Then they dropped into the dark 
cabin, dead beat and frozen to the bones, 
to find it reeking with the stench of paraf- 
fin and knee-deep in water. The boy was 
huddled in a bunk, snivelling, with the 
trembling dog in his arms. The mate 
flung himself down on the lockers without 
a word, heedless of the water which 
splashed over him as she rolled. The 
Skipper groaned, and dragging himself 
on deck once more pumped with savage 
energy until every muscle ached and his 
eyes were dimmed with weakness. The 
spouting water was blown over him, the 
broken seas ran aft up to his knees. Once 
a green one swept her, and he clung to the 
stanchion with his feet carried off the deck. 
And the red light still shone over them; 
the lights of the town twinkled without 
concern. 

" She's clear," shouted Ted from the 
hatchway. " Let's signal for the lifeboat." 

" They won't come out for the likes of 
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US. There is no salvage worth having 
here," replied the Skipper grimly. " Be- 
sides, we can't light a flare on the deck, for 
our lives depend on the tarpaulins." 

" Light a candle," he said, once more 
shivering in the cabin. " Find some 
whisky, and, boy, hold your row." 

The spirit made the blood course 
through his veins once more. By the dim 
light of a spluttering wet candle, he saw 
that everything breakable was smashed, 
and the whole place was running with 
water. It was as cold as the bottom of a 
well, his exhausted crew lay in hopeless 
apathy, the rain rattled on the deck like 
volleys of shot, the waves hammered on 
her bows, or breaking over them came 
thundering aft, pounding upon hatches 
and combing. Then came the lull even 
more fearsome, while every timber seemed 
to tremble, and the angry water sizzled as 
it streamed from the deck. Then another 
thud, a crash, and once more the seas swept 
over her with the muttered roar of a re- 
sentless rage. The water was pouring 
down the broken chimney; the Skipper 
kicked out the stove-pipe and rammed a 
blanket into the hole. Already it was up to 
their ankles as they sat dumbly waiting for 
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the final crash, when the decks would split, 
or hatches burst, and she would go to the 
bottom like a stone. Anything was better 
than suspense which turned their blood to 
water. Groping about, he picked up the 
sodden melodeon, and laughed at its first 
gurgling gasp. " Down by the Swanny 
river" came to his mind. The boy laughed 
hysterically at the awful sounds squeezed 
from the instrument, and the Skipper sang 
with no thought but to drown the roar of 
the storm, until he came to the " old folks 
at home." 

" Don't," cried Ted, sitting up with an 
agonised face, and the vastness of the trag-- 
edy suddenly came to the Skipper. These 
were men with mothers to weep for them. 
The melodeon dropped on his knees, and 
for a few minutes wind and water clam- 
oured for their lives unopposed. 

" Come, Ted, while we float we've a 
chance," he said very kindly^ " Have 
some whisky. Keep up, lad." 

" I won't go to my Maker drunk," an- 
swered Ted. 

" I tell you we're coming through, for 
I haven't had my call," asserted the Skip- 
per gravely. " Thank goodness our owner 
can afford a few bottles of spirit in the lock-^ 
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er. Drink, my boy, to the old box. 
Every plank is sound enough to insure a 
man's life." 

"Aye! she's a grand barge," cried 
Ted, sitting up and taking the bottle. 
" Skipper, she done us proud to-night. 
Here's to every plank, bolt, and caulking; 
she'll bring us safe ashore." 

Then the melodeon squealed once more, 
and the Skipper yelled-— 

" In Amsterdam there dwelt a maid, 
Now mark well what I say. 
In Amsterdam there dwelt a maid, 
And- — " 

Here an angry wave disturbed the har- 
mony, but was itself defied by the roaring 
chorus — 

" A-roving, a^roving, since raving's been my hapless lot. 
Ill go no more a^roring from yon, fair maid." 

So they sang until the water rose to 
their knees. The Skipper, who was sure 
of his bulkhead, argued it to be a pity for 
a man to get wet while pumping the cabin 
put, and they laughingly agreed. They 
sang in the darkness when the candle 
burnt out, until the morning light, striking 
through the crack of the hatch, made the 
drops of w^ter sparkle on the ceiling. 
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Daylight meant safety, and they sang mer- 
rily, until a voice, booming in a speaking- 
trumpet, hailed, " Barge ahoy! " 

" I never did see the likes of such (ex- 
ceptional) cheek, ashore or afloat," re- 
marked the captain of the tug, which had 
towed them into Harwich, as he rested 
from his labotu's in the Skipper's room at 
the " Cups." " There she lay on her last 
shackle, swept from stem to stam; mast 
chopped away; all the gear gone from her 
deck; just a tattered mizzen-sail to keep the 
sheer on her; and, strike me, if they wasn't 
in the cabin having of a cosy little sing- 
song on their own! The (condemned by a 
Deity) dog was the only thing with a half- 
quartern of life left. It 'ud have made yer 
heart bleed to see them poor chaps. We 
towed 'em up to their anchor, and it nearly 
killed 'em winching the slack chain 
aboard." 

Regardless of expense, the crew of the 
Good Intent lodged at the " Cups," while 
Thomas guarded the barge. They slept 
like the dead for sixteen hours — slept till 
the sound of the angry sea were no longer 
drummed in their ears, till their muscles re- 
laxed once more, till the quarts of hot tod- 
dy lost their soothing power, and they 
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came tottering downstairs clamouring for 
breakfast, and looking like men recovered 
from a long illness. 

Upon survey it was found that the hull 
was uninjured, while all the upper works 
needed replacing, so it would be quite three 
weeks before the Good Intent could be ready 
for sea. Having received this report, the 
Skipper paced the weather waterways for 
half an hour. Finally he stopped by 
Thomas, who was curled up in his usual 
place, and patting his head bid him fare- 
well. The crew were watching him from 
the cabin hatchway with considerable anx- 
iety. With unanimity quite remarkable 
they opined that he had " gone dotty." 
He came aft with a face of woe, and taking 
off his watch and chain stooped down to 
hand it to the boy, saying, " Boy, here is 
something to remind you of our last 



cruise." 



Then he turned towards the side. The 
boy dropped the watch, and leaning from 
the hatchway gripped him round the 
ankles, yelling, " Don't, guv'ner, don't ! " 

" Don't what? " demanded the Skip- 
per. 

" Chuck yerself overboard," blubbered 
the boy. 
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The Skipper sat down on the comb- 
ings, and laughed uproariously. '' Stand 
clear," he said at last, " and let me get be- 
low." 

He found a dirty piece of note-paper, 
and sitting down wrote steadily for ten 
minutes. " Ted," he said, " give me five 
bob." 

Having half imdressed, Ted produced 
the money from the innermost recesses of 
his garments. The Skipper slipped it into 
his waistcoat pocket, and, handing him the 
paper, said, " Ted, this makes you owner of 
the Good Intent. I've put the repairs in 
hand, and whenever you want any money 
write to me, I want you to make the boy 
your mate as soon as he is capable, and to 
always be kind to Thomas." 

" Thank you kindly, Skipper," said Ted, 
with a cunning look, as he stood under the 
hatchway. " No, you can't go on deck. 
I'm going to send the boy off for a doctor. 
You're ^you're barmy." 

" Why? " asked the Skipper with a 
smile. 

" Why ! when you gives him a watch 
fit for a lord, and me the best coaster afloat. 
Who's Harold Hamer what signs this 
paper, anyhows? " 
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"I am, you fool!" 

"Good Lord! My old man always 
says you was a toff, and sailed for amuse- 
ment." 

" That's it, boys, and very good fun it 
has been. Now I've worked my last tide, 
and rU get you to shove me ashore." 

He paused for a moment on deck, and 
stepped into the boat with a sigh. They 
rowed in silence, for there were tears in his 
eyes. He never looked back, but shook 
hands with them on the town quay, and the 
river knew him no more. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Ethel returned from Paris to enjoy 
the Christmastide with her relatives. 
Those worthy people were delighted that 
she should recognise what is generally re- 
garded as a family festival. Within an 
hour of her arrival she called on Knifton, 
ostensibly for advice as to the dog. 
Strangling her pride, she asked for news of 
the Skipper, and he answered, " Dunno." 

Having done a wise thing in haste, she 
had returned to her chosen life to regret it 
at leisure. The eagerness with which she 
had looked forward to the revival of studio 
interests and friendships had almost im- 
mediately given place to intense dissatis- 
faction. The other students, so intent 
upon their art and each other, were prigs 
and bores. The opera season was now a 
wearisome function. The young men and 
maidens, who worshipped each other's 
masterpieces, were no longer the great 

ones of the future, but silly, conceited 
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idlers. The brilliant city, where the com- 
forts and pleasures of existence are admin- 
istered with the perfection of an art, was 
vapid, frivolous, and stupid. Paris stupid! 
No wonder Sybil laughed. Then came the 
Skipper's letter, so quiet, manly, and dig- 
nified. The man who wrote it must be a 
gentleman. Every incident of their brief 
acquaintance came back to her mind. 
How different he was to the men of their 
set, so strong, self-reliant, and indepen- 
dent. The mildest adverse criticism was 
sufficient to annoy them, while he scorned 
the world and all therein. Viewed from a 
distance, through the magnifying glass of 
sweet memories, he rapidly assumed heroic 
proportions. Manly strength and beauty 

he certainly possessed, but brains and 

Well such things weigh little with a wom- 
an, and are unknown quantities in the anal- 
ysis of love. So the dog. Boss, who just- 
ly commanded universal admiration, had 
his digestion sacrificed to prove an ancient 
adage, and Sybil laughed. Then she came 
to a sudden decision. Her income was 
large enough to lift any man up to her so- 
cial level. Since wisdom was misery, she 
would be foolish, and enjoy her folly so 
long as the glamour lasted. 
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It was a hard winter — ^for three whole 
weeks the river was blocked with ice, and 
ashore half the men were out of work. 
They loafed about in disconsolate groups, 
avoiding their anxious wives and hungry 
children. There was no news of the Skip- 
per, and it was quite the reverse of a merry 
Christmas. On every hand people were 
starving, sick, and dying. Mr. Maydew, 
unexperienced in such matters, squandered 
money recklessly, as if any man could an- 
nul the act of God. Such things needs 
must be, apparently to relieve a suffering 
world of its surplus population. They 
were the Skipper's people, and the impru- 
dence of Ethel's bounty exceeded even 
that of her uncle. No wonder the people 
worshipped her, as she relieved, nursed, 
and sympathised with them, seeing horrors 
which filled her troubled mind with morbid 
thoughts. It was not good for a gently 
nurtured woman to watch by the bed of 
the Streak of Damp. The doctor said it 
was pneumonia, for starvation has a dis- 
agreeable sound in the ears of a Christian 
people. And he died in a filthy room, 
cursing God, man, and most of all women. 
Those curses came to her ears in the sleep- 
less nights and were torture. During 
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those few weeks she frittered away a year's 
income. It was a pittance flung into 
that abyss of misery. She wrote to Cecil 
Wright to arrange for more money, and 
that gentleman realised the opportunity. 
Ethel penniless would be more compliant 
than the independent young woman who 
would do as she pleased, so he allowed the 
letter to remain unanswered. She had 
sacrificed her pride for the man she loved, 
she had seen the horrors of an Inferno, and 
was actually in want of money. Ill in 
mind and body, she was trying to rest 
when a message came from Knifton. It 
must be news of the Skipper. She has- 
tened across the road. 

The kitchen was dimly lighted. He 
met her at the door with a face of woe. 
What fresh trouble was before them? 

" She alius fancied you, miss ; she'll not 
last the night," he said huskily. 

Upon a blanket before the fire lay the 
Duchess swathed in plasters. Her breath 
came short, her eyes were dim, the bottles 
of physic were scattered about where her 
frantic owner had left them. " It's bron- 
kites," he said, as she bent over the dog. 

The old dog's eyes brightened, her tail 
wagged, and she licked Ethel's hand weak- 
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ly. " She alius fancied you, missy; git 'er 
to 'ave some gruel." 

The Duchess took it with difficulty, and 
her head sank wearily on Ethel's knee. 
For hours she sat on the floor, caressing 
the dying animal. Its owner sat opposite, 
silently watching with anxious eyes. 
" She's turned from me missy, as was alius 
*er pa. Give her some brandy." 

Ethel poured a spoonful of brandy into 
the dog's mouth. -The air from her lungs 
was icy cold, the breathing was laboured, 
Knifton renewed the mustard plaster, 
which she was too exhausted to resist. 
Another weary hour passed, the room was 
awful in its cold and silence, yet if Ethel 
moved the animal tried to lick her hand. 
She was crying; actually shedding tears 
over a dog. She was feeling weak, and as 
anxious for its life as if it were human. 
" Give 'er a drop of brandy, miss," mur- 
mured Knifton. 

Revived by the brandy, the Duchess 
got upon her forelegs. She straddled them 
widely apart to steady her lurching body, 
and turned her eyes to Knifton. Their 
look of appeal was harrowing. " Duchess, 
old girl, Duch," he cried piteously. " I've 
done everything I can for yer. I'm yer 
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pal, Duch, to the last Gawd! she's 

dying." 

He knelt on the floor in the firelight, 
and with a last effort the dog staggered to- 
wards him, and reeling forward fell with 
her head on his knee. For a few moments 
she shivered with her lips on his hand. 
Then Bulldog Billy, the uncouth, ferocious 
savage, bowed his head and wept like a 
child. 

Shivering with cold and completely ex- 
hausted, Ethel returned to the Mission, 
where the faithful Harry Chester awaited 
her with hot coffee. 

" Lidy," he said as she drank it, " that 
there barge come up the river ter-night. 
That bloke what skippered 'er, as you arst 
for weren't aboard. They'd 'ad bad 
weather, for all 'er gear and masts was new. 
I arst the young chap where the bloke was, 
and 'e said, * Mind yer business,' 'e did. 
I arst 'im if the bloke was drownded, and 
'e says I'd find out soon 'nuff " 

Ethel staggered from the room, and 
dragged herself upstairs with a numb sen- 
sation of utter hopelessness. Two hours 
later nurse Walker ran into her bedroom 
to find her delirious. Early in the morn- 
ing a doctor came in a brougham, and 
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through streets and alleys ran the news 
that the " lidy " was dying. Then rude^ 
dirty people, who had once so disgusted 
her, crept to the Mission with tearful eyes 
and asked, in anxious whispers, if she were 
better. They were met by Ezra, the stem, 
relentless local prophet, whose path had 
been crossed by this worldling. And he 
mingled his tears and prayers with theirs. 
There was not a sound in the street, the 
children passed the house on tiptoe, the 
women talked with hushed voices. Even 
in the bars of the " Black Dog," the pro- 
prietor of which had relieved his feelings by 
a present of port, the most degraded in- 
habitants spoke in subdued tones more 
eloquent than most of the stained-glass 
windows which commemorate the virtues 
of the saints. And rightly so, for the 
pleasure-loving, wilful child of the world 
had been the first to detect the causes of 
their wretchedness. During the months 
she had been among them their homes had 
been brighter, their children more carefully 
tended, and a taste for rational amusement 
created in them. So they remembered 
how she had washed the baby, marking the 
commencement of a new era. How eager- 
ly she had striven to make housewives of 
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the women. How fearlessly she had up- 
braided neglectful mothers and slatternly 
wives. Then the Maydew Club, which 
kept many a steady man from the " 'ouses," 
was her invention. In those noisome alleys 
foul-mouthed men and women used God's 
name for the first time in prayer. 

" A severe cold, exhaustion, and excite- 
ment. Send her into the country the mo- 
ment she is strong enough to be moved," 
was all the doctor had to say. 

Within three days she was able to leave 
her room for a chair before the studio fire. 
Unfortunately, in the delirium, her ravings 
about the Skipper had alarmed her rela- 
tives. For hours they discussed the affair 
in horrified whispers. It was incredible 
that their lady-like, over-educated, super- 
refined niece should love a rough, coarse 
man. " He's very handsome," was all Mrs. 
Maydew could say in explanation. Many 
times, urged by her husband, she went to 
Ethel determined to argue, remonstrate, 
or chide, but the girl's anxious, sorrowful 
eyes unnerved her, and she only wept sym- 
pathetically over the back of the chair. 
Ethel knew her secret was discovered, and 
it tormented her proud spirit to note the 
alarm displayed by the ill-disguised lead- 
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ing questions propounded by her guileless 
aunt. Even these good people, whose 
lives were devoted to the cause of the poor, 
were shocked that she should love such a 
man. However, all other troubles were 
swamped by the monetary one. The ma- 
jority of people accustomed to poverty 
would have regarded it as a matter of 
course, but Mr. Maydew, with his bank ac- 
count overdrawn for the first time, worked 
himself into a fever of distraction. At last, 
in desperation, he consulted Ezra. The 
only money in their hands had been col- 
lected for the mission, and was God's. For 
once the evangelist forbore from prayer, 
but took his wardrobe and watch to the 
nearest pawnbroker, and returned with 
three pounds ten shillings. He handed 
the sum to his employer without a word, 
and felt remarkably relieved. Harry Ches- 
ter was a silent witness of the scene. He 
cursed his own want of thrift for half an 
hour, then, illumined by a happy thought, 
hastened to the local capitalist. Bulldog 
Billy. 

Guv'ner, I wants ter borrow a fiver." 
So does every one," answered Knif- 
ton. 

It's this ways, guv'ner,*' pleaded 
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Chester. "After nussing of your dawg, 
the lidy was took ill. Sick unto death, as 
the Bible says " 

"Tork straight/' howled Knifton, ex- 
citedly. " Out with it. What's amiss? " 

" We ain't got no money for to send the 
lidy away. So lend us a fiver, fer Gawd's 
sake!" 

" A fiver! " he cried derisively. " I 
knows toffs and their little wys. South er 
France is erbout the mark. Clear out ! " 

The old man hustled him out of the 
room, found a screwdriver, and took down 
the wainscot behind his bed. Zeno Woul- 
marck's hopes had not been ill-founded, for 
behind it were stowed a neat little row of 
bags. He took one out, replaced the 
board, and arranged the furniture. Then, 
ramming the bag into his capacious trouser 
pocket, he trundled across the street into 
the Mission Hall. Mr. Maydew met him 
with a wan smile. 

" Guv'ner, she nurst my old bitch as 
fancied 'er . . . I ain't a torkative bloke 
. . . take this 'ere from the dawgs . . • 
Send 'er to South er France." 

" Knifton, there must be fifty pounds 
here," exclaimed the startled Mr. Maydew. 
Fifty er ther best. I knows toffs and 
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their little wys. South er France it is, 
guv'ner! " 

" Your kindness overwhelms me, but it 
is impossible. I may not be able to repay 
you for months, and such a sum will mean 
extreme privation for you." 

" Gaw'n, tyke it, or . . . TU punch yer 
bloomin' 'ead." 

Mr. Maydew laughed, with a tearful 
face, while his visitor blundered hurriedly 
towards the door. " Knifton, Mr. Knif- 
ton,'* cried Mr. Maydew, starting up. 

Bulldog Billy ran. He pursued him to 
his very door, which was slammed in his 
face and locked. 

" Knifton, I must speak to you.'' 

There was no answer. 

" Knifton, I want to talk to you in 
private." 

" Are yer a-goin' to keep the oof? " 

" ril borrow it with gratitude. I shall 
never forget your kindness " 

" Shut up. Tork straight, and TU let 
yer in." 

" 'Ave a drop of some 'ut? " he inquired 
hospitably, as the visitor sat on the only 
chair, nervously drawing up his legs from 
the inquiring noses of the snuffling dogs. 

" No, thank you. I want you to tell 
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me — " then words failed him; it seemed 
impossible to consult such a man on the 
delicate question- — ** to tell me who Mr. 
Smith is." 

" Carn't ! Swore I wouldn't never tell 
no one," muttered Knifton uneaisily. 

" Now, Fm certain you are our friend," 
said Maydew, earnestly, " so you will not 
repeat what I am about to tell you. Dur- 
ing her illness my niece has constantly 
called for him in her delirium. Tell me 
who he is, or what he is." 

" 'E's all right, guv'ner, is young Bill. 
I've knowed 'im since 'e was so high. An' 
'e never did nothin' what er toff oughtn't 
to do. 'E's all right. You tyke it from 
me, I tort 'im all I knows! " 

" Yes, yes," exclaimed Mr. Maydew, 
with reasoniable doubts as to the effects of 
so liberal an education. ** But I'm afraid 
there's some feeling of sentiment between 
them." 

" Er what er? " queried Bulldog Billy, 
with a wrinkled face. 

" We are afraid she loves him," said Mr. 
Maydew, desperately. 

" Gor' blyme! " yelled Bulldog Billy, 
springing to his feet. " I'll break every 
bone in 'es (epithet) body." 
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" Can you find him? " cried Mr. May- 
dew, clinging to the excited animal. 
" Will you bring him to us? " 

" Ef 'e's above land or water 'e's my 
meat/' he yelled furiously, pulling on his 
jacket. " Will I bring 'im to yer? Yus, 
by the scrub of 'es (epithet) neck. She 
nussed my old bitch, did the lidy." 

Belching forth the most fearsome 
threats he dashed from the room, leaving 
his astounded visitor at a loss to account 
for this sudden rage. In a few brief words 
he charged old Molly with the care of the 
bereaved canine family. He paused to buy 
a bottle of whisky at the " Black Dog," and 
then set forth on a mission of vengeance. 

Love has a practical meaning in the 
slums, where sentiment is unknown; so 
those acquainted with the masses will be 
able to account for Knifton's passions. 

He arrived at the wharf where the Good 
Intent had been moored, to find she had left 
for Sittingbourne. He followed by train, 
to find she had not arrived. She came up 
the creek the following evening, and the 
first man to board was Bulldog Billy. 
Ted was just leaving the wheel when he 
confronted him, saying, ** Hallo, young un, 
Where's the Skipper? " 
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" Gone," replied Ted, thinking the 
man's excitement might be the key to his 
3kipper's unaccountable departure. 

" Where? " demanded Knifton. 

" I ain't to tell," answered Ted, dog- 
gedly. 

Knifton flung off his jacket, rolled up 
his shirt-sleeves, and said very calmly: 
" Young un, I ain't a torkative bloke. I'll 
arst you once: Where's 'Arold 'Amer? " 

Ted reflected, chiefly upon the bands of 
muscle upon the interlocutor's forearm, 
then he replied: " Since you knows his 
proper name, he's gone home." 

Knifton leaped ashore — the most blas- 
phemous man in Kent — and ran to the 
station. There was no train for an hour. 
His language was so vivid that the station 
master threatened to send for the police. 
To get even with that official he bought 
two bottles of whisky and a first-class 
ticket, and arrived in town rabid with de- 
layed vengeance and the fiery decoctions 
sold in the refreshment-room. 

About eleven o'clock the next morn- 
ing Hamer was sitting with his friend and 
partner in the room they designated as 
their office. They had talked for an 
hour on business, and were discussing a 
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matter in which both took the keenest in- 
terest. 

" Of course I made a fool of myself, 
Dick, being without experience," he said. 

" I do hope we are not building castles 
in the air," remarked Tallion seriously. 
"Although I don't know Miss Maydew, 
I feel that she alone can succeed where I 
have failed, and lift you out of the vulgar 
^pardon me, lowly life of your choice." 

" This is the plan of the campaigpi, 
Dick," said Hamer, beaming on his sympa- 
thetic friend. " FU get her Paris address 
from the uncle, and we'll journey there 
next Monday. Arrayed in what my old 
Skipper, Smithers, would call * Number 
Ones ' — frock coat, tall hat, gloves, and all 
the rest of it — I'll call at her studio. I 
must acquire your Piccadilly drawl ^" 

" May I accompany you as coach? " 
asked Tallion. 

" My dear fellow, it will be a positive 
kindness. Fact is, although I could make 
love to Ethel as a bargee, I shall trem- 
ble in her presence in spite of the frock 
coat ! " 

" Mr. Harold," gasped the butler, en- 
tering hurriedly, " there's that person who 
had the bulldog." 
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"What, Knifton!" exclaimed Hamer, 
" I must welcome him at the door." 

" I've kept him outside, sir, with a man 
to watch him. He's either mad or drunk. 
I'm afraid there'll be a scene " 

" Bring him in here, please. I suppose 
we must respect the servants' feelings," he 
replied, with an irritable laugh. 

A moment later Bulldog Billy entered, 
calm now his long-sought opportunity 
awaited him. His ex-apprentice hastened 
towards him with both hands extended in 
welcome. Without a word or sign, Knif- 
ton removed his jacket, flung it on the 
floor; a half-emptied bottle of whisky 
rolled from the pocket, and as he rolled up 
his shirt-sleeves, he said: " I arn't a torka- 
tive bloke, as yer knows, young Bill, 'aving 
tort yer all I knows. The lidy nussed my 
old bitch afore she was took bad herself, so 
Fm a-going to break every (epithet) bone 
in yer body, and tyke yer to 'er by the 
scruff of yer (despised of a Deity) neck." 

** Nursed your old bitch! Ill herself! 
Knifton, explain yourself. Tell me what 
has happened ! " entreated Hamer. 

Bulldog Billy glared round the room, 

noting every sign of wealth and luxury, 

which excited in him the smothered enmity 
22 
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the poor will always have for the rich. 
" Oh! yer toff," he hissed, " a-sittin' 'ere in 
ther lap er luxury, and ther lidy a-raving 
cors she luvs yer. Yer no breed cur fer ter 
go an' leave 'er. I knows the wys of toffs. 
Yer don't stand by yer gurls like a pore 
bloke does if she's in trouble ^" 

" Knifton, how dare you Great 

heaven's, man, stop, or I'll smash you!" 
thundered Hamer, wild with rage as he per- 
ceived what was in the man's mind. " Sit 
down, and say at once what has happened." 

The reply was a swinging blow upon 
the mark from Bulldog Billy's left. Ha- 
mer reeled back, gasping, then flew at him 
with a savage oath. Tallion seized the 
poker as they closed, and dodged excitedly 
round the two demented men. A dozen 
furious blows were exchanged before Ha- 
mer recovered his senses. Then with a 
laugh he flung his arms round the old 
pugilist. 

" A foul ! " roared Knifton, too as- 
tounded to swear. ** Young Bill, and I 
tort yer better." 

To and fro the struggling men swayed, 
wrestling in fierce silence. A chair went 
down with a crash, the tablecloth was 
whisked off with a clattering cascade of 
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tumblers, inkstand, books and nick-nacks. 
At last Knifton stepped upon the whisky 
bottle; they tottered suddenly and fell 
together with a dull thump upon the 
floor. 

"A foul!" gasped Bulldog Billy from 
beneath his antagonist. " Gents all, a foul. 
I claims it. See a fair fite, genelmen, for 
Gawd's sake." 

Hamer arose, and Knifton on his hands 
and knees looked warily around for the 
ropes and seconds of his illusion. Stag- 
gering to his feet, dazed with the fall, he 
stood with the professional smile upon his 
face and his hands up. With a sudden in- 
spiration Tallion darted in between them, 
and in sharp, decisive tones, cried, " 'Ten- 
tion, that man ! " 

For a moment the long-forgotten disci- 
pline of thirty years calmed him, and Knif- 
ton stood with heels closed, toes turned 
out, and forefingers on the seams of his 
trousers. 

" What have you to say. Private Knif- 
ton? " demanded Tallion. 

" If you please, sir, it was all cors this 

*ere young Bill Blyme! Thought I 

was back in the (epithet) army. I was a 
corporal, sir. Old Sixtieth Rifles. Seems 
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like I've gone barmy." And he drew a 
dirty hand across his face. 

" Sit down," said Tallion sternly. 
" Now listen to me, and understand this 
affair. Mr. Hamer proposed marriage to 
Miss Maydew, the * lidy,' and she refused 
him. He is about to go to her and renew 
the offer." 

Knifton nodded sagaciously. 

" In fact, ICnifton," he continued more 
kindly, " your news, although hard to ex- 
tract since you are not of a talkative na- 
ture, is good news. Your young Bill has 
been moping here for months." 

" 'E 'as, 'as 'e," remarked Knifton with 
the first wrinkle of a smile above his nose. 
" I could mope a bit meself." 

Both men laughed, and Hamer, placing 
his hands on the old man's shoulders, said: 

" What say to fizz, guv'ner? " 

" Good 'nuff fer me.'' 

** Now, shake hands. It wasn't a fight, 
you know " 

" A (epithet) foul," growled ICnifton 
resentfully. 

" And, old friend, if your news is true, 
I shall marry the Midy' before the end 
of this year. Come, shake hands on 
that." 
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" Sterike me, I will. Yer 'and on it, 
young Bill." 

" You shall dance at my wedding, guv'- 
ner," cried Hamer joyously, as their hands 
clasped. 

Like *nuff I'll be boozed, young Bill." 
Wilson, bring us some champagne," 
said Hamer to his butler with a grin. 
" Mr. Knifton, you may remember, prefers 
a soda glass." 

" Obligin' ole toff, ain't 'e?" remarked 
Knifton, as the man left the room. " Pal 
er yourn now, young Bill? " 

" Of course," he answered with a smile. 
" Now, tell us where she is." 

" South er France, and I guv old Mar- 
milide my word I bring yer to 'er by the 
scuff It were a foul, young Bill." 

" South of France is at least vague. 
" We'll wire to the Mission for the ad- 
dress. Do you mind doing so, Tallion, in 
Knif ton's name? Reply to the station 
will save time. By the way, guv'ner, 
did you tell them my name and who I 
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Young Bill, I gived yer my word riot 
to blow on yer." 

" For fidelity give me a man who has 
been bred with dogs," exclaimed Tallion, 
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slapping him on the shoulder as he hurried 
away. 

" Orficer bloke," muttered Knifton, 
with intense satisfaction. '' Ole toff, good 
'ealth," he continued, receiving the soda 
glass of champagne from the butler. 

" How about the number ones? " in- 
quired Tallion, as they stood in the hall 
waiting for the cart. 

" To her I*m the Skipper still," replied 
Hamer in tones of triumph. 

" Lucky bargee," said his friend; " but 
I suggest an ulster for our travelling com- 
panion." 

" Dick, you're thinking of our neigh- 
bours, but I'll be d— — d if I insult old 
friends," spoke young Bill. " Many a time 
have I been proud of my old governor 
and the poor old Duchess. Do you no- 
tice the black crape on the old man's 
sleeve? " 

At the railway station a reply awaited 
them from Ezra Dodd: " At Rye, recover- 
ing rapidly." 

" At Rye! " exclaimed Hamer ecstatic- 
ally. "The very place from which I ad- 
dressed my letter. An omen." 

It was a good one, for Ethel had in- 
sisted upon going to the little town she 
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knew and loved so well solely for that rea- 
son. There Sybil had joined them, and 
now with anxious hearts all awaited the 
advent of the lucky lover, to all of them 
but one most unacceptable. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" Hallo ! Skipper. Where's the Good 
Intent? '* inquired the second man they 
met in the High Street at Rye. 

" She's sold, Bush," he replied hurried- 
ly; " I've retired from the trade." 

"Aye. Thought you looked extra 
swell, even for you. Have a morning. 
Skipper? " 

For a moment he was surprised that 
the man should offer him hospitality, for 
Harold Hamer had hauteur impossible 
in the clothes of Bill Smith. Tallion in- 
stantly perceived the absurd situation, 
and his laughter saved his friend from 
giving offence. Knifton had already 
opened the door of a neighbouring inn, 
with a hand on the arm of his late appren- 
tice. 

Ye'r my meat, young Bill," said he, 
accordin' to contrack. What are yer 
takin'?" 
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Bush," said Hamer to the native, 
are there any visitors in the town? La- 
dies? " 

" Only that great artist from Parry up 
in Mermaid Street. There's a young lady 
with her, but she's ill." 

" It's them," cried Hamer, putting 
down the glass excitedly. " Come along, 
Tallion. Good-bye, Bush, hope to see you 
again soon." 

Away they dashed, and ten minutes 
later the entire town knew that the Skip- 
per of the Good Intent was to marry the 
rich artist lady, and the tradition remains 
to this day. 

" Easy, easy, young Bill," shouted 
Knifton, pursuing them. " This 'ere's my 
con track." 

" Then come along," said Tallion, as 
they linked their arms in his, and hastened 
up the road like schoolboys. 

" So they torks English in ther South 
er France," remarked Knifton in tones of 
mild surprise. 

" This is the South of England," said 
Tallion. 

Tain't likely," asserted Knifton. 

Why not?" 

Says I to ole Marmilide, as I gives 'im 
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ther oof, * Tyke 'er to ther South er France 
where toffs goes as is off colour * " 

"Gave him money! Why?" demand- 
ed Hamer, stopping suddenly. 

" They was fair stoney broke, and the 
lidy nussed my old bitch. Young Bill, 
what's amiss? " 

" She might have died in that awful 
slum," murmured Hamer. Then, grip- 
ping his oldest friend by the shoulder, he 
said earnestly, " Guv'ner, if ever I become 
spoilt by riches and forget my old friends, 
you throw this in my teeth and *' 

" I'd give yer one on the point fust, 
I would, young Bill," he said with deci- 
sion. 

" Now this is the street," said Tallion 
as they paused at the end of the quaint old 
thoroughfare. " To avoid any excitement 
to Miss Maydew we had better send our 
cards in to Miss Ranmuir." 

"That is the house, half-way down, 
Tallion. I leave the clearing of the mys- 
tery to you," added Hamer. 

"This 'ere's my contrack," said Knif- 
ton, doggedly. " I respects er orficer, sir, 
but I give my word to ole Marmilide to 
bring 'im in." 

" By the scruff of my neck, I under- 
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stand/* exclaimed Hamer, with irritation. 
" Do you insist on that? *' 

Bulldog Billy eyed him while he consid- 
: ered the point. 

i- " It's futile to argue with a man who is 
not talkative," said Tallion, good-temper- 
edly. "Take these cards, Knifton, and 
hand them to Miss Ranmuir." 

ICnifton brushed past the servant into 
the house, and the people who had waited 
so long in anxiety recognised his footsteps. 

" Guv'ner, 'e's outside in charge of a 
toff what was er orficer," he informed Mr. 
Maydew. Then, turning to Sybil, he 
handed her their cards, saying, " These 'ere 
tickets is fer you, miss." 

" Mr. Harold Hamer, Mr. Richard Tal- 
lion, Skelling Towers," read Sybil in tones 
of astonishment. " Say, what do these 
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Let there be no noise," urged Mr. 
Maydew nervously. " I must see him be- 
fore their interview." 

It had been arranged by these good 
people that every effort should be made to 
point out to the Skipper the undesirability 
of his suit. Mr. Maydew had composed 
several stirring appeals to his generosity, 
which he forgot as Harold Hanier entered 
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the halL It was the Skipper, but with a 
difference they could not define. They 
welcomed him with a few courteous words, 
and glanced at each other for an explana* 
tion of their perplexity. 

" I know you already, Miss Ranmuir," 
said Tallion, as they stood in her little sit- 
ting-room, "having seen you that night 
at the theatre. Now, Mr. Maydew, I 
would suggest you allow Hamer to see 
your niece, while I make some very neces- 
sary explanations." 

" I guess we are all at sixes and sevens," 
remarked Sybil, secretly wondering why 
she was so pleased that Tallion had recog- 
nised her. 

Ethel was dozing wearily in an arm- 
chair before the fire in her friend's studio. 
The dog, Boss, lay snoring at her feet. 
Suddenly he sprang up, and dashed to- 
wards someone who noiselessly entered the 
room. Turning her head languidly, she 
saw the dog fawning at the feet of a man. 
It was the Skipper, and she was not mis- 
taken. His easy carriage, the fit of his 
clothes, the graceful way in which he pat- 
ted the dog assured her that, rich or poor, 
he was a gentleman. She started up, 
struggling to be dignified. He advanced 
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to the side of her chair, trembling aiid 
speechless with excitement. Vainly she 
endeavoured to form a coherent sentence 
of welcome; her face was turned upward 
as she clung to the arms of the chair. 
Kneeling down, he kissed her lips without 
a word. 

From the very beginning Tallion told 
of his friend's eventful life, until the anxiety 
faded from the faces of his hearers, and 
mild Mrs. Maydew tormented her memory 
as to whether she had ever been unkind to 
the Skipper. Only once was the narrative 
interrupted. During the account of his 
last fight Bulldog Billy yelled above their 
laughter, " It was er foul, gents all ! " 

Later they missed him, to find that the 
faithful little man, exhausted by his long 
^arch, had bedded himself down in a 
comer. 

"Poor dear little man!" exclaimed 
Sybil, covering him with a soft rug. 

" Gaw'n! " he growled. Then, in his 
dreams, murmured, " That you, Duch, ole 
gurl? Good ole woman." 

Long after the tale was ended the lovers 
entered the room. Hamer was no longer 
nervous, as he supported the blushing girl 
with his arm. " Dick, old fellow," he said 
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with undisguised triumph, " Ethel does 
not care if I'm Harold Hamcr or Bill 
Smith, but has decided to marry me." 

" To succeed where I failed in the tam- 
ing of a Viking," said he, bowing over her 
hand. 

During the joyous scene which fol- 
lowed Sybil drew Tallion aside. " I want 
a favour," she whispered. 

" To me, a pleasure," he said, opening 
the door. " Shall we go into the hall? " 

"A Mr. Wright, who is Ethel's trus- 
tee," she explained, " arrives at one o'clock. 
He has behaved most disgracefully. At 
Bleak Street Ethel gave away all her 
money, and wrote to him to arrange for 
more. In the midst of all their trouble, 
when she was ill, and they were absolutely 
penniless, he replied by a proposal of mar- 
riage. She has refused him three times^ 
for he only admires her money. It was an 
attempt to starve her into submission, and 
most insulting. Mr. Hamer ought not to 
meet him. It might cause a quarrel." 

Tallion glanced at his watch, and in- 
quired carelessly, " Can you lend me a 
cane? A rattan would be most agreeable. 
Strong enough to ward off a blow, for my 
left arm is out of action." 
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" How nice it is to be a man," said 
Sybil, as she handed him a walking-stick* 
" The wharf near the station, this side of 
the river, is a very quiet place/' 

They had to keep lunch waiting for 
Tallion, and when he returned there was a 
red mark under his eye. Later in the day 
Sybil painted over the place because it was 
turning black. She did so every morning 
during the remainder of his visit, although 
the discolouration became invisible. Cecil 
Wright waited for the next train to town 
at the nearest hotel, and found little com- 
fort when seated. 

Skelling Towers is a nice house to visits 
especially if one has a fancy to paint pic- 
tures. The young host and his wife are, 
perhaps, just a little too dove-like to a 
bachelor's mind, but while Tallion lived 
there he was a splendid deputy. 

In a corner of the owner's sanctum 
there hangs an unfinished portrait of him- 
self. He calls it a cure for land sickness. 
His wife has a pet name for him — " Skip- 
per"; she acquired it while they were 
yachting, but to other people it sounds 
very silly. Only once did these nice peo- 
ple give way to the pleasant little foible of 
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married people. They treacherously left 
Sybil Ranmuir on the hands of their deputy 
quite two weeks before the Christmas 
house party arrived. Mr. and Mrs. Tal- 
lion live within two miles, and apparently 
bear them no ill-will. 

The Maydew Mission still continues its 
work of regeneration, although the visits 
of its founders to their niece grow longer 
every year. According to local mforma- 
tion " the lidy " married a rich toflF name of 
'Amer, who is a munificent patron of the 
Club. She always visits them at least 
once a year, and it is to be feared her char- 
ity is as unorganised as it was during the 
bad winter. Ezra Dodd, having learnt 
that love is more potent than anger, is the 
respected pastor of an ever increasing 
flock. There still remain some waterside 
men who talk of the Skipper— of his reck- 
lessness, generosity, and daring. Poor 
" bloke," he was lost in the winter gales 
down Channel. 

Occasionally the Hamers entertain a 
curious but welcome guest. Bulldog 
Billy, growing old and toothless, holds his 
pipe in his mouth as he shambles about 
the stables. He refers to their owner as 
" young Bill," and is a mystery to the 
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servants. But he knows the points of a 
dog, so is greatly revered in the adjacent 
pit-rows. For Dick Tallion only he has a 
vast respect, and that gentleman often de- 
clares it to be singularly fortunate " he ain't 
a torkative bloke." 



THE END. 
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Daily News. 
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representing these thmgs with humor, eloquence, smd feding.' — fF«r/- 
minster Gaxette. 
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style, her quick insight, and the depth of her penetration into human 
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the author^s diougfat impresses you at every line. You skip nodung. 
Even a reader whom the deeper qualities of the book &iled to hew 
would follow every incident from sheer pleasure in its vividness, its jrio* 
turesquencss, and its entertainment." — Boston Herald, 

** 'The Beth Book ' is distincdy a notable achievement in ficdon. . . . 
Written in a style that is jncturesque, vigorous, and varied,^ widi abtmdance 
of humor, excellence of graphic description^ and the ability to prqject her 
chief characters with a boUness of relief that is rare." — Philadelphia Press. 

" One of the strongest and most remarkable books of the year. . . . 
' The Beth Book ' stands by itsd£ There is nothing widi which to com- 
pare '\\J*— Buffalo Express. 

" In ' The Beth Book ' die novelist has given us a story at once a manrel- 
ousJy well-evolved study in psychology and at the same time an absorbing 
review of human life in its outward aspects. ' The Beth Book \ b a won- 
der in its departure from conventional methods of ficdon, and in an ever 
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"It seems to us that there is in this latest product much of the realism 
of personal experience. However modified and disguisol, it is hardly pos- 
sible to think that the writer's personality does not present itself in Saun- 
ders McQuhirr. . . . Rarely has the author drawn more truly from life than 
in the cases of Nance and * the Hempie ' ; never more typical Scotsman of 
the humble sort than the fanner Peter Chrystie."— Zr^M^^ Atketueum, 

*' A thoroughly delightful book. ... It is hearty, wholesome, full of 
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" Here are idyls, epics, dramas of human life, written in words that 
thiin and bum. . . . Each is a poem that has an immortal flavor. They 
are firagments of die author's eariy dreams, too bright, too gorgeous, too 
full of the blood of rubies and the fife of diamonds to be caught and held 
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'J^HE LILAC SUNBONNET, Eighth edition. 

" A love story pure and simple, one ofthe old-fashioned, tHtolesome» 
sunshiny kind, with a pure-minded, sound-hearted hero, and a heroine who 
is merdy a good and beautiful woman ; and if any other love story half so 
sweet has been written diis year, it has escaped our notice."— AT. Y. Titmes, 
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The general conception ofthe story, the motive of whidi isdie growdi 
of love between the youne chief and heroine, is delineated with a sweetness 
and a firedmess, a naturuness and a certainty, which places ' llie Lilac 
Sunbonnet' among the best stories of the time." — New VorA Mail and 
Express. 

** In its own line this little love story can hardly be excdled. It is a pas- 
toral, an idyl— the story of love, courtship, and marriage of a fine young 
man and a lovely giri — no more ; but it is told in so thoroughly delightful a 
manner, with such plajrful humor, sudi delicate &ncy, such true and sym- 
paJietic fejiing, that nothing more could be desired.— ^m/S^w Traveler, 
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drawn." — Ntw York Comnurcial Adveriutr, 
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" The book is a thorou^y ^[ood one. The theme is the rebellion of a 
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" A very charming love-story, whose heroine is drawn widi original skill 
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" A remarkably well-written story. . . . The author makes her people 
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** The story has a refreshing air of novelty, and the people that figure 
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"A restful, sympathetic, domestic story, full of tender pathos, ex- 
cellent character (uawinf^, and genuine, lovable human nature— a story to 
be read not once, but again and •Jgitai**-' London Daily MaU, 

ppiDELIS. 

^ "The original flavor of Ada Cambridge is not lost but enriched by 
being ingrafted on a sturdy stock. Her pictures of Australia and of rural 
EngUnd are as attractive as ever, her stoiy better than ever. In ' Fidelis ' 
she has not only advanced beyond herself, but has written one of the best 
little novels of uie year." — New York Evening Post, 

jury GUARDIAN. 

** A story which will, from first to last,^ enlbt the sympathies of the 
reader hy its simplicity of style and fresh, genuine feeling. . . . The author 
is au/att at the delineation of character. — Boston Transcript, 

n^HE THREE MISS KINGS. 

"An exceedingly strong novel. It is an Atistralian story, teembg 
with a certain calmness of emotional power that finds expression in a con- 
tinual oudlow of living thought and feeling." — Boston Times. 

** The story is told with great brilliancy, the character and society sketch- 
ing is very charming, while delightful incidents and happy surprises abound. 
It is a triple love story, pure m tone, and of very high literary merit"— 
Chicago Herald. 
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" A worthy companion to the best of the author^s former efforts, and 
in some respects superior to any of them." — Detroit Free Press. 

** Its surprises are as unexpected as Frank Stockton's, but they are the 
surprises that are met wi& so constantly in human experience. ... A bet- 
ter story has not been published in many vE^aatuk,"— Philadelphia Inquirer, 
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'A Marriage Ceremony' is highly original in conception, its ac- 
tion graceful though rapid, and its characters sparkling with that life and 
sprightliness that have made their author rank as a peer of delineators." — 
Baltimore A merican. 
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A thoroughly charming novel, which is just the finest bit of work 
its author has yet accomplished." — Baltimore A merican. 

" The character of the versatile, resilient heroine is especially cleverly 
drawn." — New York Commercial Advertiser. 
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^ The Widow Gudirie stands out more boldhr duui any odier figure we 
know — a figure curiously compounded of cynical hardneas, blind love, and 
Inoken-heuted ^thos. ... A stxtmg and interesting stud^ of Georgia 
characteristics widiout depending upon dialect. Inhere b lust sufficient 
mannerism and change of speech to gire piquancy to the imde." — BalU- 
wiert Sum, 

"Souihexn humor is droll and thoroughlv genuine, and OJonel John- 
•ton is one of its prophets. The Widow (Jumne is admirably drawn. She 
would have delijg^ted Thackeray. The story whidi bears her name it one 
of the best studies of Southern life tHtich we possess." — Christian, l/niaft, 

n'HE PRIMES AND THEIR NEIGHBORS, II- 
"^ lustrated by Kem ble, Frost, and others, ismo. Cloth, 
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not illustrated, 50 cents. 

"The South ought to erect a mcmument in gratitude to Ridiard Mal- 
colm Johnston. While scores of writers hare been looking for odd South- 
em characters and customs and writing them up as curiosities, Mr. Johnston 
has been content to tdl stories in whidi all the people are such as mig^t be 
found in almost any Southern village before the war, and the incidents are 
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happened during the late unpleasantness."— JVirw York Heruld. 
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with Portrait of the Author, $i.oa 

"A deli^dul ori^ality characterizes these stories, whidi may take 
a high rank m our native fiction that depicts the various phases of narional 
life. Their humor is equally genuine and keen, and dieir pathos is delicate 
and searching." — Boston Saturday Evening GasetU. 

** Stripped of their bristling envelope of dialect, the core of these ezpe* 
riences emerges as lumps of pure comedy, as refreshing as travders' trees 
in a dursty land; and the literary South may be grateful diat it has a living 
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with such charming skiU."— T^A^ Critic, 

R, FORTNER'S MARITAL CLAIMS, and Othn 

Stories. T6mo. Boards, 50 cents. 

** When the last story is finished we feel, in imitation of Oliver Twis^ 
like asking for toon.**— Public Opinion. 

*' Quaint and lifelike pictures, as characteristic in dialect as in descrip- 
tion, of Georgia scenes and characters, and the quaintness of its humor is 
entertaining and delightful." — IVashington Public Opinion, 
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D. APPLBTON ft CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS, A Romance 
of the Future. By John Jacob Astor. With 9 full- 
. page Illustrations by Dan Beard. i2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1.50. 

"An interesting and cleverly devised book. . . . No lack of imagina- 
tion. . . . bhows a skillful and wide acquaintance \mh scientific facts." 
—New York Herald. 

" The author speculates cleverly and daringly on the scientific advance 
of the earth, and he revels in the physical luxuriance of Jupiter; but he 
also lets his imagination travel through spiritual realms^ and evidently de- 
lights in mystic speculation quite as much as in scientific investigation. If 
he is a foUower of Jules Verne, he has not forgotten also to study the 
philosophers." — New York Tribune, 

'* A beautiful example of typographical art and the bookmaker's skill. 
... To appreciate the story one must read it,'*— New York CoinmercuU 
Advertiser, 

** The date of the events narrated in this book b supposed to be aooo 
A. D. The inhabitants of North America have increased mightily in num- 
bers and power and knowledge. It is an age of marvelous scientific 
attainments. Flying machines have long been m common use, and finally 
a new power is discovered called^ ' apergy,' the reverse of gravitation, by 
which people are able to fly off into space in any direction, and at what 
speed they please." — New Irork Sun, 

" The scientific romance by John Jacob Astor is more than likely to 
secure a distinct popular success, and achieve widespread vogue both at 
an amusine and interesting story, and a thoughtful endeavor to prophesy 
some of the triumphs which science is destined to win by the year aooo. 
The book has been written with a piupose, and that a higher one than 
the mere spinning of a highly imaginative yam. Mr. Astor has been en- 
gaged upon the book for over two years^ and has brought to bear upon 
It a great deal of hard work in the way of scientific research, of whidi he 
has been very fond ever since he entered Harvard. It is admirably illus- 
trated by Dan Btzed."— Mail and Express. 

" Mr. Astor has himself almost all the qualities imaginable for making 
the science of astronomy popular. He knows the learned maps of the 
astrologers. He knows the work of Copernicus. He has made calculap 
tions and observations. He is enthusiastic, and die spectacular does not 
frighten him." — New York Times, 

"The work will remind the reader very much of Jules Verne in its 
genera] plan of using scientific facts and speculation as a skeleton on 
which to hang die romantic adventures of the central figures, who have 
all the daring ingenuity and luck of Mr. Verne's heroes. Mr. Astor uses 
history to pomt out what in his opinion science may be expected to accom- 
pliah. It IS a romance with a purpose." — Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

" The romance contains many new and striking developments of die 
possibilities of science hereafter to be explored, but ue volume is intensely 
uteresting, both as a product^ of imagination and an illustration of die in* 
genious and original application of saence." — Rochester Herald. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEST SERIES. 

Edited by Ripley Hitchcock. 

Each, i2mo, doth, illustrated, $i.5a 

" The purpose of diis series is excellent. Already many of the pic- 
turesque and stirring features of Western life have h^n completely lost, 
and the attempt to revive them with the help of the imagination has not 
been an unqualified suceess. The editor's work is therefore highly com- 
mendable, and ought to meet with wxxtaA.^—PkiUuUlphia JPrus. 

n^HE STORY OF THE INDIAN. By George 

-^ Bird Grinnbll, anthor of "Pawnee Hero Stories,*' 

** Bladcfoot Lodge Tales," etc. 

"In eveiy way worthy of an author who as an authorit|r upon the 
Western Incuans u second to none. ^ A book full of color, abounding in 
observation, and remarkable in sustained interest, it is at die same tune 
duiracterized b^ a grace of style which is rarely to be looked for in such 
a work, and which adds not a little to the charm of \X^* ^London Daily 
Chronicle, 

qrHE STOR Y OF THE MINE. As illustrated by 
-^ the Great Comstock Lode of Nevada. By Charles How- 
ard Shinn. 

"The figures of the prospector and the miner are dearly oudined in the 
course of tne romantic story of that natural ^ tteasure-house which m<»ie 
dian smy other embodies the romance, the vicissitudes, die triumphs, die 
cxdtement, and the science of mining life." — San Francisco Examiner, 

" The author has written a book not alpne fuU of information, but re- 
plete with the true romance of the American mine." — I/ew York Times, 

"J^HE STORY OF THE COWBOY. By E. Hough, 

-^ author of ** The Singing: Mouse Stories,** etc. Illustrated 

by William L. Wells and C. M. RusselL 

" In the history of die pioneer da^ of the West there are few chapters 
better worth the writing turn that whidi deals with the rise and growth <rf 
the great cattle industry. . . . Mr. Hough, combining actual knowledge 
with power of graphic expression^ gives a true mcture of this fast-vanishing 
representative ofa great iiumanmdustry."—Jvirti/ York Sun. 

"An unusually vivid and interesting picture of Western IHe. . . . This 
book is valuable for two reasons : first, oecause it is a true history of cow- 
boy life ; and, second, because it gives us a graphic account of tnie impor- 
tant catde industry of the West"— ^<rw York Herald. 

IN PREPARATION. 
THE STORY OF THE RAILROAD. ByCvWARMAK. 
THE STORY OP THE TRAPPER. By Gilbbrt Pakksk. 
THE STORY OP THE SOLDIER. 
THE STORY OP THE EXPLORER. By Riplby Hitchcock. 
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THREE VALUABLE BOOKS. 

INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM, By David Macgregor 
''■ Means. With an Introduction bjr the Hon. David A. 
Wells. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" In a £air and candid manner Mr. Means discuses the present rela- 
tions of labor and capital, the efficacjr of legislarion in dealing with eco- 
nomics, the results of interference with the natural laws of trade, the 
advisability of restricting the accumulation of wealth, the rights and wrongs 
of corporations, and kindred topics. His arguments deserve attention." 
—Boston Hertud. 

"There is much good sense and needful talk in this book."— 5>rM^- 
^Id RepubUcaH. 

"A strong and temperate argument . . . The conclusions of die 
writer are soimd, and in the main such as commend themselves to all intel- 
ligent men who have read or thought at tdl on the subject."— ^af^^&nl 
CouranU 

INVOLUTION AND EFFORT, and thnr Relation to 
^-^ Religion and Politics, By Edmond Kelly, M. A., 
F. G. S. New edition, with a Discussion of Recent 
Political Events in New York. i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

"If it is as carefully read as it should be, is calculated to give both 
religioiu and political students abtmdant food for thou(^t." — New York 
MmI and Express, 

*' We are glad to find so intelligent and so serious an author disiXMed 
to go so far toward the recognition of the function of the moral will in 
human progress and of religion as the best reliance we have to set the 
world right"— r*^ Indeptndent, 

** A valuable, interesting, and most edifying woik, full of profitable lea- 
sons for Christians and scientists alike." — Brooklyn Standara-Umon. 

r\LD FAITHS AND NEW FACTS, By William 
^^ W. Kinsley, author of ** Views on Vexcd/Questions.** 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

** We mark the work as excellent fircm every standpoint." — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, 

*' A timely, forcible, and important book. . . . The subjects are dis« 
cussed in an entirely modem spait, with a freshness and rang^e of knowl- 
edge which render the book instructive, stimulating, and immediately 
valuable." — Boston Transcript. 

'* Ably and eloquently written, and will afford thoughtful readers much 
instruction and pleasure." — New York Observer, 
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THE SUCCESSOR TO "LOOKING BACKWARD." 

QUALITY. By Edward Bellamy. i2mo. Cloth, 
$i.as. 



" The book is so full of ideas, so replete with suggestive aspects, so rich 
in quotable parts, as to focm an arsenal of argument tor apostles of the new 
democracy. . . . The humane and thoughtful reader will lav down 
' Equality ' -and regard the' worid about him with a feeling akin to that with 
which die child of tke^tenement returns from his * coimtry week ' to the foul 
smells, tli9 discofdaht noises, the incessant strife of the wonted environ- 
ment. Immense changes are undoubtedly in store for the coming century. 
The industrial transformations of the worid for the pMst hundred years seem 
to asstux for the next hundred a mutation in social conditions commen- 
■uvatdy radicaL The tendency is undoubtedly toward human unity, social 
solidanty. Science will more and more make social evolution a voluntary, 
•elf^lirecting process on 't^ part of man." — Sylvbstsr Baxter, in thg 
Rttfuw o/ Kevitws. 

** * Equality ' is a greater book than ' Looking^ Backward,' while it is 
morepow^ul; and the smoodmess, the never-fiuling^ interest, the limpid 
deaxness and the simplicity of the argument, and the tuneliness, will msuce 
it eztremeljr i>opular. Here b a book that every one will read and enjoy. 
Rant there is none, but the prnent system is subjected to a searching arraign- 
ment. Withal, the story is bright, optimistic, and cheeriul." — Bosum 
HtrdUL 

** Mr. Bellamy has bided his time — the fiill nine years of Horace's counsel. 
Calmly and quiedy he has rounded out the vision which occurred to him. . . . 
That Sir. Bdlamy is earnest and honest in his convictions is evident That 
hundreds of earnest and honest men hold the same convictions is also 
evident Will the future increase, or decrease, the number ? *'—New York 
Herald. 

" So ample was Mr. Bellamy's material, so rich is his imaginative power, 
diat ' Lookmg Backward ' scarceljr gave him room to turn in. . . . The 
betterment of man is a noble topic, and the purpose of Mr. Bellamy's 
' Equality ' is to approach it with reverence. The book will raise many dis- 
cussions. The subject which Mr. Bellamy writes about is inexhaustible, 
and it has never-faihng human interest"— i^irti/ York Times. 

" * Equality ' deserves praise for its completeness. It shows the thought 
and work of y«krs. It apparently treats of every phase of its subject . . . 
Altogether praiseworthy and very remarkable." — CJkicago Tribune. 

** There is no question at all about the power of the audior both as the 
teller of a marvelous story and as die imaginadve creator of a scheme of 
earthly human happiness. ' Equality ' is profoundly interesting in a great 
many different ways." — Boston DcUfy Advertiser. 

** A vasd^r ihterndng wo/k, and those who feel in die air the coming of 
great social, industrial, and economical changes, whedier they hope for or 
tear them, will find ' Equality ' the most absoriiing reading, llie ready sale 
of the first installment of the book shows how real and general the concern 
in these questions has grown to ht.** —Springfield RepubUam. 
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